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BOOK I 

Being the Ncnatvot cf Ernest Lockhart 
Barrister at Law 

UIAPTIR I 

A GOSSIPY CHAPTER IN WHICH 
COMING EVFNTS CAST TUTOR 
SHADOWS BEFORE THEM 

I have been asked to make my contribudon to the curious 
hLtorv of the disappearance ol Mr. Daniel Penrose, and I 
accordingly do so, but not without reluctance and a feeling that 
my contribution h but a retaduig of the smallest of small beer. 
For the truth is that of that strwge disappearance I knew 
nothing at the time, ar fven now, my knowledge is limited 
to whd 1 have leaineu from thtse who were directly con- 
cerned in the investigation. Still, I am assured that the little 
that I have to tell will elucidate the accounts which the investi- 
gators will presently render of the all air, and I shall, therefore, 
with the above disclaimer, proceed with my somewhat trivial 
narrative. 

Whenever my thoughts turn to that extraordinary case, there 
rises beiore me the picture of a certain antique shop in a by- 
street of Soho. And quire naturally, lor it w ras in that *hop that 
I first set eyes on Darnel Penrose, and it was in connection with 
that shop, directly or indirectly, that my not very intimate 
relations with Penrose existed. 

It was a queer little shop, an antique shop in both senses. 
Toj not only were the goods that it contained one and all 
survivors from the past, but the shop was an antique in itself. 
Indeed, it was probably a more genuine museum piece than 
anything in its varied and venerable stock, with its small- 
paned window bulging in a double curve — as shop-Jiil°rs could 
make diem in the cighreewh century — and glazed with the 
original crown glass, greenish in tone and family streaked, like 
dn oyster-shell, with concentric lines. I dated the shop at the 
first half of the eighteenth century, basing my estimate on a 
Pediinenlcd stone tablet at the corner of the street; which set 
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forth the name, "Nassau Street in Whetten’s Buildings,” and 
the date, 1734. It was a pleasant and friendly shop, though 
dingy; dignified and reticent, too, for the fascia above the 
window bore only, in dull gilt letters, the name of the pro- 
prietor, "D. Parrott.” 

For some time I remained under the belief that this super- 
scription referred to some former incumbent of the premises 
whose name was retained for the sake of continuity, since the 
only persons whom I encountered in my early visits were Mrs. 
Pettigrew, who appeared to manage the business, and, more 
rarely, her daughter, Joan, a strikingly good-looking girl of 
about twenty; a very modem young lady, frank, friendly and 
self-possessed, quite well informed on the subject of antiques, 
though openly contemptuous of the whole genus. 

Presently, however, 1 discovered that Parrott, so far from 
being a mere disembodied name, was a very real person. He 
was, in fact, the mainspring of the establishment, for he was 
not only the buyer — and an uncommonly good buyer — but he 
had quite a genius for convening mere dismembered carcasses 
into hale and hearty pieces of furniture. Somewhere in the 
regions behind the shop he had a workshop where, with the aid 
of an incredibly aged cabinet-maker named 'lims, he carried 
out the necessary restoration*. And they were real restorations, 
not fakes; honest repairs carried out for structural reasons and 
left open and undisguised. I came to have a great respect for 
Mr. Parrott. 

My first visit was undoubtedly due to the ancient shop- 
front. But when I crossed the narrow street to examine it and 
discovered in the window a court cupboard and a couple of 
Jacobean chairs, l decided to avail myself of the courteous in- 
vitation, written on a card, to enter and inspect and indulge a 
mild passion for ancient furniture. 

There vrere three persons in the shop: a comely woman of 
about lilty, who greeted me with a smile and a little bow, and 
thereafter took no further notice of me; a stout, jovial, rather 
foxy-looking gentleman who was inspecting a trayful of old 
silver; and a small clerical -looking gentleman who appeared 
to be disembowelling a bloated verge w T atcb and prying into 
its interior through a watchmaker’s eye-glass. w r hich stuck mira- 
culously in his eye, giving him soinew r hat the appearance of a 
one-eyed lobster. 

"Now,” said the stout gentleman, "that’s quiic an eleg' F 
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little milk-jug, in my opinion. Don’t you agree with me, Mrs. 
Pettigrew?” 

I looked at him in some surprise. For the thing was not a 
milk-jug. It was a coffee-pot. However, Mrs. Pettigrew did 
not contest the description. She merely agreed that the shape 
was pleasant and graceful. 

“I am glad, Mrs. Pettigrew,” said the stout gentleman, 
regarding the coffee-pot with his head on one side, “that you 
regard the lactiferous receptacle with favour. I am encour- 
aged and confirmed. The nest question is that of the date of its 
birthday. I am reluctant to interrupt the erudite /Mr. Polton in 
his studies of the internal anatomy of the Carolean warming- 
pan, but I have no skill in galactophorous genealogies. May I 
venture?” 

He held out the coffee-pot engagingly towards the small 
gentleman, who Thereupon laid the watch down tenderly, re- 
moved the eye-glass from his eye and smiled. And 1 found Mr. 
PoUon’s smile almost as astonishing as the other gentleman’s 
vocabulary. It w.*s the most amarindy wrinklv smile that I 
have ever seen, but yet singularly genial and pleasant. And 
here I may remark that this amiable little gentleman was for 
some time a profound mystery to me. I could make nothing of 
him. I could not place him socially or otherwise. By his appear- 
ance, lie might — in different raiment — have been a dignitary 
of the Church. Hi» deferential manner suggested some super- 
lative kind of manservant, but his hands and In's comprehensive 
and inexhaustible knowledge of the products of the ancient 
crafts hinted at die dealer or expeit collector. It was only after 
I had known him some months that the mystery was resolved 
through the medium of a legal fnend, as will be related in due 
course. To return to the presenr incident, Mr. Polton took the 
coffce-pot in his curiously prehensile hands, beamed on it 
approvingly, and, having stuck his eye-glass in his eve, exam- 
ined the hall-mark and the maker’s “touch.” 

“It was made,” he reported, “in 1765 by a man named 
John Hammond, who had a shop in Watet Lane, Fleet Street* 
And an excellent tradesman he must have been.” 

“There, now!” exclaimed the stout gentleman. “Just listen 
to that ! It’s my belief that Mr. Polton carries in his head a 
complete directory of all the artful craftsmen and crafty artists 
who ever made anything, with the dates of every piece they 
made. Don’t vou agree, Mrs, Pettigrew?” 
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“Yes, indeed J" she replied. “His knowledge is perfealy 
wonderful. Perhaps,” she added, addressing Mr. Poiton, “you 
can tell us something about that watch. It is said to have be T 
longed to Prince Charlie, and, of course, that would add to its 
value if it were really the fact. What do you think, Mr. Poiton?” 

“Well, ma'am,” was the cautious reply, “I sec no reason 
why it should not have belonged to him, if he was not a very 
punctual gentleman. It was made in Edinburgh in 1735, and 
there is a crucifix engraved inside the outer case. 1 don't know 
what the significance of that may be.” 

“Neither do I,” said the lady. “What do you think, Mr. 
Penrose?” 

“I should say,” replied the stout gentleman, “that the evi- 
dence is conclusive. Charles Edward, being a Scotchman, 
would have a Scottish watch; and being a papistical Roman- 
ist, would naturally have a cruJlix engraved in it. Q.E.D.” 

Mrs. Petti p/e w smiled indulgently, and, as Mr. Penrose 
had indicated bis adoption of the coffee-pot, she proceeded to 
swathe it in ris^ue-p'ipcr and make it up into a presentable 
parcel; and, meanwhile, I browsed round the promises and 
inspected those specimens of the stock which were more par- 
ticularly within my province. But it was not a very peaceful 
inspection, for Mr. Pen r oi e persisted in accompanying me 
and expounding and commenting upon the various pieces in 
terms winch I found rather disuaerng. Foi Air. Penrose, as 
the rtvdcr has probably observed, was a wg, and his waggery 
took the form of calling things by quaintly erroneous names 
and of using odd and facetious circumlocutions ; v/huh was all 
verv well at fir>t and was even mildly amusing, but it very soon 
became tiresome A constant effort was necessary to arrive at 
what he really meant. 

However, in the end, 1 lighted upon a bible-hox of dark- 
brown oak, pleasantly carved and bearing the incised date, 
1 653, and, as the little chest rather took my fancy and the price 
marked on the attached ticket seemed W than its value, I 
dosed with Mrs. Pettigrew, and, having paid for my pur- 
chase and giwn the address to winch it was to be sent, took 
mv departure. And, as I strolled at a leisurely pace in the 
direction of Ward our Street, I reflected idly on my late experi- 
ence, and especially on the three rather unusual persons whose 
acquaintance I had just made. I am not in general a curious 
man, but I found in each cf these three persons maner for 
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speculation. There was Mrs. Pettigrew, for instance. Admir- 
ably as she, played her part in the economy of the shop, she did 
not completely fit her surroundings. One is accustomed nowa- 
days to finding women of a very superior class serving in shops. 
But not quite of Mrs. Pettigrew’s type. She gave me the 
impression of being very definitely a lady; and I found myself 
speculating on the turn of the wheel of Fortune that had 
brought her there. 

Then there was the enigmatical Mr. Polton with his 
strangely prehensile hands and his astonishing memory for hall- 
marks. And there was the facetious Penrose. And at this point, 
being then about half-way along Gerrard Street, the subject of 
my reflections "overtook me and announced himself character- 
istically by expressing the hope that I was pleased with my 
bacon cupboard. I replied that I was quite pleased with my 
purchase and had thought it decidedly cheap. 

“So did f,” i>aid he. "But uir psittatoid friend has the wis- 
dom to temper the brec7e to the shorn collector.” 

“Our ns.ttacoid friend?’ T repeated. 

“I refet to the trop c bird who presides over the museum 
of domestic archeology” he explained, and, as I still looked 
at him questiomngly, he added, oy way of elucidation: “The 
proprietor of the rteasure-houoC of antiquities in which you 
discovered the 1 epos it or y of ancestral piety.” 

“Oh*” I exJamied. “You mean Mr. Parrott.” 

“Certainly ! ” he replied. “Did I not say to?” 

“Perhaps you did,” I admitted, with a slightly sour laugh; 
at which he smiled his peculiar, foxy smile, looking at me out 
of the corners of his e>es, and evidently pleased at having 
“slumped” me. It was a pleasure that he must have enjoyed 
pretty often. 

“1 take it,” he resumed, alter a short pause, “that you, like 
in} self, arc a devotee of St. Margaret Pie?” 

I considered this fresh puzzle and decided that the solution 
wa-> “magpie”; anti apparently I was right, as he did not 
, ( rrc^t mi. 

“Mo,” I replied, “there is nothing of the magpie about me. 
I don’t accumulate old itiings for the sake of forming a collec- 
tion. I buy old furmture and use it. One must have furniture 
of some kind. oM or new, and I prefer the old. It was made 
by men wtarknew all about it arid who enjoyed malting it and 
took their prmc. It is much more companionable to live with 
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than sew machine-made stuff, turned out by the thousand by 
people who don’t care a straw what it is like. But my object 1 $ 
quite utilitarian I am no collector, 95 
“Ah!” said he, “that isn’t my case I am a com meed dis- 
ciple of the great John Daw, a snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles, a boarder of miscellaneous treasure Nothing comes a- 
miss to me, from a blue diamond to a Staffordshire dog ” 
“Have you no special fancy ?” I asked 
“I have a special fancy ler ary relic of the past that I can 
lay hands on,” he replied “But perhaps, like the butgiars, I 
have a particular leaning towards precious stones — tho>e and 
the other lord of su ne the sn ccous variety —with which our 
impolite forefathers used to fraauie one another’s cramuins 55 
“Your collection must take up a lot of space,” 1 remarked 
“It doc*,” said he “i hat’s the trouble John Daw’s nest has 
1 tendency to ovrfh w And ml^fhc y ^omc I’m always fnduig 
fre >b treasures 5 

“Bv the way,” Mid I, “where do find ihc s’ufP” 

“Oh call it not stuff,’ nc prowled Kgardnv mt vnh a 
fruv smile “I <pul * of treasure to where I discover them 
well, well surely then, is a nunc fir siKei and a pi ice for gold 
where they refm *t, a pbec also— m^ny places, mo*iH cot- 
tage pirioms that no b id of pre\ kms uli neither hath the 
travelling dealer's eye seen them where may be ft on \ ancestral 
Wroihu i pot> md Made. rdshre figures, to s'y ffothme of sen 
erablc takers md ciotks from far Cathay lhcse the wise 
^olLcror mikes a note rl — and 1c Jvs up the non ” 

I w is hah amused mil h ill txasperated by Ins evasive 
verbiage and hi<* unabashed, and quite unnecessary, caution A 
mighty secrettse gentleman, tbs, I reflected, and proceeded 
to fin a return sha 

In effcv* ” sa d J "you go rooting about in cottage parlours, 
srippmj u o msne huiboms, probably at a fraction al ilieir 
same ’ 

‘ Undoubtedly, * he a<need, with a snigger “That is the 
essence of the sport I once, in a labourer’s cona^c, pided up 
a genuine Vicar and Moses’ by Ra’oh Wood for five shillings 
But mat w<*s a windf ill ” 

“It wasn’t much of * w/ndiall for the owner,” I remirkcd 
“lie was quite samlici ” said IVnrosc, “ard so was I What 
more would you have? But windfalls are uot> j^quert, and 
when they fail I fall back on the popinjay 51 u 
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“The pop Oh, you mean Mr. Parrott?” 

“Exactly,” said he. “Our friend Monsieur le Perroquet 
Actually, I let him do most of the rooting about. He knows all 
the ropes, and, as we agreed, he doesn’t demand payment 
through the proboscis.” 

“No,” said I, “he doesn’t appear to be grasping, to judge 
by the price of my own purchase; and I gather that you 
have got most of your stuff — I beg pardon; treasure — from 
him.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that.” he replied. “Merc purchase from 
a dealer is a dull affair, though necessary. But one wants the 
sport as well, the pleasure ol the chase, not to mention those of 
the pick and shovel.” 

“The pick and shovel ! ” I repeated. “That sounds as if you 
did a little in the resurrcctic n line. You are not a tomb-robber, 
I trust?” 

I was, of course, only jesting, but he took me up quite 
seriously. 

“But why not? We ma> grant the impropriety of disturb- 
ing the repose of the freeholders m Finchley Cemetery. Besides, 
they have nothing but their bones, which, at present, arc not 
collectors’ pieces. But our rude forefathers had a foolish — but, 
for convenient — habit of taking their goods and chattels to 
lied with them, oo to speak. Now, a man’s title of his goods, 
after his decease, does not extend to an indefinite period. 
When a deceased gentleman has enjoyed the possession of his 
chattels lor a couple of thousand years or more, I think he 
ought to be satisfied. His title has lapsed by the effluxion of 
time; and my title, by right of discovery, has come into being. 
The expression ‘tomb-robher' is not applicable to an archaeolo- 
gical excavator. Don’t you agree?” 

1 admitted that excavation for scientific purposes seemed 
to be a permissible proceeding, though I had secret doubts as 
to whether the expression was properly applicable to his 
activities. lie did not impress me as a scientific investigator. 

“Bur," I asked, “wh^r son of things do you turn up when 
you go a-diggirg?” 

“All sorts of things,” he replied. “Mostlv preposterous stone 
substitutes for cutlery, decayed and fragmentary pots and pans', 
with an occasional — verv occasional — torque or brooch and 
portions of the deceased proprietor. But I leave those. I don’t 
collect proprietors.” 
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"And I suppose*” said I* "that when you find a gold or 
silver ornament you notify the coroner of the discovery of 
treasure trove?” 

"That,” he replied with his queer, foxy smile, "is indis- 
pensable. But you seem to be interested in my miscellaneous 
gleanings. I wonder if you would care to cast a supercilious 
eye on my little hoard. I don’t often display my treasures be- 
cause your regular collector is usually a man of one idea — 
indefinitely repeated — and he is disappointed to find that I am 
not. But you, like myself, are more eclectic in taste and l 
should have great pleasure in introducing you to Aladdin's 
Cave, if you would care to inspect ks contents.” 

I was not, really, particularly interested, but yet I was faintly 
curious as to the nature of his "board.” It sounded like a very 
queer collection, and might ini. Jude some objects of real inter- 
est. Besides which, the man himself, despite his exasperating 
verbosity and obscurities of speech, rather attracted me. 
Accordingly, I accepted his invitation, and, when wc had 
exchanged visi* in g- cards and arranged the day and hour of 
my visit, we separated, be shaping a course in a westerly 
direction and I bearing east, towards my chambers m Lincoln’s 
Inn. 


{ HAP It R II 

ALADDIN'S CAVE 

Mr. PknroslN residence or John Daw’s Nest, as he would 
have called it, was situated in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and, 
whar is more, it was one of the lew remaining original houses, 
dating back to the time when residents could look out ol their 
windows through the open end of the square, across the 
meadows to the heights of Ilighgate, Appropriately to the 
house of a collector of antiquities, its door was garnished with 
a pair of link* extinguishers, as well as with a fine brass knocker 
and an old-fashioned bed-handle. 

A flourish on the knocker, reinforced by a hearty tug at 
the bell-pull, resulted in the opening of the door and the 
appearance thereat of an elderly man of depressed and 
nephritic aspect, with puffy eyelids and a complexion like that 
of a suet pudding. He received the announcement of my 
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identity with resignation, and, having admitted me, took my 
hat and stick and silently introduced me to a small rQom, the 
window of which commanded a view of the leaden statue of 
her late Majesty, Queen Anne. At this window I had taken up 
a position from which I could contemplate that rather neglected 
example of an extinct art when the door opened briskly and 
Mr. Penrose entered. 

“Ha!” said he, “I see you arc admiring the mimic render- 
ing of our proverbially deceased twenty -shilling Lady.” 

“I am afraid,” said I, as we shook hands, “that your para- 
phrase fails in precision. You would have to pay thirty shillings 
to-day to buy a sovereign, if you could find one.” 

“There,” lie retorted, “is exemplified the pedantic accuracy 
of the legal mind. But I spoke in term* of the past. The 
aureous reality is now as dead as madame herself. But what 
think you of rhat masterpiece of the plumber’s an? I rather 
like it; and it is the genuine mcml. I have tried it vrith my 
pocket-knife. To tell \ou a little secret, I had thought of mak- 
ing an offer for it.” 

“Do you mean,” I exclaimed, 'that you want to buy 
it?” 

“If it should come into the market,” he replied. “Unfoitu- 
nately it has not, up to the present.” 

“But what on earth could you do with a kaJen statue?” 
1 protested. 

“Put it in my gallery,” he replied, “if the floor would stand 
it.” 

“You can take it,” said I, “that it would not. Why, the thing 
must weigh tons. Besides, it is much better in the place that it 
was made to occupy and which it does really adorn in its rather 
mouldy way.” 

“In short,” said he, “vou think me a bit of a vandal” (which 
was the literal truthX “Well, vou needn't be alarmed. It is safe 
from my acquisitive instincts for the present.” 

He turned to a nondescript piece of furniture, half side- 
board and half armoire, and, opening a ioor, took out a 
decanter and two glasses, tvhich he placed on the table. 

“Befoie we venture into Aladdin’s Cave,” said he, raking out 
the stopper of the decanter “shall we fortify ourselves with a 
morsel of cake?” 

He looked at me interrogatively as he picked up the decanter. 
Of course, there was no cake visible; but my growing skill in 
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interpreting bis verbal puzzles enabled me to diagnose the 
dark-brown wine as Madeira. 

Without giving me time to refuse, he filled the two glasses, 
and, having handed me one, proceeded in a very deliberate 
and workmanlike fashion to empty the other. 

“The vintages of the Fortunate Isles,” said he, as he refilled 
his glass, “have always commended themselves to me, rivalled 
only in my affection by the product of the vines of Xeres” 
(he pronounced the name in the Spanish manner, “Hercth,” 
as a slight additional precaution against being too readily 
understood), “preferably the elderly and fuscous variety.” 

I noted the fact — while he filled his third glass — as explain- 
ing the vinous aroma which I had noticed in Parrott’s shop as 
apparently exhaling from his person It turned out later to be 
not without significance. Madeira and old brown sherry by 
no means share the mnocuou^ncss of what Penrose would pro- 
bably have called “the celestial herb.” 

When I had resolutely declined a refill, he reluctantly 
returned the decanter to its abiding-place and locked the door 
thereof. 

“And now,” said he, c we shall proceed to explore the secret 
recesses of the cavern.” 

lie conducted me out into the fine, spacious hall, from which 
a noble staircase gave access to the upper doors. In one swift 
glance I noted that the appointments were not w r ortRy of the 
architecture, for the furniture — of which there was a good deal 
too much — consisred of undeniable “dentist’s oak,” and there 
were one or two shabbv-looking busts, the obvious plaster of 
which had been varnished by some optimist in the hope that 
they might therpby be mistaken for bron/e. But 1 had little 
opportunity for detailed inspection, for my host threw open, 
with something of a flourish, an adjacent door and motioned 
to me to enter; which 1 did, and found myself in one of a pair 
of great, lofty communicating rooms, and forthwith began my 
tour of inspection. 

I had expeued to lmd Mr. Pennse's collection something 
of an oddity, but the reality far exceeded my expectations. It 
was an ama/mg hoard. Alike, in icspect of matter and manner, 
it was astonishing and bewildering. Of the ordinary collector’s 
fastidious selection, prim tui<ne>s and orderly arrangement 
there was no trace. The things that jostled one another on the 
crowded shelves and tables were in every respect incongruous; 
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for, on the one hand, rare and valuable pieces, such as the 
“Vicar and Moses” and a fine slip-ware tyg, stood cheek by 
jowl with common, worthless oddments, and, on the other, the 
objects themselves were devoid of any sort of kinship or 
relation. The “Vicar,” for instance, was accompanied by a 
hroken Roman pot, a few worthless fragments of Samian ware, 
a dried crab covered with acorn barnacles and half a dozen 
horse-brasses, while the tvg had as its immediate neighbour a 
Sheffield coffee-pot, a Tunbridge-ware wafer-box, a pewter 
candlestick and one or two hint implements. 

'Ihe confus^n and disorder that prevailed were perfectly 
astounding. These fine old rooms, with such splendid possibili- 
ties, suggested nothing more or less than the store of some 
curio dealer or the premises of an auctioncex on the day pre- 
ceding a sale of miscellaneous property. I ventured tentatively 
to comment on the lack ol arrangement, 

“You have certainly got a very remarkable collection,” said 
I, “but don’t you think that its interest would be incicased if 
5 'ou adopted some sort of i/assification ? Here, for instance, is a 
wine-glass, a Jacobiic glass, apparently/' 

“Not apparently/’ he objected. 4 Actually. An undoubtedly 
genuine piece. An appropriate memorial, too. ‘Charlie fined 
good ale and wine ' ” 

“So he did, as l his nose doth show' In the portraits. Bur why 
put this gfihs ue\( to that barbaric -looking par? Iheie is no 
relation whatever between the two things.” 

“There is the rt/ation of unlikeness” he replied. “And don’t 
disparage that rare and precious pot. It is extremely ancient. 
Prehistoric. Neolithic, I believe, is the correct word.” 

“But why not put all the prehistoric pots together instead of 
mixing them up with tablc-ghss and Scandinavian carvings?” 

“Th3t would seem a dull airangtment,” said he. “You 
would lose lire etfcct of variety, the thrill of uuexpcctcdness. 
How delightful, tor instance, after considering this book of 
hours and this highly ornate stemutatoriuiri” — lie indicated a 
handsome tortoiseshell snuff-box — “to come upon these 
siliceous relics of the childhood of the rate — also neolithic, I 
believe — the products of my own fossatory activities.” 

The “relics” referred to consisted of half a do/en rough flint 
nodules wb»'ch looked as if they might have been gathered from 
a road-mender’s heap. They may have been genuine flint 
implements, but they were certainly not neohthic. No one with 
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die most elementary knowledge of stone implements could have 
supposed that they were. But my host’s easy-going acceptance 
of them, and his indiilerence as to*the actual facts, brought 
home to me a state of mind at which 1 wondered more and 
more as I examined this amazing collection. 

For, in the first place, Mr. Penrose displayed the most com- 
plete and comprehensive ignorance of ‘‘antiques” of every kind. 
He knew no more of them than their names, and he frequently 
got those wrong. But not only was he ignorant. He was quite 
indifferent. Ke seemed to be totally devoid of interest in the 
individual things which he had accumulated; and the question 
that I asked myself was what earthly object he could have had 
in this enormous and miscellaneous collection. Appaientlv, he 
was possessed by an insatiable acquisitiveness, with no other 
motive behind it. Mere possession seemed to be the object of 
his desire; and with mere possession he appeared to be satis- 
fied. Not without reason had he likened himself to “The Great 
John Daw.” 

My long tour of inspection came at last to an end, I had 
examined the collection very thoroughly, not only to please 
my host — though he was evidently gratified and flauered by 
the interest that I displayed in his “hoard” — but became it 
contained mingled with a good deal of rubbish, many curious 
end beautiful objects that invited examination. The lan piece 
that I inspected was an an:ient gold fcrnoch, ricfflv decorated 
with gilt filigree work and set with gain us. 1 lifted it tenderly 
from the dusty scrap of paper (marked in pencil with the 
number %3) nn which it rested and carried it to the window 
to look at it m a better light. 

“This is a very fine piece of work, Mr. Penrose,” T remaikcd. 

“JIa! ’ said lie, “the papistical fibula commends itself. 1 am 
glad you like it.” 

“A Roman fibula’” I exclaimed in sui prise f T should have 
taken it for a Saxon brooch.” 

“You may be right,” he admitted; “in fact, I am inclined to 
tbuik that you are. At any raie, it is one or the other ” 

“But,” I protested, “surely you keep some sort of recoid. I 
see that the pieces are numbered. Haven’t you a catalogue?” 

“To be sum I have,” he replied, “Excellent idea! We’ll get 
out the Domesday Book and sec which of us is right.” 

He pulled t ut the drawer of a table and produced therefrom 
a manuscript book which he opened and began to turn over 
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the leaves. Still holding the brooch, I stepped across to him 
and looked over his shoulder. And then I got a fresh surprise, 
though I ought to have been prepared for something unusual. 
For if the collection was eccentric, the catalogue was positively 
fantastic. It seemed to be (and probably was) expressly de- 
signed to be as completely unintelligible as possible. The brief 
entries, scribbled illegibly in pencil, were apparently worded 
in Mr. Penrose's peculiar, cryptic dialect, and, for the most 
part, 1 could make nothing of them. Running my eye down the 
pages, I deciphered with dijhtulty such entries as: “t T p -4-. 
Mudlarks,” “Sammy. Pot sand. Sinbad,” “Funereal flower- 
pot, Juh'e-Pohy,” “Carver, Jul. rop.” 

I stood crazing in speechless astonishment at this amazing 
record wmle Penrose slowJv turned the leaves, glancing slyly 
at nv trom time to time, apparently to sec how I took it. At 
length — at unneccssaty length— Number was found; but 
it was not very illuminating — to me — lor it consisted only of 
the laconic statement “Sweeney's resurrection.” Apparently 
however, it conveyed something to him. tor he said, “Yes, you 
are right. I recollect now.” Rut he did not enter into any 
particulars 

I laid the brooch down on us <Jin of paper and began to 
think oi departing, and memwlnlc he look'd at me with a very 
odd ci pres lion: an expulsion of mingled anxiety and 
hesitation 

“I have to thank you, Mr. Pcnro%c,” udd I, “for a very 
pleasant and prom able afternoon, it was very good of you to 
let me see ail your treasures. I have <ccn rhem all, I suppose?” 

He did not teply for a lew moments, but cotiduued to look 
at me in that queer, anxious, irresolute fashion, i uddenly, his 
hesitation gave way and lie bursi out m k w, impressive tones, 
m a manner of the deepest secrecy . 

“The lact is that you haven't. There is another hide hoatd, 
which I don’t show to anyone, but just gloat ova m secret. I 
don’t even meniif 11 its existence. Lhit, somehow I fed tempted 
to make an exception in your case. What ut> you say? Would 
you like to have a jeep at the contents of Bluebeaid’s 
chambet 

“This sounds rather alarming,” said I. “Were there not 
certain penalties for undue cunosiiv?” 

“I hold you immune from those ” he replied. “Only I 
stipulate that this private view shall be rc^fy a private view, 
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to be spoken of to nobody. I can rely on you to keep my 
secret?* 

I did not much like this. Like most lawyers, I am a cautious 
man, and cautious men do not care to be made the unprivi- 
leged repositories of other people’s secrets. But I could hardly 
refuse; and when I had, rather reluctantly, given the required 
undertaking, he moved off towards a door in a corner of the 
room and 1 followed, wondering anxiously what he was going 
to show me and whether it would commit me to any unlawful 
knowledge. 

The room into which he led me — and of which he closed and 
bolted the door — was o smallish apartment, at one end of which 
was a massive mahogany cupboard or armoire. When he had 
unlocked this and thrown open the door*, there was revealed 
the steel front of a large safe or small strong-room Apparently 
the safe-key was not in his bunch, for he returned die latter 
to his pocket and then, retiring a few paces, stood with his 
back to me while he dived into some secret recesses of his 
clothing. In a few mr meats he turned round, rather red from 
his exertions, and stepped up to the safe with the key in his 
hand, while I watched with growing curiosity. 

The lock clicked soidj , a turn of the handle withdrew the 
bolts and the pmderous door swung open, disclosing a range 
of shallow drawers which occupied the whole of Jthc interior. 
My host, lirst withdrawing the key and slipping it into his 
waistcoat pocket, proceeded to pull oui the top drawer and 
carry it to a table under tiu window. And then I breathed a 
sigh of relief. 7 here was nothing incriminating, after all. The 
drawer was simply filled with jewellery, looking, indeed, like a 
tray from a jeweller’s window. My host’s secrecy was naturally 
and reasonably explained by the value of his ticasuies and their 
highly portable and negotiable character. 

I looked over the content of the drawer with keen interest, 
foi I am rather fond of gems, though I have no special know*- 
Icdgc of them. My host, too, showed a pleasure and enthus- 
iasm in regard to the things, themselves, which contrasted 
strikingly with the indiffeicnce that he had displayed towards 
the general collection. 

Yet, even here, there was no glimmer of connoisseurship. 
His manner suggested mere miserly gloating, and his ignorance 
of these beautiful baubles astonished me. It was suggested by 
the absence of any classification, by the way in which totally 
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unrelated stones were jumbled together, and the suggestion 
was confirmed by his comments. For instance, in this first 
drawer were two catVeyes placed side by side; but they be- 
longed to totally different categories. One, a dark yellowish- 
green stone with a bright band of bluish light, was a cymophane 
or true cat’s-eye — a chrysoberyl. The other, a charming stone 
of the hue known as ’'honey yellow/’ was a quartz cat’s-eye and 
should have been placed with the other quart7 gems. I ventured 
to comment on the fact, referring to the cymophane as a chryso- 
beryl, but he interrupted me with the protest : 

kt Chrysobend ! Violin-bows, my dear sir! Call not the 
optic of the fair Tabitha a chrysoberyl ! ” 

As he obviously knew — and cared — nothing of the actual 
characters of precious stones, I did not pursue the question, but 
continued my inspection of the really inteiening and remark- 
able collection. The admiration that I expressed evidently gave 
him considerable pleasure and he also made admiring com- 
ments from nine to time, Lhough without much appearance of 
taste or discrimination. Cut his enthusiasm did really wake up 
when he brought forth the third drawer, which was devoted 
entirely to opals, and as these beautiful gems are special 
favourites of mine, we examined them with sympathetic 
pleasure. 

It was a really magnificent collection, and what rather sur- 
prised me (considenng the collector’s comprehensive ignorance) 
was its genuinely representative character. There were speci- 
mens of every \ancty ol the gem. Of the noble, or precious, 
opal a long range of examples was shown, of all the varied 
rainbow hues and of various sizes up to nearly an inch in 
diameter; some in plain mounts but most of them encircled 
with borders of rose diamonds or brilliants. 1 here were harle- 
quin opals, Mexican fire opals, glowing like blazing coals, black 
opals, a large series of the common non-prismatic form, of 
vaiious hues, and one or two examples of the dark, pitchy 
“root” or matrix streaked and speckled with points of prismatic 
colour. 

But the gem of the collection, in interest if rot in beauty, was 
a cameo, cut in a disc of precious opal embedded in its dark 
matrix. The oval slab of matrix, carrying the glowing cameo, 
was worked into a pendant with a broad border of small rose 
diamonds and coloured stones forming the design of a rose, a 
thistle and a central star, w r hile. at the bottom, worked in tiny 
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diamonds* was the word “Fiat”; which, with die engraved 
portrait of a middle-aged gentleman in a wig, gave a due to 
the significance of the jewel. 

As I pored over this curious memorial, Penrose watched me 
with a smile of evident gratification. 

“My favourite child/ 9 he remarked, taking it out of its 
compartment and handing it to me, together with a magnifying 
glass. “Just look at the detail of the face.” 

1 examined it through the lens and was greatly impressed 
by the perfection of the modelling on so minute a scale. 

“Yes,” 1 said, “it is quite a wondertul piece of work. One 
gets the impression that ir might be a really good portrait. 
And now I know/ 9 I added, as I returned the jewel to him, 
“why you swore me to secrecy.” 

He paused with the trinket in his hand, looking at me wrh 
a distinctly startled evpre^sion, 

“What do you mean?” lie demanded. 

“Well/ 9 I replied, “you must admit that it is a rather in- 
criminating object to have in your possession.” 

He garbed at me uneasily, almost with an appearance of 
alarm, and rejoined * 

“I don't understand you. How, in eliminating?” 

I chuckled with mischievous satisfaction. For an inveterate 
joker, he seemed decidedly “slow in the uptake.” 

“Doesn’t it occur to you,” I replied, “*hat a ponrut of 
James Francis Edward, the King over the water, cherished 
secretly by a presumably loyal subject of his Majesty George 
the Fifth, tends to suggest highly improper political senti- 
ments? I call it rank sedition.” 

“Oh, I see vriiat 3 ^)u mean,” «*aiJ he, with an uneasy laugh, 
apparently relieved — and slightly annoyed — a! my schoolboy 
jest, “but sedition of that kind is a trifle threadbare in these 
days.” 


He returned the jewel to its place in the drawer and carried 
the latter back to the safe. As he slid it in, he remarked: 

“That's the last of the gem collection. The other drawers 
contain coins You may as well see them, too.” 

I wcnL through the coin collection and was rather surprised 
at its range, for it included ancient coins, Greek, Roman, 


Gaulish and British and English coins from the Middle Ages 

1 J _ • T» - iJk* ** . 


down to the late spade guineas. But 
memory concerning them is that the 
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to be mixed up, with an almost total lack of order, and that 
there appeared to be an abnormal proportion of gold corns. 

When the last of the drawers had been examined and re- 
turned and the safe and its enclosing cupboard had been closed 
and locked, I began oiue more to think of taking my leave But 
my host pres^d me to stay and take a cup of tea with him, and, 
when I had accepted his invitation, he conducted me back 
through the large gallery to the room into which I had first 
been sh< wn Here, the melancholy man servant — who answered 
to the name of Kjckweeu — presently brought us tea and drew 
a couple ol arm-chairs up to the taMt 

“I his collection of yours, 71 ’ I remarked, as my ho*t poured 
out the te 1 , must icj* r esent a 1 ir^c amount < f sunk capital ” 

4 1 hardiv regard it as sunk,” Iv 1 piled ‘ su ng that 1 have 
the u->c tnd enjoyment oi my treasures, but the collection is 
worth i *oi oi n on* y — at ist f 1 ( pc it i« It h *s cost a lot ” 
“So I shf old suppo o,” <aid I, and »t niu^ cost you some 
ib'U" qu* e sub t nrna 1 m t ic matter of m*nrm» c * 

“Ah 1 ” said h( , 4 I in* gLd you iai< od tl at qut mon For tlie 
fact e, that the collects n is not insured ai all I h<i\c mtended 
to go into the m trer, but theie arc certain difi cullies that have 
put me oil Now, 1 dan say you laiow a good dtal about 
insurance ” 

4 1 I now something about the legal aspects,” I replied, “and 
f ueh knowledge as I possess is at your dispo al You certainly 
ought to be secured against what might be a very heavy loss 
What are the dnhculucs that \ou refer to?” 

“Web,” he msweicd in a low voice, leaning across the table, 
‘ I don’t want to go about prodaun ng my >olf as the ow^et of 
a priceless collection Might arouse interest m the wrong 
quarter, you see And as u ill- gems, a > 1 told you, thev arc a 
secret board tlr exigence of which r di>Jo^e to nobody except- 
ing your.clf \cu au the only per cu cO whom J hav*. snown 
them ” 

“But,” I protested, “somebody must have so*d them to you 
and must be aware tint yc u have them ” 

“*1 hey know that I have— or had — the individual jewels 
that they sold me, but they don’t Inow that I h<o c a great tnd 
valuable coiltmon And I dm’t want them to know but that 
is the diihcultv about the in mranu? Before I c( ulu injure the 
collection, I should have to get it valued, ard the valuer would 
have to see the gems, and then the cat wi ill be out of the 
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bag. At least, that is what I suppose. Perhaps I am wrong. 
Could I effect an insurance for a certain definite sum without 
calling in a valuer?” 

“You mean,” I replied, “on a declaration that you had 
certain property of a certain value? No. I think a company 
would want evidence that the property insured actually existed 
and was of the value alleged; and in the event of a fire or a 
burglary, they certainly would not pay on property alleged to 
have been lost but which had never been proved to exist. But 
1 think you are raising imaginary difficulties. You could stipu- 
late that the valuation should to a strictly confidential trans- 
action. Remember that the company's interests aic the same 
as your own. If they insure you against buiglary, they won’t 
want you to be burgled.” 

“No, that is true,” lie admitted. “And you think I could 
rely on the secrecy of the valuer?” 

“I have no doubt of it,” I replied, “particularly if you made 
clear yom reasons for insisting on secrecy ” 

“I am glad you think diat,” said he. “and I shall act on your 
advice without delay I will pur the ca c e 10 the manager of the 
Society which has insured this house ” 

“I think you ought to do so at once,” I urged. “There must 
be man} thousands of pounds' worth of property in your 
collection and a fire or a burglary might sweep^way the bulk 
of 11 in a night.” 

He repeated, with emphasis, his intention to attend to the 
matter without futihcr duay, and the subject then dropped. 
Alter a little more desultory conversation, I n se to take mv 
leave, and the lugubrious Kjckw*. cd, having presented me with 
my hat and suck, let me out at the sireer door with the air of 
admitting me to the family vault. 

As 1 wended homewards I found ample matter for reflection 
in the modems of my visit, bur chiefly my thoughts concerned 
thetnscive* with my eccentric ho 3 t. Ah Penro>e was ccrtamly 
a very strange ri^n and the more I thought about him, the less 
did I fee) able to understand him. He hail so many oddities, 
and each of them suggested problems to which I could find no 
solution. Ihtte was the collection, for instance. Including the 
genr and coins, it must have been of very great value, and its 
accumulation mu*t have emailed a vast expenditure of time 
ar ^ effort, to say nothing of the prodigious sums of money that 
must have been spent. But with what object? He had none of 
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the ordinary collector’s evpertncss and enthusiasm. He had no 
special knowledge of any single class of objects* not even of the 
gems for which he professed so much affection The motive 
force that impelled hun to collect seemed to be simple acquisi- 
tiveness* the mere cupiJitas hufnn it 

But the outstanding feature of his character was sccrcnve- 
ncss He was a secret man of ihc very deepest dye His in- 
veterate habit of scuecy coloured c\cr> word and acuon The 
ridiculous jaigon that he used 1 is sill\ circumlocutions and 
ellipses and paiaphra c es, were hut phases of the tendency, as if 
he grudged to ii^c’ose the who’e oi his meaning Iven the 
preposterous catalogue rcualed die '•unit t*aa, lor, while it 
stemi.il to have been made ddmtntciy unintelligible, it was 
clcai that the ab>ird entr ls hcM son e hidden meaning which 
was inU ngible to him 

It wa^ nut an Jc u mg trait No^c of us 1 kes a ^ertt man 
And vcr> naturdly I cr <tcrcc;y implies d siru t, and, mort- 
(ver,we ire apt — lgaiu 'ay n itunh\ —to assume some lease n 
lor the s^tclv, and to suspect tl u it is a chuiohtablc reason 
1 lnit U w^s wi h uiv m thv prt ^ nt c isc, and my gtneni dis- 
like of the v srei Irl it of nnnd was * pi ivncd bv the fact that 
1 hod become involved Ui he *urcc\ Jut promitC that had 
Lcui e\ iu 1 tier i me m rq lrd to c gems uuirred to me 
w- th a certain d stiMe ind rt umnent I was row imtcd io the 
c net dnenr of a bu wh rh w^s no cor urn cf mine and of 
tfk bearings of wl iJ\ I knew noibn lh* e'plmatjonj that 
Penrose had uun for kerpinp « ^ra his prcuous homd were 
nor unerase na ole Bu* suppo c ihcre were other rca^n c The 
thing was possible Some co 1 s lots u ic not o'ti scrupulous 
and 1 recalled, not 101 the first i niw the sinpuhr, starded 
t\prcssici *iih vcixiv.li lu bin LoUd l t me wnen I made my 
foolish joke about (h* Jacobite icwc 

In sbott I was noL quite London able about that promise 
"there i> something a httic disnirban* about a secret hoard of 
vahnNk* guns md but f n the i nt that Pent s<. was enviously 
a man of ample me ms, my riof s^ional expcixcnu s ungbt have 
caused me to ask myself w hethcr lu> very odd collection might 
not cover sc me acuvitics ol a vh re questionable kind 
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CHAPTER III 

EXIT MR. PENROSE 

I did not sec Penrose again for about a fortnight. Then, having 
occasion to call at Parrott’s shop to inquire after a gate-leg 
table which I had purchased and which was undergoing some 
necessary restorations, I encountered him, standing opposite 
to a lantern clock which had been rixed on a temporary bracket 
and was ticking cheerfully with every sign of robust health. 
Noting his evident interest in the venerable timepiece, 1 stop- 
ped to discuss it witb him. 

"You are looking at that (Lock, Mr. Penrose,” said 1, "as if 
you contemplated making an investment.” 

"I don’t contemplate/’ he replied. "I investigated in it some 
time ago. It is a poor thing, bur mire own.” 

"I shouldn't call ir a poor thing,” said I. “It is quite a good 
clock and it logits to me as if it were absolutely ir*ta. t and in 
its original condition. Which is unusual in the case of lantern 
docks. People will linker with them and spoil them. You weze 
lucky to lind an untour hed specimen.” 

“I didn't ” said he. "When it i ante to me — •throutji ihc usual 
psittacoid channel — it was a mere wrcvk. Some mi c begotten 
iXvdaius had eviscerated u and wrought havov, with its cnrruils. 
Thereupon I sought medicinal advice for the invalid and had 
it put under treatment.” 

“You sent ft to a cloekmakcr?" I suggested. 

“I did not,” he replied. “It had had too much cioikmukcr 
already. I consulted the erudite and podophihalniate horologcr, 
and behold i — it has renewed its youth like the eagle.” 

1 must confess that this stumped me for the moment, until a 
lb i\ of supernormal intelligence associated the word "podoph- 
thalmate” with Mr. Polton’s protuberant eye glass. 

"I didn’t know that Mr. Poll on was a practical mechanic/’ 
I remarked. 

"Oh, don’t call him that!” Penrose protested. “He is a 
magician, a wizard, a worker ol miracles. By the way, Mrs. 
Peuigrew, I rather expected to find him here. He promised to 
see this clock safely established in my gallery.” 

"He is here,” replied Mrs. Pettigrew, "He is in the wurk- 
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shop, doing something to Mr. Tims’s lathe. Would you like to 
walB across and let him know that you have arrived? You 
know the way. And perhaps, Mr Lockhart, you would like to 
go and inspect your table? I think Tims wants you to see 

it.” 

I accepted the invitation and, following Pemosc, passed out 
at the back of the shop and ciosscd a small paved yard to a 
wide doorway. Passing through this, I entered a roomy work- 
shop, lighted by a skylight and littered with articles of ancient 
furniture m all stages of decay and dismemberment These 
we*e three persons m the workshop First, iheie w as Mr Tims, 
a tal\ aged man, trail and v let rep u of aspea — unal he picked 
up a tool, when he seemed suddenly to develop frtsh strength 
and vitality Xe\t, there was Mr Pohon m *lmt sleeves and an 
apron ^vhich appeared Oy its kngth to have been borrowed 
Lnm lims), earned at the mi men iu re Uv ng die head s to 
oi a woodturner s lad e 1 1v* th »rd pi ison was Mr. Parrott, as 
1 learned when Penrose greeted hun, and as this was the hrst 
time tli^t I had encoimrcrcd h*m in the fie h I looked at him 
wtth iOmt i ipom y 

‘Mcmienr Je P^rr jeuei” v is a < >mt\l n urm uaMcoLng 
nun an 1 v i n ad die l,j ~ of a snopkeepe* Daik clean- 
r, ra d and I'hic jnwkd, he h J ra f hc** the appear mec of an 
ctoi an J hm i m vut< ncighien' d by a .cmm precision 

cf spt Ji at vi v.le uiics oi i man anon, aiv espc uliy by a 
tendency to the uc ol stuJic I md appropnne g^stuics 
Obimu^y, he was not onH an edutved man but wUit one 
v/ouJtl c J* a gentltm m, easy arid pk i ant in m nucr, with that 
( oinhr <i*h rt of JvJcn m e and d gmry tl at is ailaih ible only by 
a w< H b**ed irnn 

Wiiui 1 had uitxodu ed my^'f, Mr Tims produced the 
dismembered table and e^ubued he ^pairs on the damaged 
teg 

“You 'cc, ^ir,” he mph nrd, ‘‘I’ve cui i ui tl e w t pn-^den 
part and kt in a patch of sound oal Dop tnmk he’ll do?” 

‘T)o you i rop^c to sta n r lv patch ?” 1 »i iuired 

“1 hat’s as you please,” repi i d Tims ‘I wouldn’t A mend’s 
a mend, but a Mam* d m md loot s like a f ike ” 

I tli n ,r lims is ix t h snd Pairnt *T>ClU r leave the 
pa*ch to darken naturally ” 

To this 1 assenud, and theieupon Mr Tims proceeded to 
assemble die separated parts while Pariot* and I looked on, 
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and Penrose divided his attention between the table and Mr* 
Polton’s operations on the lathe, 

“By the way, Mr. Penrose,” said I, suddenly remembering 
our last conversation, “how goes the insurance scheme? Have 
you solved the difficulty of the valuer?” 

Penrose turned to me quickly with a look of annoyance, so 
that I was sorry I had spoken. 

“There is nothing to report at present,” he replied wirh 
unwonted shortness of manner; and, as if to close the subject, 
he stepped across to the lathe and manifested a sud len and not 
very intelligent interest in us mechanism. However, Mr. 
Potion’s job was apparently completed, for, when he had 
replaced the band on the pulley, tested the centres and given 
the fly-wheel a trial spin, he proceeded to shed the apron and 
put on his coat, and was forth wirh spirited away by Penrose. 

I had noticed that when I spoke of the insurance Mr Parrott 
had seemed to prick up his ears (which, perhaps, explained the 
anroyamc of the sec relit e lVnrose), Bui he made no remark 
while the latter was present, though he had evidently heard 
and noted what had been said, for, when Penrose had gone, 
he asked : 

“Do I understand that Mr. Ptnrosc has actually decided to 
insure his a ilution? I have repeatedly urged him to, but he 
has always agreed with me *iul then let the mailer iJide.” 

“1 am ufiaui,” sa.d I, “that my experience I? the same as 
yours. I advise! imn to insure without delay, bur you heard 
what he sam.” 

‘*1 hea^d what he said,” Parrott replied, “but it didn’t e< n- 
vev mu* h lo me, cxccptmg that he is .>tili putnng the business 
ofl. Which is rather ioolfch of him. His collection is of no great 
vahie, as coIVctions go, but still, it represents a noud deal of 
m ncy, and he would sutler a substantial loss it lie had a ilie ” 

“Or a burglary,” 1 suggested. 

“T here is not much rnk of that,” said he. “Burglars wouldn't 
be. tempted by a collection of minellaneous bric-a-brac, most 
of it identifiable and none of any considerable value. BuTplars 
like more portable goods and things that are iutrinsk ally 
valuable, such as precious tretuls and jewellery.” 

“You have seen his collection, of course?” said I. 

“Yes. As a matter ot fact, 1 suppiie i the greater parr of it. 
And I gather that von have seen it, too?” 

“Yes. lie was good enough to show me his treasures. That 
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was how I came to advise him about the insurance. It seemed 
to me very unsafe for valuable properfy like that to be quite 
unprotected/’ 

U I shouldn’t have called it very valuable property,” said he. 
“But perhaps he has some things that I haven’t seen. It would 
be like Mr. Penrose to keep his court-cards up his sleeve. Did 
he show you any really valuable pieces?” 

Noto, here was the very difficulty that I had foreseen. 
Obviously, ParroLt was unaware of the existence of the hoard 
of jewels and coins, but he evidently suspected Penrose of 
possessing something more than he bad disclosed. It was very 
unpleasant, but my promise of secrecy left me no choice. I 
mun either lie or prevaricate. 

“It is difficult for me to estimate values,” said I, adopting 
the lest objectionable alternative, “but some of the things that 
I saw must have been worth a good deal of money. There was 
a Saxon gold ornamenr, for instance. Wouldn't that be rather 
valuable? 

“Oh, certainly,” he agned, “but only in a modest wav. I 
don’t know what such a thing would fctdi, say, at Christie’s. 
But I think >ou said he was tmplnviug a valuer, and having 
some difficulty with him, apparently?” 

“No,” I replied “His difficulty is that a regular valuation 
would have in be made, which would involve an inspection of 
his goods and the making of an inventory. He seems to object 
to having a valuer noting round his premises/' 

“lie would, naturally,” said Parrott. “I have never met such 
an extraordinarily secretive nrui. But really, the \olucr would 
not be necessary. I could draw up an estimate that would 
satisfy the Company — that is if the properly to be insured 
is only what l have seen. But, as 1 said, he may have some 
other things which he has not disc * ^ed to me. Do you think he 
has?” 

Here I must needs prevaricate again; but I kept as near to 
the truth as I could, 

“It is impossible for me to "uess w r hat p-pperty be has,” I 
said. “You know the man. I knew oiffv what he showed me.” 

Parrott looked dissat'tfitd with my answer, which was, in- 
deed, pretty obviously evasive, am! he seemed disposed to press 
the matter further; but, at ihw point, Mr. Tims, having com* 
pleted the assembling of the parts of the tabic, offered the 
completed work for my inspection and ap 1 royal. I looked it 
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over quickly, and, having pronounced it satisfactory, took the 
opportunity to make my escape before Parrott should have time 
to propound any more questions 
As I re-entered the shop from the yard, Penrose and Polton 
were just passing out at the front door, the latter carrying 
the body of the cloJc and the former bearing a large parcel, 
which presumably contained ihc weights, the pendulum and 
the bracket I veut to the door and watched them receding 
down the stiect until they reached the comer, when Penrose, 
happening to glance bad, ot erved me and greeted me with a 
flourish of his free hand Ihen tliev tuired the comer and 
di appeared from my « yht and thus though I huie gue sed it 
at the time, did Mr Penrose pass < ut of mv ken foi e/er 
Fu I never saw him again A few days later, I joined the 
South La urn c runt, and thuiu/orih, f r dw nea few 
moi ths, pa^sid m ) t of my time in the county tuwns m vhiJi 
the assui w*re held, md wh n I came b~d M* Penrose 
had disappeaicd 

The ia^t wa> commur icitej to rre by Mr* Pctogrew, who, 
m her kmdJy and discreet i * ln<n, tried to nnamisu the ab- 
normal fc >*urcs of the ifl i 1 

Po y u mean, Mrs 1 ettigicw ” I e\ci umed, € that he his 
gone aw tv lioni his home aid 1 fL no lidre *> oi indication a** 
to Vvhcre he s to be fi unJP 

So 1 understand,” s^e replt d, but T chnl really knew 
any t f the particulars 5 

‘Put” said I, it is a v*r* extraord nary afv T ” 

“It w uJJ be ” she ‘ in tl * ta e >f any ordiriry mm 
Bu» you kn v\ what Mr Pcn-o c is It wouta be quite 1 It him, 
it he h°d occ 4t ion siv, to go abroad, tn go a* d keep his c wn 
counsel as to wlurt be had gini to I believe lie Ins done u 
bdirc though nor for so lew a time I und^i>und thit on 
more than one oed unh 1 as pone out m 1 s car ax d driven 
awa/ into di ^)untr\ Without sanrg my thing to his servant 
as to hts mi'nitns -ju *■ nc out and ’•eiumel a* cr a few 
d< vs, sa mg nc tmrg to anvbody as to v uerc he hid fxen * 

4 Ami n<* ! 31 snd I 4 lie ^n t le qmte in his right mind 
But this a x ur a uns rrher difLiem from the other escapades 
You r ly 1^ ha been <*anv. ft. t a couple of month* It 1 ols very 
iru h u if lie had gone t r <mod ’ 

‘ It doc-*, ' she amecd and uien after a pause, she con- 
tinued. “It has b<ui a great blow to Mr Paiiort, fir Mr 
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Penrose was by far our best customer He was really the main- 
stay of the business, and now that he has gone and that we have 
lost poor Mr I mis, it is very doubtful if we can carry on ” 
“Why, what has happened to Tuns?” I asked 
“He is dead, poor old thing,” she replied “He got influ- 
enza and went out like the snuff of a candle He wa* very old 
and frail, ^ou know But he was invaluable to Mr Parrott He 
was mch a woiukr f ul workman ” 

“Still ’ I said, “I supco t he can be replaced ” 

‘Mr Parrott thinks rot,” said s 1 c 4 and 1 am afraid he is 
ngm I* i< very d fltcult to hnd a real cabinet-maker itj these 
diys The lew mat 11 left arc mo uy old men mu even *hcy 
don t understand old Kmnure as Mi Iim* did R t, without 
a skilled restorer, wc em’t ^et on at all Mr Parrott is an 
e w cil r* jud°c bur 1 e is no workmar ” 

In s\ what ti c abst Pcnro w would mvc mUcd “the 
psitravo d (mpouiuni ’ vws mil d wav P in I nevu bfen a 
\ ry pn perous a T am I s iicrcd ai d md cd 1 hn* nl Jom 
s m i s ngu m die h of but w»rh du u J of Pair sc s 
unmet )ns purchtes for iij*CjI gauen ” as he w mid have 
dacibvd diem aid the pito a, c f I inv% s V dal tvSiora ins, 
it iiwd just nni aged u> keep dh it 

1 1 do hope,” Mi Pettigrew u u, rather d st ially, “that we 
shall be i l lc *o struggle on It Vvih re an awful di»astei for 
poor Jan and itk it the business tohipsco 01 course, Mr 
Parrott h no* oeui in a p is i on to p^y me much of a salary, 
but 1 an anl I have the us( oi th' rooms oar ihi shop, and 
with ho* earnings *s a secretary wc hive nbled alcng quite 
eonfortablv Bul it will be very affluent if I jh earnng 
noU iing md wc hive only hei 1 tfff saluy f o hvc >u aui rent 
to pav as well And it wdl he so unf nr to tne poor gir ! , who 
ought to be considnmg her own 1 Haro, to have a> c^ry the 
burdi n cf a > prranni 1 itcu n o*hcr 

I wa', vei> sorr} hr Mis rctti^mw md 1 tried to present 
a more bopclul p ante of the faun id [ lbihties 1 aho 
rcnvrded her th«t die hal my address am rhit it w s the 
addie c s of a fneud \r1 4 > wt parte i A little wtv down the 
street — but on the oppose side — 1 met Mo* Join wending 
homewards and ohnrvci hei wiWi a new mter^st With her 
short hair md shon si T r her horn r m nco spt v. ides and 
her attacne ca e, she was the t/pual Miss Ivanucth t entury 
But as she swung ah ng minlully, she conveyed a pleasant 
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impression of pluck and energy and buoyant spirits, with 
mighty little of the "poor girl” in her aspect or bearing; and, 
raising my hat in rcsponst to her friendly nod, I hoped that 
the gathering clouds might pass over her harmlessly. 

But when I next visited London the blow had fallen. I made 
my way to the dingy little street, only to find a gang of 
painters disfiguring the empty shop with garish adornments. 
The 1 ropic Bird had flown. The Popinjay was no more. The 
vacant window greeted me with a dull, unwelcoming stare. 
The pleasant little rendezvous had gone out, like poor Mr. 
Tims, with hardly a final flicker; and Mrs. Pettigrew and Joan 
and Penrose and the mysreritus Mr. Polton seemed to have 
faded out of my life like the actors in a play when the curtain 
has fallen 
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BOOK It 

Narrated by Christopher Jervis, Al.D. 
c h \ri I R IV 

THE BURGLARY AT QUERN SQUARE 

M\ m^roduaion to the strange and puzzling circumstances 
connected with the disappearance of Mr. Daniel Penrose 
occurred in a rather casual. almost accidental fashion. On a 
certain evening, at the dose ot the day’s work in the Law 
Courts T had w ilkca up with my colleague. Dr |ohn Them- 
dyke, to New Square, I mcoln’s Inn, to restore to our old 
fr^nd, Mr. Brodnbb, pome documents whk'h ir had been 
neccssaiy to produce m Court. Hnd>ng Mr Brodribb in his 
cfrice, apparently up to his eyes in basinet, we handed the 
document*- to him, and, when he had reeked them, were 
about to depart when our friend laid d< wn Ins pen, rook off 
liis sp* a k tc rtiid he ] d up his hand »o detain us 

■'Une moment, r I horn dyke ” sa.d he. “Edorc you go, there 
is a little matter that I should Uke to take y*Hii opinion on. 
I’ll just p v on my hat and walk with yuu to the comer of the 
Square. U u quite a uilhrg all air— a c least — well. I’ll tell you 
about it as v c go.” 

He rose and. putting on the hnmacuhte top hat which he 
invariably woie in defiance of modem fashions, stepped 
through into the outer ofutv. 

‘T dwU be back in a lew minutes, Jarieti,” said he, address- 
ing hi« managing clerk, and wdh d at b * led the way out. 

‘ ilie matter,” he began, as we tmeigcd on to the broad 
pavement of the Svjuare, ‘‘relates to a huigljry, or attempted 
burglary, at the house of a man whom I i* y call my client; 
a man named Daniel Penrose the ugh, act *ally, I am being 
ccmultcd by his executor, a Mr llomclge.” 

‘‘Penrose, then, 1 take it, is deceased,” said Thnmdyke. 

"No Penrose is alive, bat he is absent from hu- home and 
no one knows where he is at the moment. So Horridgc is 
assuming that hu* position as tseeutor aut houses him Lo take 
action in the absence ol the testator.” 
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“That doesn’t seem a very sound position*” Thomdyke 
remarked* “But what action doe^he propose to take?” 

“I had better explain the circumstances,” said Brodribb. 
“In the first place, the man Penrose, who has a biggish house 
in Queen Square, is the owner of a collection; a very mis- 
cellaneous collection, I understand; all sorts of trash from old 
clocks to china dogs. This stuff is kept in two large rooms on 
the ground floor, but adjoining the main rooms is a small room 
which contains nothing but a tabic, a chair and a large cup- 
board oi armoire. This room is usually kept locked, but, by 
a fortunate chance, when Pci. lose went away he left the key 
in the door, and the butler, a man named Kickwecd, finding it 
there, very properly took possession of it. 

“Now, the alleged burglary occurred about ten days ago. It 
seems that Kickwecd, making his morning round of the pre- 
mises, unlocked the door ol the small toom to go in and in- 
spect, when, to bis astonishment, he found it bolted on the 
inside. Thcrcupc n he took a pair of library steps round to the 
side of the house where the window of the small room looks on 
a narrow uncovered passage. On climbing up the steps he 
found the window unfastened and was able to slide it up and 
step rt'cr xi to the room r Jh**ic he confirmed the fact diat the 
door was bolted on the inside, but that, and the unfastened 
window, were the only si mis of 013 thing oul of the * rdma*v. 
1 he cupboard was perfectly iiract, wuli no traces wn*»rc\ "r of 
its hat mg been tampered with, and, a'though mere re sor*e 
snatches o»i the lab'e by die whriow, a* if some hard ob/Otis 
h A been puv on it moved about, there was ni thing to show 
when thoic truths hid bt en made.” 

“I he cuphuni, I pteai me, was locked?” said ThoinJyke. 

“Ye^, and with a Chubb lock ” 

“And vvha* was in the cupboard"” 

4 Ah*” i*vd Brodribb, “that is die problem. No one know* 
w r hai it coni Pane d or whether it contained arylhmp. But, hav- 
ing regard to me lacts tha» Penrose is a collet tor, that he 
aw ays kept this room locked and that the cupboard was fitted 
with a Chubb lock, the reamnible assumption is that it con- 
tained something of vahie ” 

*‘Yrs,” Thomdyke “that seems probable. But vhat 

does Mr Hurridgc propose to do?” 

“He would h*c, with my consent — I am co-executor — to 
have the lock picked and explore the inside of the cupboard ” 
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“That plan seems to present difficulties/* said Thomdyke. 
“To say nothing of the fact that a Chubb lock takes a good deal 
of picking, there is the objection that, as you don’t know what 
was in the cupboard, you couldn’t judge whether anything had 
been taken. Suppose you find it empty; you don’t know that 
it was not empty previously. Suppose you find valuable pro- 
perty in it; you still don’t know that nothing has been taken, 
and, by having forced the Jock, you assume a slightly un- 
comfortable responsibility for the safety ol the contents. Why 
not just seal the cupboard and let Penrose do the investigating 
when he letums?” 

“Yes,” said Brodribb, with a rather dissatisfied air, as he 
halted at the corner of the Square and looked up at the clock 
above the library. “But suppose he doesn’t return?” He paused 
for a few moments and then burst out: “The fact is. Thorn- 
dyke, that tins burglary is only an incident in a most compli- 
cated and puzzling affair. There is no time to go into it now, 
but I should very much hkc, some time when you have an 
hour or so to spare, to pm the whole case before you and hear 
what you have to suggest.” 

“I shall have an hour or so to spare — for you — this evening,” 
said Thotndykc, “if that will suit you.” 

Brodribb brightened visibly. “It will «uit me admirably,” 
said he. k i will get a bit of dinner and then I will trot along 
to King's Bench Walk.” 

“You needn’t do that,” said Thomdyke. “Jervis and I are 
dining at our chambers this evening. Come along and join us. 
Then we si tall be able to get into our conversational stride with 
the aid of food and a glass of wine.” 

Brodribb accepted gleefully, and, when we had settled the 
time lor him to arrive, he turned awny towards his office. But 
suddenly he stopped, searching frantically in a bulging pocket- 
book. 

“Here,” said he, holding out a small piece of paper, “is 
something to occupy your mighty brains until we meet at 
dinner, when 1 will ask you to let me have it back.” 

As Thomdyke took the paper from him, he broke out into 
a broad smile, and, turning away once more, hurried off to 
relieve the waiting Jarrett. My colleague looked at the paper, 
considered for a few moments, turned it over to glance at the 
back, held it up to the light and passed it to me without 
comment. It was a small scrap of paper — about three inches 
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square — apparently cut off a sheet with a paper-knife, and it 
bore three words untidily scribbled on it with a hard pencil: 
“Lobster ( Jlortus petasatus ).” 

“Well,” I exclaimed, gazing at the paper with mild aston- 
ishment, “I suppose this has some meaning, but I’m hanged 
if I can make any sense of it Can you?" 

He shook his head, and, raking the little document from me, 
put it away carefully in his wallet 

“Do you suppose it is some sort of clue?” 1 asked. 

“I don’t suppose anything,” he replied. “Let us wait and 
hear what Brodribb has to say about it His expression sug- 
gested what school-boys call a leg-pull. But I suspect that he has 
somcthingquiieintercsting to tell us about the absent Penrose.” 

Thorndyke’s suspicion turned out ro be correct, tor, when 
Mr. Brodribb arrived at our chambers, dressed immaculately 
and accompanied by a clerk carrying a brown-paper parcel, he 
gave us to understand that he had some rather surprising facts 
to communicate. 

“But,” he added, “I haven’t come here just to eat your 
dinner and waste your time with idle talk, 1 want you to regard 
this as a professional consultation.” 

“We will consider that question later,” said Thorndykc. 
‘‘Our immediate purpose is to dine, but, meagwhile, I will 
return your rather cryptic document 1 have kept a copy of it 
in case it may have a bearing on anything, and Jervis has made 
a minute study of its ostensible meaning.” 

“I am glad you say ‘ostenrihle,” chuckled Brodribb, as 
he stowed the document awav in his pocket-book. “And what 
conclusions has the learned Jervis arrived at?” 

“My conclusions ” said I, “are not very illuminating. 
Broadly speaking, the inscription is damned nonsense.” 

‘ I am with you there,” said Brodribb. 

“Then, as to ihe ostensible meaning, I take it that the word 
‘LoHsfcri means — well, it means lobster ” 

“I’ll tike my biblc oath it doesn’t,” Brodribb interposed. 

“And aft to the Latin words, korim„ of course, is a garden 
and ptti^atus, according to the erudite Dr. William Smith, 
means ‘having on a travelling-cap,’ or, alternatively, in more 
general terms, ‘dressed in readiness for a journey.’ Which 
doesn’t make ,any sort of sense. You can’t imagine a garden 
wearing a travciling-cap or being dressed in readiness for a 
journey.” 
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"Perhaps it was the lobster that wore the cap/’ Thomdyke 
suggested, regardless of syntax. “But what is die significance 
of this document? I presume that it has some connection with 
the burglary.” 

“Yes, it has,” Brodribb replied; “and if we could only find 
out what the devil it means, it might be quite an important 
due. The paper was found by Kickweed, when he was examin- 
ing the small room, under the table by the window. He thinks 
that it came from inside rhe cupboard; and if he is right, it 
furnishes evidence dri the cupboard had been opened. And 
if we could only make any sense of the damned thing, it might 
give us a hint as to what had been taken.” 

“Yes,” Thomdjke agreed, “but this is all very hypothetical. 
There ; s no evidence as to when the paper was dropped. Ir is 
quite possible that it may have been dropped by Penrose, him- 
self. But as to this ayptic inscription. As Jervis says, it 
probably has some meaning. Dt»es it convey anything at all to 

}OU?” 

“As to meaning, most emphatically NO. But,” Brodribb 
tonrinued, grasping his wine-glass fiercely, “it impresses on me 
what I have always thought; that Daniel Penrose is an exasper- 
ating ass ! ” 

At this outburst, Polton (our laboratory assistant and general 
factotum), who had just removed the covers arid was in the 
act of rc- filling Brodnbb’s glass, looked at the speaker with an 
expression of surprised interest. He even seemed disposed to 
linger, but as there was no excuse for his doing so, he retired 
slowly as if teluctant to go. 

“Perhaps,” lliorrdyke suggested when Polton had with- 
drawn, “that statement might be amplified and its bearings 
explained. You seem to imply tha* the cryptic inscription was 
written by Penrose.” 

“Undoubtedly it was,” Brodribb replied. “It is typical of 
the man. Let me explain to you what sort of fellow Penrose is; 
and I want you to bear his peculiarities in mind when I come 
to tell you my story, because they probably have an important 
bearing on ir. Now, Penrose has two outstanding oddities of 
character. In the first place, he is an inveterate joker. He seems 
incapable of speaking seriously; and the form that his facc- 
tiousness takes is in calling everything by its wrong name. The 
tendency seems to have grown on him unril it has become a 
fixed habit and now his conversation is a soit of everlasting 
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cross-word puzzle. You have to cudgel your brains when he 
is speaking, to guess what he really means, and the only cer- 
tainty that you have is that whatever he says, you know that he 
means something else.” 

“It sounds a bit confusing,” said I. “But I suppose there is 
some method in his madness. Could you give us an illustrative 
example?” 

“His method,” replied Brodribb, “consists in using allusive 
phrases, equivalents in sound or sense, or distortions or per- 
versions of words. He would not invest his money: he would 
investigate it. He would not call our friend John Thonidykc; 
he would probably describe him as Giovanni Brambleditch.” 

“I must bear that name in mind,” said I, “for use on suit- 
able occasions. Bui I think I grasp the principle. It is a sort of 
mixture of puns and metaphors.” 

“Yes,” agreed Brodribb, “that is roughly what it amounts 
to. And now as to his other eccentricity. Penrose is an extra- 
ordinarily secret man. I use the word ‘extraordinarily’ 
advisedly. We are all, as lawyers, in the habit of keeping our 
own counsel. Bur wc don’t make secrets of our common and 
simple doings. Jf Thorndyke wants to go to the Law Courts, 
he doesn't sneak out on lip-toe when there is nobody about 
and leave no information as to where he has^gone. But that 
is what Penrose would do. His habit of secrecy is as inveter- 
ate as his habit of facctiousness. He has been known to set 
fortn from his house in his car without giving any notice to his 
butler or anybody else, to drive away into the country and sray 
away for several days — probably rooting aboul for bargains 
for his collection — and come back without a word of explana- 
tion as to where he had been. 1 assure you that when I had to 
draft his will I had the greatest difhcuhy In extracting from 
him any intelligible particulars of the property that was to be 
disposed of.” 

“It is rather remarkable,” said Thorndyke, “that he should 
have made a will at all.” 

“It is,” agreed Brodribb. “Mon of that type usually die 
intestate. And thereby hangs another part of the talc that 1 
have to tell. But I repeat that it is most necessary to bear these 
oddities of character in mind in connection with what has 
happened. And now, I will drop Penrose for the present and 
let you finish your dinners in peace.” 

I think that Brodribb’s resolution to change the subject 
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occasioned some disappointment to Polton; for that cunning 
artificer developed an unprecedented degree of attentiveness, 
which caused him to make frequent incursions into the room 
for the ostensible purpose of filling wine-glasses and perform- 
ing other unnecessary services. His obvious interest m our 
rather trivial conversation caused me some slight surprise at 
the time. But later events explained his curiosity. 

When we had finished dinner, and before removing the 
debris, he drew the three easy chairs up to the fire, placed a 
small table bv that which was assigned to Brodribb and 
deposited on it the invariable decanter of port and three wine- 
glasses. Then he proceeded to dear the tabic by small instal- 
ments and by methods strikingly at variance with his usual 
swift f onomy of time and labour. But his procrastination was 
all in vain; for, not until the table was cleared to the last 
vestige and Polton had made his final and reluctant disappear- 
ance, did Brodribb make the slightest allusion to the subject of 
our consultation. 

Then, when the door had dosed, the glasses had been filled 
and Thorndyke and I had produced our pipes, he extracted a 
slip of paper from his pocket-book and laid it on the table by 
his «ide, fortified himself with a sip of wine and opened the 
pioceedings. 


CH \PTHR V 

MR. BRODRIBB PROPOtrNDS A PROBLEM 

“Thi circumstances connected with Penrose's disappearance/' 
Mr Brodribb began, “are so complicated that I haidfy know m 
what order I should present them ” 

‘‘Probably/' suggested Thotndyke, ‘'the simplest plan would 
be to deal with rhe events in their chronological sequence/' 
“Yes/’ Brodribb agreed, “that would piobably be the best 
way. 1 can refer back to previous occurrences if necessary. Then 
we will begin with the seventeenth of last October, roughly 
three months ago. On that day, in the early afternoon, he 
started out from home in his car and, contrary to lus u^ual 
practice, he told Kidcwccd that he did not expect f o be back 
until rather lare. He directed that no ore should sit up for him, 
but that a cold supper should be left in the dming-room. As to 
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where he was going or on what business, he naturally gave no 
hint, but we are justified in assuming that he started forth with 
the intention of returning that night. 

“But he did not return; and, so far as we know, he was never 
seen again by anybody who was acquainted with him.” 

“Your description,” said Thomdyke, “seems to suggest that 
he is a bachelor.” 

“Yes,” replied Brodribb* “he is a bachelor, and, with the 
exception of an aged father, to whom I shall refer presently, he 
seems to have no very near relations. Horridge, his executor, is 
a somewhat distant cousin and a good deal younger man. Well, 
then, to repeat; on that day that I have mentioned, having 
given this very vague information to his butler, he went off to 
his garage, got his car rut, closed up the garage and departed. 
Kickwecd saw him drive away past the house; and that 
was the last dial was seen of him by any person who knew 
him. 

“His next appearance wis in very remarkable circumstances. 
At midnight on that same day, or in the early hours of the next, 
a gentleman, a re^idenr of Gravesend, who was returning home 
from Chatham in his car, saw a man lying face downwards on 
a heap of gravel by the roadside. The gentleman pulled up and 
got out to see what had happened; and as the gian seemed to 
be either dead or unconscious, and there was nobody about 
excepting a rather squifly labouier, he carefully lilted the man, 
with the labourer’s assistance, put him into his car and conveyed 
him to the hospital at Gravesend, which was about a mile and 
a half from the place where he picked him up. At the hospital 
it was found that the man was alive though insensible, and on 
this the gentleman, a Air. Barnabv, went away, leaving the 
hospital authorities to give information to the police. 

“The injured man appeared to be suffering from concussion. 
He had evidently fallen on the gravel with great violence, for 
his face was a mass of bruises and both his eyes were com- 
pletely closed by the swelling due to the contusions. There was 
a deep, ragged wound across his right eyebrow in which the 
house surgeon had to put a couple of stitches, and there were 
various other bruises about his person, suggesting that he had 
been knocked down by some passing vehicle, but there appeared 
to be no broken bones or other severe injuries. The visiting 
surgeon, however, seems to have suspected the existence of a 
fracture of the base of the skull, and, on this account, directed 
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that the patient should be kept very quiet and not questioned 
or disturbed in any way. 

“The next day he still appeared to be unconscious, or nearly 
so, though he took the small amount ol nourishment that was 
offered. But he auswcied no questions, and, by reason of the 
suspeaed fracture, no particular attempts were made to rouse 
him And so the day passed. On the following daj', the nine- 
teenth, he remained in much the same condition, speechless and 
somnolent, lying nearly motionless, taking no notice of anything 
that was occurring around him and giving no answers to 
questions. 

“But about eight o'clock at night he roused quite suddenly 
and very completely, for he seemed at once to he m full posses- 
sion of his senses But what is more, he proceeded to get out 
of bed, and demanded his clothes, declaring that he was quite 
well and intended to leave the hospital and go abour his 
business. As you may suppose, di^re was a mighty hubbub. 
The house surgeon absolutely forbade the patient to leave the 
ho>pnal and at firn re f u-»ed to let him have his clothes. But 
the man persisted that he was going, clothes or no clothes. Well, 
of course, they hid no powir to detain him, so the end of a 
was that they produced Ins clothes, and when he had dressed 
Ivmself they give him a light meal and took the partiufars 
cf his name and address ard what little he could tdl them of 
the urcumsunecs of his a* (idem Put ol this he knew practi- 
cally nothing Ail he i uu*d te 1 ! them was that some vehicle had 
come on him fiotn behind and knocked him down, and he 
remembered no more, 

“When he had finished his meal and made his statement, 
such as «t was, he asked for his overcoat But there was no 
overcoat with his cloche*', though ! to ward s k s'cr reinembcied 
that he was wearing one when he was hi ought m Apparently, 
a patient who had been discbai^ed earlier m the evening must 
have taken it bv mistake, for theic wa^ a spare overcoat of 
tne same find — the ordinary r uncoat, Mj L h s you in iy see by 
the dozen in any s and a was supgestui that lie shouki 
take this m exchange for his own But he vu»uld n »t agree tr* 
this, and eventually as it \ as a mud inght, he was allowed to 
go as he was 

“Now, he had not hern gone none thin an hour when the 
man who had taken the v'rrng unt breuri t >r back. He had 
discovered his mistake oy finding in the poJ<ot a motorist s 
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driving licence. But the odd thing was that the name and 
address on the licence did not agree with those that the de- 
parted patient had given. And yet there seemed to be no doubt 
that it was the missing coat, for the night nurse remembered 
the daubs of mud that she had noticed on it when she had 
undressed the patient. Moreover, she now recalled that the 
collar which she had taken off him had home the initials 
*1). P.,’ in Koman capitals, apparently written with a marking- 
ink pencil. 

“But there was an evident discrepancy. The patient had 
given the name of Joseph Blewitt, with an address somewhere 
in Camden Town; but the name on the licence was Daniel 
Penrose and the address was his address in Queen Square. 

“It was certainly a facer. r i he coat had to be returned to its 
owner. But who was it* owner? The secretary decided that it 
was not his business to solve that problem, and, moreover, as 
there seemed to be something a triilc queer about the affair, 
he thought it best to communicate with the police. But as it 
was rather late and there seemed to be no urgency in the 
manor, ne put it off until the following morning, and when 
the morning tame, the police saved him the n<uiblc by calling 
to make inquiries. And then something still more queer came to 
light. 

“That morning, early, a patrol had discovered an abandoned 
car backed into the hu>hes at the bottom ol an unfrtquented 
lane leading down to the marshes a mile or so outside Craves- 
end. On making inquiries, he learned that it had been there 
all the previous day, for it had been seen by some boys who 
had gone down to the marshes on their probably unlawful 
occasions. They had taken no special notice of it , assuming that 
the owner had gone off on sonic buMness into the village in the 
irresponsible way that momrists have of leasing their cats un- 
attended. But the boys amid not say when it had arrived, as 
they had not been to the marshes on the day before. However, 
when the patrol pushed Ins inquiries in the village, he heaid of 
the accident and of the man who had been picked up on the 
road not very far away. Thereupon, he took possession of the 
car and brought it into the town, lodging it, for the tunc being, 
in the garage belonging to the police station. And then he came 
on to the hospital to interview the injured man. But the bird 
had flown and only the coal with the driving licence remained. 

“And then, once more, the plot thickened. For die name on 
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the insurance certificate which was found in the ear was the 
same as that on the licence, and if — as seemed nearly certain 
—the coat belonged to the departed patient, then that patient 
had given a false name and address And this turned out to be 
the fact No such per on as Joseph Blewnt w is known at the 
C amden Town address and on inquiring at Daniel Perrosc\ 
house, it w<»s ascertained that the sud Daniel had lclt home m 
his cu in the caily afternoon of the Q\y on which the injured 
man had been biougni into tl e ho pitai and had no* since been 
seen or heaid of 

“As to what hid becorrc oi that injured mm, all that they 
could discover wa that he —or, at least, a nun with two black 
eyes and general*} answering to the description — had nken a 
first class ticke* t j London shotrlj af'tr the L me at which the 
patient 1 id kit the tospiiul, ard tint t man apparently the 
s«*me, had got out at N^w < ros But thev couM gc r no farther 
lion the tare when le pa^cJ tie Gainer at New Cross ad 
trace of m n w as lost 93 

“Did the pobte male arij c^cns to follow hm up^’* 
Th nd>kc isktd 

4 \x the moncn% I hn’t thirl tnc> did VCh\ shuild they* 
Si f r as th \ »h n knew the m u h^d coiniritic d no pfitric. 
He v\a c no bus nc^s of thf ir lx he chose to ' amoo w , he was 
qunt i ntided to 5 

I need not a l if v < u i now of ai 3 itason Llut he may ha\e 
had lor disapp* ar ng^ 1 

‘ Ah 1 ’ <aid Biochiob, now \\c a me to tilt mwiHnes* of 
the affair 1 ha*e to'd the ly tn rhe aaual order of tvents, 
and at ibe time w-hen he bolted from the ho^pniJ dure ^eum J 
no v ison for his nec 1 mg ofi ind hi hnp him elt But, 1 d \\ or 
two hi^r sot ie oil er Ians trarsp red whuh Uu*w an entirely 
new hinn on his bcVmoui 

* It app ared that 1 4 rl\ 1 1 the *n irnu g of the eighteenth, the 
day aber that on which lie Jcft home — and incidental y, was 
picked up on the roid — the dead body of an old woman was 
found m a dry ditch u the side oi a by-ro*d Jtjdiig o the 
mam read from Ashford to Ma dsm^e Iron the condition of 
the bod\ as to n * w » vt * and temperature the pohec s trgeon 
interred that she had been dead i^uit a\ 1 curs, which, as the 
body wa^ d^cosered at about fi\o c’clo^k m the nurnintr, 
roughly fi\cs the time of her dtath at e’even o’clock on the 
previous night Of the ^ausc *.f death there seemed to be no 
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doubt. She had been knocked down by a motor* the driver of 
which had either been unaware of what had happened or had 
cleared off to avoid trouble. The latter seemed the more pro- 
bable, for, not only must the force of the impact have been 
terrific to fling the poor old creature right across the grass 
verge into the ditch, but the tracks of a car, which were plainly 
visible in the lane, showed it to have been 2 igzagging wildly 
and to have actually struck the grass verge at the point where 
the accident must have occurred. 

"At first, it looked as if the motorist had got away without 
leaving a recognisable trace. But when the police came to make 
inquiries, they picked up some important information from 
the attendant at a filling station at Maidstone. He recalled that, 
a little after eleven o'clock on the night of the old woman's 
death, a car had come to his establishment for a refill of petrol 
It was apparently travelling from the direction cf Ashford; 
and there were certain circumstances connected with the car 
and the driver which had attracted his attention. He had 
noticed, for instance that the near-side mudguard was badly 
bent, and there was eanh on the wheels, as if the car had been 
run over a plougned field. He had also observed that the driver 
— who was alone in the cai — looked rarher pale and shaken, 
and seemed to be excited or ngiiand. Moreover, he smelt 
strongly of drink, and the man was of opinion that the liquor 
was not whisky, but smefi more like ‘sherry wine.’ These facts, 
taken together, made him suspect tlur the motorist had been 
in trouble and lie very wisely made a no‘e of the number of the 
car and had a good look at the driver. His description of the 
man is not very illuminating, excepting that he noticed the 
muddy state of the raincoat, which the nurse had mentioned. 
But the number of the car gave all the necessary information. It 
was that of Dame) Penrose's car; and, sure enough, in con- 
firmation of the identity, was the lact that the left mudguard 
of Penrose? car was badly bent and there was a quantity of 
earth on the wheels. And there is a bit of further evidence, for 
it appears that Penrose was Mopped by a police patrol on the 
top ot Bluebell 11*11, on the Mai J ? tone- -Rochester Road, and 
•asked to r how his licence; which explain** how the licence came 
to be in his raincoat pocket. When you consider the ucvd of a 
hurry that he was in, you can understand that he would just 
shove it into the nearest pocket. 

"Well, the final phase of the affair — so far — was the inquest 
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on the old woman. Naturally, when they had heard the 
evidence of the police and the man from the petrol-filling 
station, the jury found a verdict ot manslaughter against some 
person unknown ” 

‘‘Unknown*” I repeated. “Then they did not mention 
Penrose by name^” 

“No,” replied Brodnbb “The coroner knew his business 
better than many coroners do lie directed the jury to confine 
the^r finding to the facts thjt Lad bccu definitely proved and 
leave the identification of the offender to the police But I 
need not say that the pohee aie feeping a bright look-out for 
Darnel Penrose 

“So there, you ‘•ee, we have an exportation of me initial 
disappearance Perhaps, not a very leascnahle one, but then 
Pcnrtse is not a very resst nablc man But that explanation 
does not quite clear up the mystery. He disappeared about 
three months ago and vrue then has made no sign Now, we 
cm understand his bolting oif in i panic, but it is It'vS ca«.y to 
understand his remaining m Incline On reflection he must 
hue r ot.n that he was really in no great danger, even if he did 
actually kmvk the pc or old wtman dewn, which e* by no 
ncai>s certainly the case I line were no witness of the 
a^iduit If he chc*e to deny that ne wj-> in auy way con- 
c rned m it, it would be impossible to prove that he was He 
mignt even have denied that he was ever on mat particular 
road at all ” 

“You mentioned,” sani Thomdykc, “that there were dis- 
tinct tracks of motor tyres Probably they vuu*d be identi- 
fiable ” 

4 I hat w >uld not be condusivc,” Biodrieb replied ‘ It would 
cnly piovc that the tyres were of the »< ue make Bu% even if 
he admit ud that he had caused the oJd woman’s death, still, m 
the absence of witnesses, he could give any account that he 
pleased of die disaster C ardcssness on the part of the pedes - 
tuan is usually qu*te satisfactoiv to a uroner »r his jury ” 

“I don’t think the matter is as simple a, that,” Thorndyke 
objec # cd “1 agtee with 30a thtt there has been a most amaz- 
ing indifference to the value of human hfe Mrce the coming of 
the motor car But this was an exceptionally bad case The 
man had been drinking, be must have known that ne had 
knocked the woman down, but yet he dr ve on callously, 
leaving her to die uncared for, and did not even report die 
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accident. Whatever the coroner’s verdict might have been, the 
police would certainly have prosecuted, and the man would 
almost inevitably have been committed for trial. But at the 
assi/es he would have had to deal with a judge; and judges, 
as a rule — to which there are, I admit, one or two remarkable 
exceptions — lake a reasonable and legal view of the killing of 
a human being.” 

“Well, even so,” Brodribb rejoined, “vvliat docs it amount 
to? Supposing he had been convicted of manslaughter? It 
might have been a matter of six months’ hard labour, or even 
twelve. It could hardly have beer. more. Killing with a motor 
car is accepted as something different from any other kind of 
killing.” 

“But,” said I, “he would not be particularly keen on twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour.” 

“No,” Brodribb agreed, “but what is the alternative? lo ^ay 
nothing of the fact that he is pretty certain to be caught, 
sooner or latur, what is his present condition? lie — a well-to- 
do man, accustomed tu every luxury, is a wanderer and a 
fugitive, hiding in obscure places by day and sneaking out in 
terror by night. It must be a dreadtui existence; and how the 
devil he ts living and what he is living on, is beyond my powers 
to imagine, seeing that, when he went off, he had, presumably, 
nothing more about him than the few pounds th^t he uM 
ordinarily carry in his pockets.” 

“I suppose,” Thomdyke said, reflectively, “it has not 
occurred ro you to connect that fact with the burglary?” 

Brodribb looked ai him in evident surprise. 

“I don’t think,” said he, “that I quite understand what you 
mean, VThat connection could there bo?” 

“I am only throwing out the suggestion,” replied Thomdyke, 
“as a bare possibility. But the house seems undoubtedly to 
have been entered, and entered by a person who appears to 
have been acquainted with it. The enuy was made into the 
small room, and that room was dearly the objective, as is 
proved by the fact that the door was bolted on the inside. 
Then tiie person who entered apparently knew what was in 
that room. But, so far as we know, the contents' of that room 
were known only to Penrose. If the cupboard was opened, it 
\\a* opened with a key; for it is practically impossible to pick 
a C hubb lock, and a burglar would not have tried. He would 
have used his jemmy and lorced the door.” 
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“By Jove, Thomdyke ! ” Brodribb exclaimed, slapping the 
table, at the risk of spilling the wine, “you have solved the 
mystery 1 It never occurred to me that the burglar might be 
Penrose himself But your suggestion fits the case to a T. Here 
is poor old Penrose, penniless and perhaps starving He knows 
that in that cupboard is portable property of very substantial 
\alue He has the key of the cupboard m his pocket and he 
knows that he can get into the room easily by just slipping 
back the catch of the window with a knife Of cuui*-e it was 
Penrose I was a damned blockhead rot to have thought of it 
before But yon see, Thorndyke I haven't got your criminal 
mind ” 

But Tbomdyle, haSxPg made the suggestion, proceeded to 
sprinkle a little cold w iter on Bic dribb’s enthusiasm 

“It i n’t a certainty,” c nd he, ‘and we mustn’t treat it as 
one It is a reasonab c and probable hvpotht »s, but we may 
think of others wl cn wc a n ider liie matter fuitl r Howcvi i, 
the immediate question is wli n\">uv rt me to do ” 

You can guess that,” chuckled ttiodribb, as I refilled his 
glasa “What do I always want you to uo when I come here 
taking up jour tahiable t me and drnkmg your o cchent port^ 
I w wx you to petform miracles and do impossibilities It sccrrs 
a git-tly large ird<r, I aimit, e.en for yru, srung that the 
poliu am unable n locate l\nr se but I am going to ask you 
to exercise yuir remarkable powers of re^ohirg insoluble 
riddle, and just tell us where he* ^ ” 

‘Bui why trouolc to hunt him up* 1 ” Thomdyke objected 
“He probably knows his own bu f mess be t ” 

4 1 am not so sure that he docs,” Brodribb ietoiled “But, m 
any Case, it is not his business th°i is specially agnaung me 
1 here 're son e other people whose mterc^ts die affected and 
oneof ihcmiakapmg me \cry elTcaivuy stirred up However, 
I suppo e I mustn’t mlLct on wu details of the purely cnnl 
aspects of the case ” 

It wts easy to gathei from the *poloqeric tone of t^c con- 
cluding sentence and the wisti il phnee that he cast at T horn 
dyke, tha* he wanted very much to inflict those dc*ails, aud I 
was not surprised when my co 1? c ague r>pj iCC i 

* It wou dn’t be an infliction, Brodr bh On the contiatv, it 
would be both inhere uing and helpful to h vc a ampule p»c- 
turoof the ctse ’ 

“1 suspect,” said Biodiibb, “that you arc only being beasily 
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polite, but I will take you at your word. After all, the civil 
aspects are part of the problem and they may be more relevant 
than I realise. So here goes. 

“I spoke just now of Daniel Penrose's aged father and I 
mentioneefihat there wcie no other near relations. Now, Pen- 
rose Senior, Oliver by name, is a very remarkable old gentle- 
man. He is nearly ninety years of age, but surprisingly well 
preserved. Up to a week or two ago, he was, mentally and 
physically, the equal of an ordinary man of sixty. That was 
his condition at the rime of Daniel’s disappearance, lively and 
active, apparently going strong for his hundredth birthday. 

“But, within the last fortnight, tx>e old man has been taken 
ill — a slight touch of influenza it appeared at first, that seemed 
to offer no particular cause for anxiety. But you know what 
these hale and robust nonagenarians are. They dodder along 
peacefully, looking as if they were going to live 1 or ever, until, 
one fine day, something gives them a shake up and puts them 
out of their stride, and then they just quietly fade away. Well, 
that is whar is happening to old Penrose. He doesn’t seem 
particularly ill. But he shows no signs ol recovering. Suddenly, 
ihc weight of his vear> seems to have descended on him and he 
is gradually fading out. It is practically ^trram that lie will die 
within the next few weeks; and, when he does die, some very 
curious complication* ate gome to ari^e. 

“Oliver Penrose is whar we humble professional pe<ple 
would call a rather rich man. Nothing on tre commeicul scale 
of wealth. Nothing of the millionaire order. Bur there will be 
an estate, mostly personal, of over a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. And, so far as we know, that estate is not disposed of 
by will. The old man was rather obstinate aUmt it, though 
there was some reason in his a mention that it was a waste of 
trouble to make a will leaving the estate to the next of kin, 
who would inherit without a will. However, that question is of 
ro importance, for, in any case, Penrose Junior would come 
into the property. It there is a will, he will be the principal 
beneficiary, and if there is no will, he is the uc\t of kin, and, 
being the only child, will take the bulk of the estate. 

“And now you see the duhailty. Daniel has made a will 
leaving a considerable pre portion of his properly to his cousin, 
Francis Ilomdge, who is also one of the executors and die 
residuary legatee Daniel is not as rich as his father, but they 
arc a well-to-do family and he has some fifty thousand pounds 
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of his own. So Horridge will not do so badly if he should 
survive Daniel* which he is likely to do* as be is over twenty 
years younger. But he wants to do better. On the old man’s 
death, the bulk of his property will, as I said, come to Daniel; 
and, as Daniel’s will at preaent stands, it will fan into the 
residue of the estate and thus, eventually, come to Horridge. 

“But there is a snag. Daniel has disappeared, but the old 
man is still alive. Now, suppose that Daniel elects to disappear 
for good. The thing is possible. He may have some resources 
that are unknuwn to us. It would be like him to have a seciet 
banking account in a false name, and he may lie in such a funk 
of criminal prosecution that he may never dare to come to the 
surface again. Well, suppose he remains in hid ; ng. Suppose 
he has gone abroad or into some entirely new surroundings 
and has the means to go on living there, just see what a hideous 
mess will be created. In the first place, there will he an indefi- 
nite delay in distributing ihe old man’s estate. Daniel is the 
next of kin (oi else the princinuJ beneficiary, if there should be 
a will). But his shaie cannot he allotted until it is proved that 
he is alive, and it cannot be otherwise disposed of until he is 
either proved or presumed to be dead. And, similarly, his own 
will cannot be administered so long as lie is presumably alive.” 

“If he remain', absent long enough,” 1 homd 5 T ke remarked, 
“the interested parties will probably apply for permission to 
presume his death.” 

“Well,” retoutd Brndribb, “they certainly wouldn’t get it at 
present, or for a long time to come. II Daniel remains in 
hiding, the whole outness may be hung up for years. But, 
even il they do, later, succeed in getting his death presumed, 
another and still w r i>i>c complication will have to be dealt with. 
For, of comse. the question of survivorship will be raised. 
Oliver’s next ol kin will naturally contend that Daniel died 
before the old man ar.d that he could, therefore, not ha\e 
inherited the old nun’s property, in which case, Horiidge 
stands to lose the best part of a bundled and fifty thousand 
pounds. And that, I may say, U where I come in. Horridge 
is in a most frightful tvutur for fear Daniel should slip away 
for good and perhaps d»e somewhere under a false name. He 
wants to find Daniel, or at least ascertain that he is alive, and 
he is prepared to spvnd untold gold on the seatch. He nas tried 
to ginger up the police and induce ihem to set up a hue and 
cry, regardless of poor old Daniel's feelings. But the police are 
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not enthusiastic, as they have no conclusive evidence against 
him, even if they were able to locate him. So he has fallen back 
on me, and I have fallen back on you. And now the question is, 
arc you prepared to take up the case?” 

I had expected that Thomdyke would return a prompt 
refusal, for there seemed absolutely nothing to go on. To my 
surprise, he replied with a qualified acceptance, though lie was 
careful to point out the difficulties. 

“It is not very clear to me,” said he, “that I can give you 
much help. You must see for yourself that this is really a police 
case. For the tracing of a missing man, die police have all the 
facilities as well as the necessary knowledge and experience. I 
have no facilities at a!!. An> inquiries that I may wish to make 
I must make through them.” 

“Yes, I see that,” said Brodribb, “and, of course, I am not 
really asking you to perform miracles. I don’t expect you to go 
outside and put your nose down on the pavement and forth- 
with make a bee-line for Daniel's hiding-place. But it o.curs 
to me that >011 may be able to approach the matter from a 
different direction and by different methods from those of the 
police.” 

“That is possible,” Thomdyke admitted, “hut even a 
medico-legal investigator cannot get on without evidence of 
some kind, and there seems to be practically nothyig to lay 
hold oh Do you know where the car iv?” 

“In Daniels garage. It was mken there and locked up as 
soon as the police had made them examination of n ” 

“Do you know whether anything was found in it ?” 

“I have heard of nothing excepting a laige empty flask 
which had, apparently, once contained brewn sherry ” 

“Do you know whetner the car has been cleaned since it was 
returned 

“I am pietty suie that it has not. Penrose was his own 
chauffeur and did all the cleaning himself.” 

“Then you spoke of a raincoat What has become of that?” 

“It is in the parcel that I brt ught with me and which 1 put 
on the table in the lobby. It was delivered at Daniel's house by 
the police when they had looked it over, and Kickwced handed 
it to Rorridgc. who at once locked it up, and later, at iny 
request, transferred it to me. I knew you would want to sec it.” 

“Was anything found in the pockets?” 

“There was the driving licence, as I told you. Beyond that 
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there was nothing but the stump of a lead pencil, a wooden 
cigarette-holder and what looked like a fragment of a broken 
flower-pot. And I may say that these things are still in the 
pockets. So far as 1 kn^w, the coat is in exactly the condition 
in which it was found.” 

“We will have a look at it presently/’ said Thomdykc, 
“though it doesn't seem likely that we shall extract much 
information from it.” 

“It certainly does not,” I agreed, heartily, “and the little 
information it may yield can hardly have much bearing on 
what wc want to know. It won't tell us what Penrose’s inten- 
tions may have been, or wh< re he is now.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” exclaimed Brodribb. “I had hoped 
that Thomdyke would practise some of his wizardry on that 
coat and make it tell us all that wc want to know about Daniel. 
And I hope so still, notwithstanding your pessimism. At any 
rate.” he added, glancing at my colleague, “you are going to 
give us a run for our monev? V on agree to rhai 

“Ye.*,” Thoindyke replied, “just as a forlorn hope. It is 
nothing more, and it is unlikely tlut I shall have more success 
than the police Si ill, I will sort out the facts, such as they arc. 
and see if they offer us any kind of opening for an investiga- 
tion. I suppose I tan see the car?” 

“Certainly, you can. I will ttil Kick weed to let you have the 
key of the garage and to g.ve you any help that you may ask 
for. Is thcie anything that you will waif me to do?” 

“I think,” replied Ihorndykc, “thar, as Penrose is quite un- 
known to me, I had better have a description of his person, 
and it should be as minute and exhaustive as possible; and if a 
photograph of him is available, I should like to have that, too/' 

“Very well,” said Brodribb, “J will get a description oi 
Daniel from llerridgc and Kick weed, separately, and write out 
another from my own observations. I will let you have the 
three, so that jou can compare ihem, and I will try 10 get yoi 
a photograph. And that,” he concluded, emptying his gl2s« 
with relish, and rising, "is all, for the present, and 1 may sa> 
that, despite Jervis's pessimism, you have taken a load oJ 
anxiety off my shoulder?. Experience has taught me that wher 
John Thomdyke starts an investigation, the problem is & 
good as solved.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

THORNDYKE EXAMINES THE RELICS 

As we returned from the landing, to which we had cscorrcd 
Mr. Brodribb I took up the parcel from the lobby table and 
conveyed it to the sitting-room. 

“Well, Thomdyke,” I remarked, as I deposited it on the 
table under the electric light, “yt >u seem to have let yourself in 
for a proper wild-goose chase.” 

He paused in the au of digging out his pipe to regard me 
with an approving smile. 

“Thar i> rather happily expressed, Jervis,” said he, “having 
regard to the personal peculiarities of our quart y. But we are 
not actually committed to chasing him.” 

“I can’t imagine why you undertook the case,” I continued. 
“There is absolutely nothing to go on ” 

“That is how it strikes me,” he agreed placidly, blowing 
through the pipe picparator} to refilling “But \vc couldn’t 
refuse Brodribb.” 

" The lew facts that we have,” I wrnr on doggedly, “are all 
totally irrelevant Our information stops short ogitiv at the 
point where the problem begins Take this coat, lor instance. 
Here is a fool — and a frightened, artful, secret jvc foul at that — 
who does a bolt and leaves hr. coat behind; and we are offered 
that coat as a guide to the particular boh hole that he has gone 
down. The thing is ridiculous. If ii had been * question of where 
he had come irom, the coat might have told us something. But 
obviously it can bear no traces of ihe place that he intended 
to go to.” 

“That is perfectly true,” Thorndike admitted, “but it might 
be worth while to find out whence he had conic, il that were 
p<i -able.” 

“I don’t see why,” I obiccfcd, addins hurriedly, to antici- 
pate the inevitable repl\ : “Of coir,c you will say that the 
sipnilu. r tm.e of a fact cannot be judged until *he fact is known; 
but still, I really cannot see an} possible ccnnection between 
the place whence he came and the p’acc whither he went, 
especially as the circumstance > had changed in the interval.” 

“Nor can I,” said Thorndike. “But yet it is possible that 
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there may be some connection. It is evident that Penrose 
started out with a definite objective. He was going to a par- 
ticular place with some defined purpose; and it seems to me 
at least conceivable that if wc could discover whither he went 
and on what business, that knowledge might be helpful. Of 
course, it probably would not; but seeing that wc know noth- 
ing of the habits and mode oi life of this curious, eccentric and 
secretive man, our only course is to pick up any stray iacis 
concerning h*m that may come within our reach.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, without much conviction, ‘"and I take it 
that what is in ’,oui mind is that when he bolted he probably 
made ior ( omc place that was known to him and where he 
believed that he a uld hide m s defy ” 

“Fxaaly Thorndike agreed. “If we could discover some 
of his haunts, we might have a clue to a possible hiding- 
place.” 

'‘It may be so ” 1 rejoined, “and if that is veur view, I sup- 
pose you will begin by ^ ui% what you can glean lrom this 
coat”, and with this I proceeded <o untie the slnog and open 
the parcel. 

Ihc coat, when I lifted it out and unrolled it, wa, seen to 
be amarmgly dirty. It w^s not merely ‘plashed with mud. 
On the slxvcs aid around the bottom of the skirt weie 
great daubs oi thick dirt mingled with a number of whitish 
marks such as might have been produced by contact wth wet 
chalk. 

“It is extraordinary,” said I, holding the coat up for Thorn- 
dyke’s inspection “I he fellcw seems to have been poshivcly 
wallowing in the rmre.” 

“Not exactly in the mire,” said Thomdyke, looking closely 
at the great daubs. “This is not road din. It is earth, and the 
earth seems to have been mixed with particles of chalk Per- 
haps we had better empty the pockets before we proceed with 
tne examination of the coot ” 

I thrust my hand inio the tw r o pockets ami drew out from 
one die driving licence, crumpled, smeared, and marked with 
the prints of dirty fingers, and from the other a stump oi lead 
pencil, a cigarette-holder and what looked like a fragment of a 
broken tile. But it w^as so encrusted with earth that it was 
difficult to sec exactly what it was 

“Brodribb’s description,” said I, as I handed it to Thom- 
dyke, “doesn’t seem to fit. This is certainly not a fragment of 
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a flower-pot. It is too dark in colour. It looks to me more like 
part of a tile.” 

Thorndyke took it from me and examined it closely in the 
bright light of the electric lamp. 

“I don’t think it is a tile, Jervis,” said he, “but we shall 
see better when we get it clean. The interesting point about it 
is that the earth in which it is embedded seems to be similar 
to that on the coat; a mixture of loam and small fragments of 
chalk — a sort of chalk rubble. We will brush off the earth when 
we have looked over the other things.” 

He laid it in a small cardboaid tray and put it aside on the 
mantelshelf. Then he turned his attention to the cigarette- 
tube which I held in my hand. 

“There,” said I, handing it to him, “is another example of 
excellent but quite irrelevant clues,” 

“How irrelevant?” he asked, “And irrelevant to what?” 

“To the subject of our inquiry,” I replied. “Here is a highly 
distinctive object, for it was certainly never nought at a shop. 
As evidence in a case of doubtful identity, it would be quite 
valuable. But it is of no use to us. It gives us no lent as to 
where its owner is at present hiding.” 

Thorndyke smiled indulgently. “We mustn’t expect too 
much, Jeivis said he; “in fact, we have no reason to expect 
anything. We are just looking over this jetsam a^a matter of 
routine to note any facts that it may seem to suggest, without 
regard to their apparenr relevancy or irrelevancy to our in- 
quiry. You cannot judge the relevancy of an isolated fact. 
Experience has taught me, and must have taught you, that the 
most trivial, commonplace and seemingly irrelevant facts have 
a way of .suddenly assuming a crucial importance by connect- 
ing, explaining or filling in the detail of later discoveries. 

“Take this <igarcne-tube, for instance. It appears to be the 
property of Daniel Penrose. But how did lie come by it? As 
you say, it was certainly nor bought in the ordinary way at a 
shop. r I here is no suggestion of mass-production about it. It 
is an individual tiling made by a particular person, and prob- 
ably there is not another like it in the world. But if we look at 
it attentively, we can form some idea of the kind of person 
who made it and can even suggest the probable circumstances 
in which it was made. Thus, it is composed of a very hard, 
heavy, black wood, much like ebony in character bur with a 
slight brownish tinge instead of the characteristic dead black. 
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Probably it is African ebony It is competently turned but with 
no special display of skill The mouthpiece has been shaped 
with a chisel, whereas you or I would have used a hie on such 
a verv hard material The suggestion is that the chisel was a 
tool to which die maker was accustomed and which he used 
with facility 1 hen rbe rather artless but quite pleasant decora- 
tion consists of a pattern ol urwu'ar white spots, each an 
eighth of an null m diameter, made, apparently, by boring 
hole 5 — piobably With a Mcrse dull — light through the half- 
finished piece and driving into ur*m little dowels of holly or 
some other whue hardwv'tl, which wouM be cut off flush when 
die work was finished m the lathe T hen there is the suggestion 
that tnt tube was made lrom an odd scrap ol wood left over 
from sc»n e larger wc rk ” 

“Hov y >u anise at th [ a T cd 

f I think,” he replied, ‘ it 1 * suggested by this httlc stieak of 
sapwood It is a cits met blanch and one fctls that it wculd 
have been avoided if a lirur muc ol wood h id beat available 
Si you see that the m pres ion vm ge% is of a woikmin who 
was lnud> with a par r g ch r d rut also had some si ill as i 
tun t* p hnoly a jomm ( r cabinet-maker woo had a lathe m 
In* w rkst >p ” 

\es 5 ” 1 “I c m i\ have he n ird, on the other h md, 

he my 1 dc nh rhai it n nia He «s not our pigeon 
W hat seems to me of pore mtci I — though might) little at 
ri ar — is that there i t go d uzed <un ip < f l cigarette Stdl in 
the tube It looks is 1 1 Ptrrn^c had dropped the lu Idor in lus 
pocket with me uga-ette sull alignt, and it he did that — tn a 
motor car, wiih p^rtv ot pcut»l vapour abo»'t — he must have 
been tnhci drunk or lngnttn d cot of his v its What is the 
nett pio ecling' 

‘ I think ” sa d he, a * he d< p sire 1 rhw licence, the cigarette- 
t ulvc and the stump of pcnul pi v^sjonaliy m a cirdboard bov, 
‘ we had better u Ilea is much earth a, wc can p r t off the coat 
o c amine at our Jcih re We shall wmt cue or tv phou- 
grtphic dishes, a c*e n coothl rush a glass funnel j a w de- 
mouthed *ar and a few fiit^r-p ipers Do vou mind ge ting them 
while I dai p the c a 

I ran up 10 »he Db( 4 ?tory ard c«xle ted these articles, and 
when I tanned w^h them I found Ih md)ke w h me coat 
^prtad cur cn th*. tab’t, c\*u t mly dai’pu’S ihe larger mud- 
siams will a sponge, <.nd we ai c nee ltii io \ orfc on the rather 
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dirty and not very thrilling task of transferring the mud from 
the coat to one of the dishes, which I had partly filled with 
water. But the quantity that we collected by scraping with a 
paper-knife and brushing off into the water was quite surpris- 
ing; and when, from the state of liquid mud in the dish, it was 
transformed into wet earth on a filter-paper, it at once took on 
rhe character of a definite and recognisable type of soil. 

“That,” said 1 horndyke as he carefully removed the filter- 
paper from the funnel and set it on a blotting-pad to drain, 
“we can examine later and, if necessary, with the aid of an 
expert geological opinion. It apf ears to be a rather fine red- 
dish loam a little like the Thanet sands, with a few minute 
white particles, apparently chalk. But wc shall see. And now 
let us take a look at Brodribb’s alleged flower-pot.” 

He brought the tray from the mantelpiece and, taking out 
the fragment, cautiously wetted its surface. Then, havmg first 
carefully washed the toothbrush, he proceeded to brush the 
earth from the pottery fragment into a small dish until it was 
completely clean, and, having dried its surface with blotring- 
paper and his handkerchief, put it aside while he collected the 
detached earth on a fiJtei -paper, 

“You notice, Jervis,” said he as he opened out the fifict- 
paper on the blotting- pad, “that it seems to be the same 
soil as that on the coat. There are more ch^Jk particles 
and they are larger; but that what we should expect, as 
the larger panicles would have less tendency to adhere to 
the coat. And now let us hav<. your considered opinion on this 
fragment.” 

I took it from him and examined it wall a decent pretence 
of interest (and an inward conviction that it didn't matter 
tuppence what it wa c ). 

“I still think,” said I, “that it looks like a piece of tile. The 
material is as coarse as brick and it has a slight curvature like 
that of an old hand-made ulc. Bui I don’t quite understand 
what those marks are. They aie evidently not accidental.” 

‘ v No,” he agreed, “and I think they exclude your diagnosis, 
and so does the definite thickening at the edge. But let us pro- 
ceed systematically. I find it a help to a thorough examination 
of an object to describe it in detail as if one were preparing an 
entry in a museum catalogue.” 

I agreed warmly and invited him to go ahead, 

“Very well,” said he, “if you feel unequal to the effort, the 
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task devolves upon me We will take the physical properties 
in regular order, beginning with the geneial character. 

“This is a fragment of pottery of excessively coarse and 
crude quality, consisting of a reddish buff matrix in which are 
embedded numerous angular white particles which have the 
appearance of burnt flint 1 he texture is somewhat porous and 
tnere is no trace of a gJaze on euhei surface On taking it m 
the hand, and allowing for the fact that it i> wet, we find it 
noticeably heavy 

“Size and shape. The fragment forms an irregular oblong, 
approximately an inch and a naif long by three quarters wide 
Of the four sides, three arc fractured — recently, you notice — 
and the fourth— one of the long sides — is thickened mro a 
definite flange or run, roughly 1 -shaped m section Tne thick- 
ness as >liown b\ the callq cr gauge, vines from five thirty- 
seconds of an inch at the thmnc >t biohen edge to ties en thirty- 
>econds on the th’ck unbroken edge 

“On the thick edge ate lm indented mirks such as might 
have bten made wi’h a bh m Im f e cn the soft day, roughly 
a quarter of an inch apart, and on the unvex surface, n< xt to 
the long broken uig*., arc four siiuhr l neat mdentaiicns, 
lonelily halt au inch apart and at right angle to the thkkencd 
edge 

‘ The fi pmtnt is u r\ed m both dumaer*, rather irregu 
iirly, 1 uc -aid quue definitely I ct m approxinnttly, what 
ih(s„ urn a lures jpoom t ” 

lie toil a shut of writing paper rnd pined the fragment 
cn it, standing up on tr> duck euge and, with a shaip pcnul, 
cuidully trac»d the outline 1 ho trac ne showed the cur\ autre 
very d* unedv, <md it bw an e soil more rbuovs vvhen he 
placed a 4 rugrr <dge agxtnsi the u»n i\e side and ccnncctcd 
ilk. two end, wuh a iultd Jirc II n hi produ ed a pair of 
compasses furnished with a pcnul, ird, netting the pcrcil- 
p > nt on op* end of tl t iu fd line \us able. aJur one nt two 
trials, to strike a n «k winch cd through both viid* of the 
i.k and foi ow< d the curse of the ng G i raa urusg the 
d «lukc bom the centre j> the ar^, t wa.> found to be thtee 
inches and .*n u pi th 

* W( su, th( « nd he, ‘fhu e cn\c h > a tan u e of 
three mules and a - * eighth, so tl at it scum to be p n rt of a 
circle, six me 1 cs and a quarter m cn-mCiU. how, let u* Try flic 
otner cuisatue/* 
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He stood the fragment up on one of its short ends and made 
a tracing as before. Measurement of this showed a curve with a 
radius of wo inches and three-quarters. 

“Wc can't take this last measurement very seriously,” said 
he, ‘‘as the curve is so very short and irregular. But you see that 
we now have the material for a fairly reliable reconstruction of 
the object of which thi\ fragment foimcd a part. It appears to 
have been an earthenware vessel of the very coarsest and 
crudest type, with curved sides — some kind of bov/J or pot — 
approximately six ins lies across the top, or mouth, and possibly 
about three inches high. But the height is a matter of mere 
guess-work. The irregularity in the cutvature of the mou*h 
makes it pretty certain that the vessel was built by hand, not 
thrown on the wheel , and this suggestion is confirmed by the 
extremely crude and prim ‘rive decoration. The thickened rim 
of the mouth is ornamented by a seriV of linear markings about 
a quarter ot an inch apart, made, appaiently, by indenting 
with a blunt kniie, or pcihaps a king thumb nail, on the soft 
clay; and there is another senes of sinner markings, a little 
wider apaic, which encircle <» the vessel about half an inch below 
the rim. 

“There, |enh>, i, a summary of the characteristics which 
enable us to form a rcisnnabiy exact pietuie of the object 
which yielded this fngnonL. JVikirg them togejier and in 
conjunction wi:h i3jc fact that the iugnient wis found m the 
poJ'Ct of a nun who is known to be a collector ol antiquities, 
wnat conclusion do you at rive at?” 

“Oncoming the object * VCVJi, I suppose we must conclude 
that the pot or bowl must ha\e been an extremely ancient 
vessel, pubaps puh! »ioric. It wou'd hardly be Roman ” 

‘ No,” he agreed. "Roman pottery wa> the product of a 
developed uidii-try with quite advanced technical methods. 
Hus was quite a p run hive piece of work; certainly pre Roman, 
1 should say, and nio-e probably neolithic 'han Bronze Age 
But that is a qucSiion whLh we Coil easily settle by inquiries 
or reference to published work.” 

“Yes,” said I; “and when you have settled it, you will be 
cxactlv where you are now, so far as the abiding-p*ace of 
Daniel Penrose is concerned, and where you were before you 
canied out this very interesting little investigation. You will 
have established a fact that can have no possible bearing on the 
proWeni that you ate asked to solve.” 
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“Who knows?” he retorted. “We have learned that Penrose 
had in his pocket a fragment of ancient pottery. It is not likely 
that he picked it up by chance on the road, and if he did not, 
it is possible that wc may have here a clue to the purpose with 
which he set out on his travels on the day when he disap 
pcared ” 

“But/’ I persisted, ‘even if you knew that, you would be 
no more forward He certainly did not >et out with tiic pui pose 
rf kilbng an old woman ~nd beaming a fu^nve from the 
law Ycu would jus r have another irrelevant fact ” 

He smiled as he dropped the fragment into the bo\, to- 
gether with Lhe two filter papei ■* ‘ It is quite hkelv that you aie 
right, Jervis,' 1 said he “But we have already agreed that the 
relevancy of a faa often tails to be perceived until the appeat- 
rnce of some fmthur facts bung ^ its signihcam e into view. It is 
always mu< h easier to be wise aficr ihi event ” 

With tfei he leposiied the c udbourd box in the diawer of a 
cabinet, w'iJc I hung the wet c( it on a peg in the lobby Then 
we dispised im^eivc 4 ' m out r< e pc*Jive chairs to «mok* the 
bnal p*pe belore turning in, a nd, drmivmg the affairs of 
Pm«el T^nro o, chatted somcwbjf discursively on the morn- 
mg s dcungs ui court But in the interval of our talk I found 
my mrugnis drifting back to the cardh ard bo: and to the 
ou up mens widi whie'i H w^s associated And nut only then 
but m tl e clay that followed did that cunou„ little mvesuga- 
uon lutnish me with inatui 1 )r reflection 

()1 course, Iboindyke was perfectly right in his contention 
It is impossible to decide in advance whether a particular item 
of knowledge rnav or may not prove it some future tune to be 
of vahiw, and it was a fact that Ihnrrdvle made a rule of 
acquiring evay item of knowledge tnar obtainable in con- 
nection wuh a * tse, without regard to m apparent relevancy 
Bur, still, I hod tiie feeling that, m this present ease, he was not 
meti !\ acting ou tins rather academic principle lhe care and 
thoroughness and the appearance of mtc ^est w ith which he had 
made tins evammniun conveyed to me the impre*sitn that tlte 
facts elicited meant moie to him than thev did to me 

Yet whar could they mean* Fnc duapnearance of Penrose 
had the hospital as its stai ting-point, or, at the earliest, the 
accident to the old woman But the mud ai d pottery fragment 
were related to events that had oc^uired before the accident, 
and which were, therefore, totally untonnee **i with the dis- 
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appearance. Then haw could they possibly throw any light on 
the present whereabouts of the missing man, which was the 
problem that wc had to solve ? 

That was the question that I asked mvself again and again. 
Rut by no amount of cogitation could I laid any answer. 


CH\Pr>K VII 

A VI sn OF INSPECTION 

The dubious and sightly bewildered stare of mind to which 
I have referred induced me 10 obseive Thomdyke's proceedings 
with a Jmlc closer attention than was mual with me Not that 
there was really any occasion, lor 1 horndyke appeared 10 go 
out of his way to make me a party to any doings connected 
with the Penrose ca>c, wliKh tended to increase my suspicion 
that I had mi sed some point of evuitninl importance 
It was some two or three days after Biodnbb's visit to u c , 
when wc seemed to have a few hours ai our disposal, lhar 
I horndyke suggested a till at Queen Square to eeamme 
P< arose \ tar I had been c\ peeling this suggestion, and, with 
the hope of gett mg some now light on the purpose of his m 
vesugainns assented cheerfully Au ‘rdmgly, when JL}io;ndyle 
had shpj cd a good l/cd noie hook and some other c mall 
necessaries in'o his poJ et, we ‘Ci forth on our quest 

1 have always hked Queen Square, and have watched, regret- 
fully, its gradual d r ten iranon — or “improvement/' as the 
optimistic modem plu c e ir Worn I hist knew the place, it 
was nearly uiunt, with as satellites, Co eat Orrnord S*itu, the 
Foundling Hospital aud the pMrop c f other pleasant old *qujvi 
adjicent As we walked towards it wc discus >ed the charges 
that the vcais had wrought Ihorndvke, a, an old Loudonei, 
sympahisca wann’y wid’ my regn. f s 

4 Yes/' he agreed, “the woiK of man tell ib more about him 
than we e m gitlier from voluir es ol hiM* ry 1 very generation 
leaves, in tl * products of as activncs, a faithful picture cf its 
c4p n odac‘, its standard ol taste and its oud >o* on life. The 
peop l e who an cmd and ercUtd t'lue dth&lilfuk digmf»cd 
haunts of j tace and qir< t, had never heard of town piannmg 
anj did rat talk mi^h ibout archaeumv Rut they planned 
towns by inamcuvc taste and they built charming houses, the 
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dismembered fragments of which we can now study in our 
museums. There is a beautiful wooden portico at South 
Kensington which I used to admire when it stood in Great 
Ormond Street/’ 

“I remember it,” said I. "'But in the museum they have 
scraped off the paint and gilding to show the construction; 
which is all very interesting and instructive, but is not quite 
what rhe architect had in view when he designed it. It is rather 
as if one should offer the anatomical exhibits in rhe Hunterian 
Museum as illustrations of the beauty ol the human figure. 
They might have restored the painting and gilding so that 
visitors could sec what a fine London doorway was like in the 
tunc of Good Queen Anne.” 

As J spoke, we turned out of Great Ormond Street and 
crossed the square, passing the ancient pump with its sur- 
mounting lantern and its encircling posts, and directing our 
steps towards Ptniose’s house, which had been described as 
neatly opposite the statue of Queen Anne. As we approached 
the latter, 1 homdyke remarked, coin inning our discussion: 

“There is another example of what is practically a lost art. 
It seems to me a pity that Jeadwork should have been allowed 
to fall into such a state or decay. Lead may not be an ideal 
material ior siatues, but it is imperishable, it is cheap and it is 
easy to work In the eighteenth century, rhe Piccadilly foun- 
dries, from winch this statue probably came, turned out 
thousands of works — urns and vases, shepherds and shepherd- 
esses and other rustic figures for use in parks and formal 
gardens or as architcctual ornaments. But they have nearly alt 
gone; melted down, i suppose, form sheet lead or water 
pipes. This looks like the house, and a fine old house it is, one 
of the last suivivors of its family.” 

We ascended to the broad dooraep, enclosed by forged 
railings bediing a pair of link-extinguishers and the standard 
for an oil lamp, gave a tug at the old-fashioned bell-pull and 
executed a flourish on the handsome biass l nockcr After a 
decent interval, the door was opened by a smart- looking maid- 
servant to whom 1 homdyke comm unit ated the purpose of our 
visit. 

“We have called to sec Mr. Kickweed on certain legal 
business. I think he is expecting a visit from me. I am Dr. 
Thomdykc.” 

On this the maid opened the door wide* and, inviting us to 
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enter, conducted us to a small room adjacent to the hall, where 
she requested us to wait while she informed Mr. Kickweed of 
our arrival. When she had gone, I cast an inquisitive glance 
round the room, which comained a table, two chairs and a piece 
of furniture which might have been regarded cither as a cup- 
board or as some kind of sideboard. 

‘This can hardly be the room in which the burglary took 
place,” said I, “though it fits the description to some extent, 
but the window seems in the wrong place,” 

“Very much so,” said Thomdyke, “as it looks out on the 
square and is over the area. And it is the wrong sort of cup- 
board wilh the wrong sort of lock. No, this is not the mysterious 
chamber.” 

Here the door opened slowly and discreetly to admit a pale- 
faced, rather unwholesome -looking elderly man who bowed 
deferentially and introduced himself by name as Mr. Kick- 
weed; though the introduction was hardly necessary, for he 
might have served, in a museum of social anthropology, as a 
type specimen of the genus, upper manservant. 

“Mr. Brodribb wrote to me, sir,” he continued ; n a melan- 
choly tone, “to sjv that you would probably call and instructing 
me to give y>u any av.istarce that I could. In wnat way can 1 
have tie pleasure of tarrying out those instructions?” 

“My immediate object,” replied Thomdyke, “is to inspect 
Mr. Penrose’s tax. Has anything been done to it since it tame 
back?” 

“Nothing whatever, sir” Kickweed replied. “I suppose it 
ought to be cleaned, hut I know nothing abour cars Mr. Pen- 
rose always attended to ir himself excepting when if went our 
lor repaiis, and he always kept the gaiage locked up. In fav.T, 
ir was locked wb* n they brought the car back.” 

“'1 hen how did you t>et the cat in?” Thomdyke asked. 

“The police offreer, sir, who came with the car. fortunately 
had a few odd keys with him, and one of them happened to 
fit the lock. He was good enough to leave it with me, so I *hali 
be able to let you in. If you would like to go round there now 
1 w dl ju>t ^ot rnv hat and show vou tiie way.” 

“I hank you,” said Thomiyke. “If it is not troubling 
you ” 

“It is no trouble at all, sir ” interrupted Kickweed and there- 
in on he htole oat of the mom with the light, noiseless tread 
that necrns to be almost characteristic of heavy, bulky men. A 
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few minutes later he reappeared in correct morning dress, in- 
cluding a slightly rusty top hat, and we set forth together- The 
garage was not far away, being situated in a sort of mews, 
approached from Guilford Street. As we halted at the door 
and Kickwecd produced the key, I noticed that Thomdykc 
cast an inquisitive glance at it, and I guessed what was in his 
mind, because it was also in mine. But we wcic both wrong. 
The key was not of the filed or skeleton variety but was just a 
normal warded key of a simple type. However, it turned in 
the lock, alter a good deal of persuasion, and, the doois being 
flung open, we entered. 

It was a roomy place and faiily well lighted by a wide 
window above the doois. 1 he car stood in the middle, leaving 
ample space on either side and still more at the end, where a 
rough bench had been placed, with a vice and a number of 
rather rusty tools, together with various oddments in the way 
of bolts, nuts and miscellaneous scrap. 

“I take it/* said Thomdykc, farcing at the littered bench, 
“that Mr. Penrose is not a skilled mechanic.” 

“No, sir,” Kickwecd admitted. “I don’t think he is much of 
a workman. And yet he used to spend a good deal of time here. 
1 don’t know what he w >uld have been doing.” 

“You did nor as^t him. then?” 

“No, sir. I have only been m htre once or twite, and then 
only for a few minutes with Mr. Penrose. I never came here 
by myself, nor, I think, did anybody ebc. There was only one 
key, undl 1 got this one, and Mr. Penrose kept that himself, 
ard has it still.” 

“I suppose yod don’t know of any reason why he should 
have objected to your coming here aione?” 

“No, sir. And I don t think there was any. It was just his 
wav. lie has rather a habit of making secrets of nothing.” 

“So I have understoed,” said 'Ihorndyke, “and a very bad 
habit it is, leading to all sorts of imneeessaxy suspicions and 
surmises. However, wc came here pnmaxily to inspect die car, 
so perhaps we had belter get on with iliar.” 

Accordingly, he proceeded to make a systematic and detailed 
survey of the vehicle, beginning with the bent mudguard, the 
leading edge of which he examined minutely with the aid of a 
lens. But, if there had ever been any fibres or other Traces of 
the collision, they had been removed by the police, lie dten 
transferred Lis attention to the wheefc, and, after a preliminary 
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glance at them, produced one or two envelopes from his pocket 
and laid them on the bench. 

“The dirt on the face of the tyres,” he remarked, “is of no 
interest to us, as it will have changed from moment to moment. 
But that on the inside and on the rims of the wheels is more 
significant. Its presence there suggests that, at one time, the 
car had been driven over quite soft earth; and the earth was a 
natural soil, not a road material; a reddish loam similar to that 
on the coat.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “it is evident that the wheels sank iu pretty 
deep by the quantity of soil on the r«ms. And I think,” I added, 
stooping low to look under the car, * that I can sec a leaf stick- 
ing to the run of the wheel.” 

With some ditficulty 1 managed to reach in and pick it off 
together W'ith the lump of dry loam in which it was embedded, 

“A dead leaf,” Thomdyke pronounced when I handed it to 
him, “I mean a lan year's leaf, and it looks like a horn beam. 
But we shall see better when wc wet it and flatten it out.” 

He deposited the leaf and earth m an envelope, on which he 
wrote a brief memorandum of the souicc of die specimen, and 
then continued his examination. But theie was nothing moie to 
be seen fiom the outside excepting a general dimness, sug- 
gestive of a not vety fastidious owtict. Nor was there anything 
very significant to be seen when I opened the door. r I he interior 
showed no signs of anything unusual 1 he floor was moderately 
clean excepting thar under the duvcr’s scat, which was thukly 
plastered with loam. But this was what we should have ex- 
pected; and the evidence that it furnished that there was almost 
certainly only one person m the car during that last drive, 
merely confirmed what wc already knew. There were no loose 
articles in jny ol the poikcts or receptacles other than the in- 
surance certificate and the rather scanty outfit of tools In lact, 
die only discovery — and a veiy modest one at that — was an- 
other dead leaf, apparently a 'so hornbeam, trodden flat into 
the dirt by the driver's scat. 

Having finished w T ith the car, Thomdyke once more glanced 
round the garage and I could see that he was making a mental 
inventory of the various objects that it contained. But his next 
question reverted to the car. 

“I understand,” said he, “that the police found an empty 
flask in the car.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Kickwccd. “I took that away to wash It 
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and polish it up. It is a silver flask and it seemed a pity to leave 
it in the dirty state in which it was found 1 have cleaned it 
thoroughly and put it away among the plate Did you wish to 
see it^” 

“No/* replied Thorndyke, “bur I should like a few particu- 
lars About how much does it hold ’ 

“It holds the best part of a bottle About m imperial pint ” 
“lhat is a large flask,” Thorndyke remarked “Did Mr. 
Penrose usually cany it in the car yi 

‘ Do you know, sir, I really can’t say I have on ! y ‘ten it once 
before That was about two years ago when I happened to be 
brushing Mr Penrose’s overcoat and found it in the pocket. 
But I have the impression that he u c uilly c irried it with hun 
when he wait away from home He would be likely to because 
he is n f her fa'Udjous about his wine He dunks nothing but 
Madeira and old biown sharv, and vou can’t get gcxd 
Madeira or brow n siierry at road ide inns ” 

“And a» 10 quantity-* It rcen s*a*cd that when he was 
la>t s< en he appeared to be under the influence of Lquor Was 
tha*- at all usuaP” 

kickvucd shook his he id etnplut rally “No, su ” he re- 
plied lint must have been a im c nfc He may have smelt 
of sherry Ik of«cn docs But sh< try 1 as a veiy strong aron a 
and a little of it gees a long way in iL i lanct of smell But m 
all the years that 1 1 a\c 1 r own Mr Pcmose I have ii^ver seen 
turn ui the shpntr>t degree ti«e \urst uv drnk lie does cer- 
ta niv tal c a coou deal, as I can judge by the wine merchant s 
cLuvercs and the empty bottles but then he takes no beer or 
sp*r ts or °ny omcr kind of wine 1 hey must have been misled 
bv the odour ” 

i hat seems quite likely ” '•a d Thorndyke “By the way, 
I m uee a toe pie of ha~el twu*s ha igm* up tlv re under that 
hit Do ycu happen to know whuhu Mi Penrose is a 
dewser^” * 

“A dowser, sir 15 ” Kkkweed repeated wi h a mystifi$$afr 
“A water hndcr,” I ht rod/ke txp’ancd “T nit is 
forked twia;s ue used for ” He took the hat from the^freg and 
laid it on the henen u>d t tJ iuv J up ( n^ ( f the fwjps, held it 
bv its two ends aid u minor d ‘ IK' spe^ nlv pifico persons 
— known as dowsers— who c ireP foi uidei^iound « reams 
or springs, hold the tw g m tins v*ay and w^ k to an i fro over 
the land where they expect to find water, ana when they pass 
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over a hidden spring — so it is stated — they become aware of 
the presence of underground water by a movement of the twig 
in their hands. It looks as if Mr. Penrose had practised the 
dowser's art.” 

“Ah ! ” exclaimed Kickweed, 4 1 remember now that Mr. 
Penrose once showed me one of these tilings and told me about 
it. But I thought if was one ol his little jokes, for it was nor 
water that he professed to be able to find with it. lie said thai 
it was an infallible guide to buiied treasure. It would show 
the treasure-seeker exactly where to dig. Bur I never supposed 
tliat he was speaking seriously. You see, sir, Mr. Penrose is 
rather a jocular gentleman and it is sometifnes a little diilicult 
to be quite sure what he really does mean.” 

“So I understand,” said Thorndyke, “and he may have been 
joking in this case. But the idea ol digging seems to have been 
in his mind. Now, so far a> you know, did he ever engage in 
any sort of digging activities in his seatch for antiquities?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Kickweed, “it is rather diflicufi ro say. 
He is so very facetious. Bui I have known h ; m to biing home 
certain articles — lumps of Hint and bits of crockery, they 
looked like to me — whu.Ii wore covered with earth and which I 
have helped him to scrub clean a* the scullery sink 1 supposed 
that he n:usr have dug them up somewhere as he rtfcried to 
them a> ‘Treasure Trove and ‘the n^urrecnomst’s^ool’ and 
other similar exptc.se n. ” 

“Yes,” Ihomdyke agreed, “those expression* and the con- 
dition of the object » certainly suggest someth mg m the way ol 
excavation-.. But I don't see ary tools suitable for the purpose; 
and I should suppose that if he had had any he would have 
kept them here. LV> you happen to id lember having seen any 
picks, hovels or similar tools here or elsewhere? * 

Mr. Kick weed reflected a> )•** ran an inquiring glance round 
the walls “As I said, >ir," he replied, “I have only been in 
here oxiv,e or twice beioie Mr. Pcrro^e went away. But I seem 
to remember a sort of pivk — I think it is called a trer< lung tool 
— which I don’t sec now. And theie was a small spade, pomitd 
like the au; of hearts, with a leather case lor the blade. But I 
don’t see that either. It limit, 1 think, on one of those pegs. 
But that was over a year ago ” 

“It looks ” I suggested, remembering the pottery fragment, 
“as if Mr. Penrose mav have taken them with him when he left 
home. They were not in the car when it was found, but it had 
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then been lying unattended for a couple of days. Loose pro- 
perty has rather a way of disappearing from derelict cars.” 

“It is quite possible,” said Thomdyke; and he then appeared 
to dismiss the subject, for he replaced the ha^cl twig on its peg 
and picked up the hat to return that also, but paused, looking 
with a faint smile into its dusty and decayed interior. 

“Mr. Penrose,” he remarked, “seems to have attached un- 
due value to this relic . But perhaps the marking was done when 
it was in a more presentable condition ” 

lie exhibited the inteiior of the hot on the crown of which 
the name “D. Pemose” had been carefully printed with a 
rubber stamp. . 

“Yes, sir,” said fcekweed, “the name was probably stamped 
when the hat was new. Not that lhar would have made any 
difference, lor Mr Pemose stamped his name on cveiythmg 
that he possessed, not only on his underclothing and handkei- 
chiefs and the things that a*e usually marked, but his hats, 
shoes, books, paper-knives — escivihing that was movable. It 
always seemed to me a huh inu nsi tent ” 

“How inconsistent” I askd 

“I mean,” replied Kickv'oed, “he is in gcueral a very secret 
pcntJenirn He makes a secret of the most simple and ord nary 
things And yet he prims Ids full name, not lust hi, initials as 
most men do, inside h»s hit md his shoes and 1m waistcoat lin- 
ing and even on ins pock( t-kinfe Now, if a stranger asked him 
his name he would probably avoa! telling him, but yet, as soon 
as he takes his hat off, he dK loses his identity to all the woild.” 

“I uke it,” said 1 homdyke, “that he usually docs the stamp- 
ing himsclP ’ 

“Lord bless you, yes sir 1 That ii’bbcr stamp has always 
Ken kept under loch and key ^ if it had been the >voli-i no*»r, 
oi^as if it could have been wed tot* forj ne his signature J bate 
never even seen it. But, of cuurc, that signifies nothing It is 
just hjs way ” 

“Yes ” said Thomdyke, “and you are a wi*e man, to accept 
his harmless oddities and not If t them worry you ” He bung the 
hat on its peg und then, tum ng to Kickweed, opened a ire^h 
subject 

“Mr Biodribb consulted me about a burglary that occurred 
in your house a short time ago. 1 here was a quesffon of calling 
in the police and getting the cupboard opened. How do^s that 
suggestion strike you?” 
c 
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“It strikes me,” Kickwecd replied severely, “as an improper 
and a foolish suggestion. It would be improper to tamper with 
Mr. Penrose’s property in his absence and without his consent, 
sir,, and it would be foolish because we should be none the 
wiser when we had opened the cupboard as we don’t know what 
it contained, or whether it contained anything.” 

Here I interposed rather rashly. 

“The suggestion has been made that it is just possible that 
the person who entcicd the room may have been Mr. Penrose, 
himself.” 

Kickweed looked, and professed to be, deeply shocked. Hut 
I had, nevertheless, a strong suspicion that that was his own 
opinion. 

“But, you know, Mr, Kicfcwced,” said I, “there is nothing 
immoral or even improper in a gentleman’s entering his ow'n 
house to take liis own properly il he happens to have ncad of it. 
Most men, it is true, would prefer to enter by the front door. 
But Mr. Penrose was not like most men, and if he ptefetred 
the window, he was entirely within his rights. It was his own 
window.” 

I had the feeling that mv observations were received with 
approval and t A*n with some rdief. But Mr. Kickweid, if he 
secreily concuned, as I believed that he did, was not com- 
mitting himself. 

“No doubt, sir,” .>a*d ly* T “you are peifoetly refit. But I 
couldn't imagine Mr. l^cnrosc d ung anything so undignified, 
U'pcvially as he had the k'w of the front door in Jus pocket. 
And” he added, with a penuve 4 mile, “it wa* his own front 
door.” 

“You were saying jc t now,” said Thornd* ke, “that nothing 
is known as to the contents of that cupboard. Have you no idea 
at all as to what it contained, 01 contains 0 ” 

“1 said knowledge, sir ” replied Kukwecd. “I know nothing 
at aU as to what is, or has been, m that cupboard.” 

He spoke with an emphasis thar ga\e us clearly to under- 
stand tiiai he was not gtma bcv»nd his actual knowledge lie 
was aoinr to hazard no n:\nK u>. 

“And is it the fact. Mi Kickweed ” Thorn dyke pursued, 
“that there i* no one in the w^rld who knows, or could fom 
any reasonable judgement as 10 what that# cupbi ard did, dus 
or mmht contain?” 

Mr. Kickwecd reflected, a trine uneasily, I thought. Em 
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Thomdykc’s question admitted of no evasion, and he at length 
replied with some reluctance : 

“Well, sir, 1 wouldn’t say that, for there is one person who 
may possibly know 1 have not spoken of him to any one hither- 
to, because Air. Penrose was very secret about that room, and 
he is my employer and it is iny duty to abide by his wishes, 
whether expressed or not. But you a?k me a definite question 
and I suppose you are entitled to an answer. I think it possible 
that Mr. Penrose may have confided his secret to a certain 
friend of his; a gentleman named Lockhart.” 

“What make* you think that Air. Lockhart may know what 
is, or was, in the cupboaid?” Thorndyke asked. 

“Hie discovery — if i r was one — ” Kick weed replied, “was 
quite accidental. Mr. Lockhart came to the house by appoint- 
ment t > look over the collection, and Mi. Penrose took him 
into the great gallery. When they had been there some con- 
sider able time, I ventured 10 look in to ask if 1 should bring 
them up some tea. But wlrn I entered the big gallery ihey 
were not there; but I could hear them talking, and the voices 
seemed to come from the sm ill loom, though the door of that 
room was shut. But they must have been in there because there 
was no other room that opened out of the great pallcrv. Now 
the small room contained nothing but the cupboard, so that if 
Mr. Pemosc took Mr. Lockhart in«\j that room, it could only 
have been to show him what was in the cupboard. And 1 did, 
in fact, hear sound* of movement m the room as if drawers 
weie being pulled out But, of cniirse, as soon as I realised what 
was happening, I went away. 

'‘But there was another circumstance that made me think 
that Mr. Penrose might have let Mr. Lockhart into the secret of 
the small room. When they had finished wuh the collection they 
went into the mommg-ioom — the little fxont room that you 
went into — and 1 took them up some tea; and there they were 
for quite a long lime before Mr. LoJchart went away. After- 
wards I learned from Mr. Penrose, himself, that Mr. 1 ockhart 
had been advising lmn about *nsuring the collection, which 
made it seem likely iliac Mr ) .ockhart had been shown all that 
there was to insure ” 

“Yes.” >aid Thorndyke, “that scums’ a reasonable inference. 
Is Mr. Lockhart connected with insurance business?” 

“No. sir. He is a legal gentlemen, a barrister, ” 

“Ah!” said Thorndyke. “Lo-khart. Now I wonder if that 
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would be — you don’t happen to know what inn he belongs 
to?” 

“Yes, sir. He belongs to Lincoln’s Inn, at least, that is his 
address. I happen to laiow by having seen a card of his which 
Mr. Penrose left on his dressing-table.” 

“Is Mr. Lockhart .an intimate friend of Mr. Penrose?” 

“No, sir. Quite a recent acquaintance, I believe, though Mr. 
Tcnrose seemed to take to him mere than he usually does to 
strangers. Still, 1 was rather surprised at his taking him into 
the small room. I have never known him to do such a thing 
before.” 

Thomdyke made no immediate rejoinder but stood, appar- 
ently consideiing this last statement and letting his glance travel 
about the place as if searching for some further objects of 
interest. Bur it seemed that he had squeezed both the garage 
and Mr. Kick weed dry, for he said, at length : 

“Well, I think we have lemied all that there is to loam here; 
and I must thank you, Mr. Kick weed, for having been so 
extremely helpful.” 

Rickweed smiled a somewhat dreary smile “I hope l have 
not been too much ,o, s A r,” said he. “1 am not a willing helper, 
th>ugb 1 feel hound to canry out AJr. Itrodribb’s Lustrucuons. 
1 understand from him that vou are trying to find out where 
Mi. Penrose has pene to, and, if you will pardon ine4or saying 
so, I hope vou won’t sir ct i J ” 

Thomdyke smiled appieciatively. “New, why do you say 
that?” he asktJ. 

“Because, sii,” Kkkweed replied earnestly, “1 feci thai this 
pursuit i< net justifiable. -Mr Pcnroas, as I un Jci stand, has had 
a Lttle mishap and thinks it best to jkep out oi sight for a time. 
But if he thin 1 > h>, it u hie own affair, and I don’t consider it 
ju*t or proper that other people, lor them <>wn purposes, should 
hunt him up and perhaps get him into difficulties.” 

I mast tonVs that I sympathised heartily with Mr. Kitk- 
Weed’s semimeuts, and .so, apparently, did Thomdyke, for he 
replied. 

“That is precisely what 1 primed out to Mr. Iirodribb. But 
there 3tc legal rca>r for ascertaining Mr. Penrose’s where- 
abouts, though there are none for disclosing them to others. You 
may take it from me, Mr. Kickwecd, that nothing which may 
come to my knowledge will be used in any way to his dis- 
advantage.” 
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“I am very relieved to hear you say that, sir,” Kickweed 
rejoined with evident sincerity, “because I have felt that there 
are others who take a different view Mr. Horridge, for in- 
stance, has, to my knowledge, been m communication with the 
police ” 

“Well,” I said, as wc retired from the garage and Kick- 
weed locked the door, “1 don’t suppo e he has done any harm 
if he has no more to tell them than wc have been told ” 

As oui wa> home led thiough Queen Square, we walked 
thnher with Mr. Kukwced, and 7h f p^kc took the oppor- 
tunity to ask a few questions concerning Mr, Tcnrose’s col- 
lection 

“I don’t km w much ab u* the things,’ 1 n iid Kickwecd, “cv- 
ccptint* that there I s * a n-w Jo. oj them arA itiat they take a 
terrible amount of do *inr I do nu *t of h wnn a pair of bel- 
lows when Mr Penrose is o. ; t ab it But il you led any 
muiest hi them, why not step in, as you *re hue, and ha\e a 
Jo ok at them vouiscii > ’ 

N >\v 1 ha\e no doubt whatever that this was precisely what 
Thomdykc had uiteidwd to do, but in h> queer, secretive 
v ay ha i pro <. ried that tl ( nuatnn «■! ou 1 \ o m to occur by 
chance At ur} ^tic he UvicpuJ i i mvue ion, and we fol 
loved Kickweed to Juoi id f1 e Iku^c and wc*c by him 
admititd to the huh 


diA.piip vni 
MB HORR1DGI3 

Mr Ki'KW T ii>, w has ken mcninncd hid a baht tieid. and 
h * movement in general tended to Ic incut. r i nus ur entry 
nilc (he hall of the old hou c and the subsequent ca u , of die 
dooi were Ah o>t 101 cJc > N~,uihtLss our dins A wa not u»\- 
ob<cmd, for, even ai Kiu^wetd vas pocketing On I icn4 /, 
the dc u* of the rnoimi g-ioom pened slow ly and qu ^tly and a 
laige,d.simctiyf'^£crtlu]iin apnea* id iramed in the doorway. 

There was oph thing odd and even ridiculous m 

the sudden and silent Maurer in which he became visible*, and 
in the sly, inquisitive ghmee th it he tuined on us, as it he had 
been a plain-clouics otiiccr and YvG a sirpnscd party of 
burglars. 
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“How did you know I was here, Kickweed?” he demanded. 

“I didn’t, sir,” was the reply. 

“Oh,” rejoined the other, “I thought these gentlemen might 
have come on some bus mess with me.” 

“No, sir. They have been inspecting the car. They are Dr. 
Thorndykc and Dr. Jervis.” 

The fat man bowed stiffly. “Ah!” said he, “they have in- 
spected the car. And now?” 

“Dr. Thomdyke thought he would like to take a look at the 
collection,” KLkwced replied frieidly, evidently resentful of 
the other man’s manner, “so I iicdicd him to step in and look 
over it.” 

“IJa!” said the fat gentleman. “You thought it quite in 
order to do that? Well, if Dr. Thorndike wants to sec the 
collection, there is no icav'n why he shouW not J wiil show 
him round the gallery, myself. My name,” he added, turn ng 
to us, “is llorridge. You have pr >hably heard of me. 1 am Mr. 
Penrose's executor, and, in his ah cnee, am keeping an eye on 
his property.” 

Now, the Tone of his remarks filled me with a burning desiie 
to kick Mr. Ilnrridge; but thai being impracticable, 1 should 
certainly, if left to my^Df, have told him to go to the devil 
and forthwith walked ou« of the hou. 2 . Tho;ndykc, however, 
was completely unruffled and having once mt*e thanked 
Kickweed, who wu> slinking away in dudgeon, he acceded 
the invitation with a suavity hindering on meckncs% (whereby 1 
judged that he had definite rt a^ons for wishing ro see the col- 
lection). 

“So,” said Mr. Horridgc, as he conducted us alrr.g the 
hall, “you have been examining the car. Now*, what did y^u 
expect to find out from the car?” 

“I did not expect anything,” Thomdyke replied. 

Iloiridgc giggHJ. “And did your examination answer your 
expectations?” lie inquired 

“Substantially tcplied r i horndvke. ‘I may say that it did.” 

Horridge giggled again, and, throwing open a door which 
opened from the hail invited us to enter. We accordingly 
passed in and found ourselves in an immense and lofty room 
communicating with another of similarly magnificent propor- 
tions by an opening from which the original folding doors had 
been removed. 

1 looked around me with surprise and extreme distaste, for 
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the noble apartments had been degraded to the status of a 
mere lumber-room. Of the trim and orderly character of a 
museum there was not a trace. The walls were occupied by 
interminable ranges of open shelves and the floor was crowded 
with plain deal tables, coarsely stained and varnished to dis- 
guise their humble material; and shelves and tables were lit- 
tered with a chaos of miscellaneous objects, all exposed baldly 
to the air and dust. There was not a single glazed case in the 
room and the only article of comely furniture was a lantern 
clock, perched on a bracket, which ticked sedately and actually 
showed the approximately correct time. 

“This is a very singular collection,” Thomdyke remarked, 
casting a puzzled glance over {he shelves and tables. “One 
doesn't quite see what its purpose is; what it is intended to 
illustrate.” 

Horrid ge giggled again in his unpleasant way. “Whatever 
the intention is,” said he, “it illustrates very perfectly poor old 
Pen’s usual state of mind — muddle. But may I ask what is the 
object of this inspection? Is it just a matter of curiosity or is 
it connected with the inquiry into Pen’s disappearance? Be- 
cause I don’t see how the inspection is going to help you.” 

“It is not very obvious, certainly,” Thomdyke admitted. 
“Bur one never knows what light chance facts may throw on 
the problem. I think it will be worth while for me to see what 
things Mr. Penrose has collected and where lie obtained them.” 

Horridge grinned — and the explanation of the grin was 
presently forthcoming. Meanwhile he rejoined: 

“Well, cast your eye over the oddments and see what takes 
your fancy. Then you can go into the question of where they 
came from. What would you like ro start with?” 

Thomdyke glanced once more along the shelves and then 
announced his choice. 

“I see there is a good deal of ancient pottery, mixed up with 
other exhibits. Perhaps it would be well to sort that out and 
see where the pieces were found. Now, here is a little dish of 
Gaulish red ware. The slip of paper that it rests on bears the 
number, 201. That, I presume, refers to a catalogue.” 

“It does,” replied Horridge, giggling delightedly. “I will 
get you the catalogue and then you will be able to find out all 
about the specimen.” 

He went to a table near the end of the room and pulled out 
a drawer from which he extracted a stout quarto volume. This 
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he brought to Thomdyke and, having handed it to him with 
something of a flourish, stood looking at him and giggling like 
a fool. Bur the reason for his merriment became apparent when 
Thomdyke opened the book and turned to the number. Ob- 
serving the slow smile which spread over my colleague’s face, 
I looked over his shoulder and read the entry, scrawled, not 
very legibly, in pencil: 

201. Sammy. Pot Sand. Sinbad. 

“This is not *veiy illunrinoiing,” Thornd 3 'ke remarked; on 
which Horridge burst into a roar ol laughter, 

“Oh, don’t say that!” he eutgltd. “I understood from old 
Brodrihb that you could see through a brick wall Well, here’s 
your chance 'I he who*c catalogue written m the * i/nc damn’ 
silly vSort of jarc.* n. Of u>u“sc, Pen knows what it means, but 
he doesn’t intend that any one else shall Perhaps you would 
like to note down a lew samples to think over ar your Jusure.” 

Thomdyke instantly grasped the oppt mini y. 

“I hank you,” said he. “A most excellent suggestion. Ii you 
will be so very kind as to show Dr. Jervis the collection, I will 
make a Jew n\e s fit the pottery and extra a the entries from 
the catalogue If we u Mid ir'cmu) some oi the loi aline 1 , we 
might ge* qu’io n u. fid Irnt ’ 

This suggc'hdi did nor at ad meet the vkwn of Mr Hoi* 
ridge, who was cv.Junlv as uinru* aj to 1 horn dike’s pro- 
ceedings ns 1 was, iny .if. Bui he * ould rol voy well iTcse, 
for r lhorudykc, seeing a ihuicc of larrymg tut tin imesupi- 
lions — whatever they wight be — uninterrupted by Horrid? e’s 
chatter and free from hiv inqu'ctmc observation, was quntly 
persistent and, oj toms e, had Ins way, as he usually did. 

“Very w Ji,” Itunridpc at kn r jh .agreed, with a rather bad 
grate, “ih:n Til ju>t lake Dr Tern* round ihe shelves and 
scow him the curios. But I U« n\ know much about them, and 
I don’t suppose he «.a T c<* n uth.’ 

Aecoidu gly, we mi forth vn a voyage of t xploratlin round 
the crowded, disorJcilv shelves, and, reading that my func- 
tion was ro keep HorraW’s attention dr ticacd from Tbom- 
uybcN activities, I phed him with questions about the exhibits 
and communed on ihoir imaest and beauty with the utmost 
prolixity end tcdlc usness a’ my command. But it w r as a 
wretched make-believe on Doth sides; for, while Horridge was 
answering my questions (usually quite ignorantly and all 
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wrong, as even I knew), he kept one eye cocked in Therm- 
dyke’s direction, and my attention was similarly occupied. 

But Thomdyke gave us but a poor entertainment. Drawing 
a chair up to a tabic near the window, be seated himself with 
his back to us and the catalogue before him. This he pored 
over Joe some rime, ma! r, ng occasional entries in his note-book. 
Then he rose, and, having taken a survey of the shelves, began 
to select pieces of pottery, cadi of winch he took in turn to the 
table where he examined 11 cnuciiiy, compared it with the 
entry in the catalogue and copied the latter into his notc-bouk. 
He bewail with the Roman pouery, but, Jiom long acquaint- 
ance with Ins habits and methods, I suspexted that this was 
only a nencal move to anna! fiom Iltzridgc his actual pur- 
pose For J knew iLit it v j s m* i jvanabU mbit, when he had 
to w *rk m the pre <.r<x of irqui* 'five observe s to amfuse the 
i sues m then minds l> actions which had ro beaung on the 
matter in hand. 

^s to his real purpo e, I had no doubt that it w *s in some 
way connected with the na^uem whidi we had examined; 
and Iiorridge conducted toe romd tnc loaded <*helvc>, I 
kipt a shaip look- /Ot for p, tiery cvrtbns which might coire- 
*pord u rhe L\\ oiij.tical Vv, it 1 \v« 1 h Ihorrdyke had sketched 
in h icu»n>uu.Li m Il» ic sure two pieces (in d til crent places 
and irmng Uiallv uincia** d o'jub) whub, so far as I could 
see voh' i.t clo'v, tnsptuiOi^ ans\^i red the description, one, a 
largi h 3 radar shadow em\f o! whi t * hi x pan was mi»s- 
lnv, and the other a deeper pot wh ch had been 1 roken and 
r^ber diokiilitUy inerdcd ard which was complete save for a 
r m ill pm of the rim Tins po* cori ponded ter / cloudy both 
m s ^pe and si/e with r i hoj neyke’s rec msuructmn. and it 
sxnnd m me, c\cn, that the pxa: which was missing from the 
i m was about the slzc of cur ira t ixnt. Accordingly, I gave 
dm pet ny spec datuvuioi 

One af er another 'IbornrMe giavcl^ t v ar irtd «pcJmcns 
of Ron m, Saxon ml lion petury In vnich I Rlt *ure 
he c fN uld have no interest w^iever. At Lst aftT mcliog 
round, so to speak, he arrived at dll'* pot, picked it up, and 
With a glmcc ‘U the nui iVr on »o paper, boie it over to the 
table. As he set it down and seared iiunsd/, I saw lum trke 
something from his pocket, but as his bsdc was towards us l 
could not see what it was, or what he did wnth it. I .turned, 
however, that it was some measuring instrument and that he 
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was ascertaining the dimensions of the piece that was missing. 
At any rate, his examination was quite brief, and, when he had 
copied the entry in the catalogue, he carried the pot back to its 
place and proceeded to look about for further objects for study. 

By this time, however, Ilorrldge had begun to be rather 
bored and was disposed to make no secret of the fact. 

“I should think,” said he, with an undisguised yawn, “that 
you've get enough material to occupy you for a inf nth or two: 
and I’ll wager that you don’t nuke any sen>r of it then.” 

Thornclykc looked thoughtfully at his open note-book. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he npacd. “These entries will take 
a good deal of deciphering and probably will yield no infor- 
mation, after all. J don’t, think we need trespass on y our 
patience any longer.” 

“Oh, that's ail right,” said T T f rridge, “but, before yon go — 
if you’ve seen all that you want to see — perhaps i cu might as 
well have a k at the small room — the cue that wa> broken 
into, you know. You Ka-d about that burghoy, I dunk? U d 
Btodribh said ha was going to consult von abou* it.” 

“Mr. firodnbb did umult me,” Tliorndyke implied, “on 
the quc.tmn of openin'* the cupboard by force or othenvre. I 
a 1 vised him that, in the absence of Mr. Fenms's it would not 
be proper to forte the cupbo'rd md that, as the crow ms of 
the cupboard were unkr* wr, the piucecdings would be useless 
as well a: improper,” 

“But what about calling in the police?” Jlorridge sug- 
gested. 

“I don’t think the pelVe would force a cupboard, without 
the or* net’s knowledge or consent, if it were locked and slit wed 
no si'/m, of having been rainpeicd with.” 

ell,” Ilorrdgc grumbled, “ ; t\s very unsatisfactory. Some 
one may have got away with a whole lot of vaJutblc pmpeify 
and able to depose oi it at their leisure. However — if von 
have finished with the catalogue, do you mind putting it back 
in ns drawer 

As Thorndike complied with this rather odd request, our 
4rst walked quickly up the long room to a door in (he corner, 
and 1 hail the impression that he inserted a lev and turned it. 
But, as he sLood half turned towards us and in front of the 
handle and keyhole, I couid not see distinctly, nor did I give 
the matter any particular attention. 

“It is odd,” he remarked, still standing before the dour, 
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grasping the handle, “that Pen should have left the key in this 
door when he went away. He was always so deadly secret 
about Bluebeard’s chamber, as he called it in his silly way. 
He never let me see into it. I always thought he had some- 
thing very precious in it; and Fm inclined to think so still.” 

With this, he opened the door and we all entered the mys- 
terious chamber; a smallish room and very bare of furniture, 
for it contained only a single chair, a mahogany table, placed 
under ihc window', and a massive cupboard, also of mahogany, 
with a pair of doors like a wardrobe. 

“So this is the famous cupboard,” said Thomdykc, stand- 
ing before it and looking it over critically; “the repository of 
hidden treasure, as you believe. Well, looking at it, one would 
say that whatever precious things were once in it, are in it 
si ill. Bur one might be wrong.” 

Having made this rather ambiguous pronouncement, he 
proceeded to a more particular inspection. The escutcheon 
of the Chubb lock wa^ examined with the aid of a lens, and 
the interior of the keyhole with the liny electric lamp that he 
always carried. From the lock he transferred his attention to 
the cupboard itself, closely examining the sides, standing on 
the chair to inspect the top, and, finally, setting his shoulder 
to one corner and his foot against the skirting of the wall, tried 
to test its weight by tilting it. But beyond eliciting a complain- 
ing creak, he could make no impression on it. 

‘Tve tried that,” said Ilorridgc. “It’s like shoving against 
the Eddystone lighthouse. The thing is a most ungodly weight, 
unless it is screwed to the floor. It can hardly be the stuff in- 
side.” 

“Unless,” I suggested, “Mr. Penrose indulged in the hobby 
of collecting gold ingots. But even a collection of plate can 
be pretty heavy if there is enough oi it.” 

“At any rate,” said Thorndyke, “'one thing is clear. That 
cupboard has not been opened unless it was opened with its 
own key.” 

“Don’t think the lock could have been picked?” said Hor- 
ridge. 

Thorndyke shook his head. “Burglars don’t try to pir 
Chubb locks,” said he. ‘They use the jemmy, or else cut the 
lock with centre-bits.” 

Horridge grunted and then amplified the grunt with the 
remark: 
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“Looks a bit as if our friend Kick had raised a false alarm.” 

“That can hardly be,” Thomdyke objected. “I understood 
that he found the door bolted on the inside and had to enter 
through the window.” 

“Yes, that was what he said,” Horridge admitted grudg- 
ingly in a tone that seemed to imply some scepticism as to the 
statement. 

“It is conceivable,” Thomdyke suggested, “that the visitor 
may have been disturbed, or that he gave up the attempt when 
he fourd it impossible to pick the lock. You see, there is no 
evidence that he was a skilled burglar. No difiioiities were 
overcome. He simply opened the window' and stepped in. The 
really astonishing thing is thu Penrose should have left the 
place sc insecure — that is, assuming that there actually was 
some valuable propeity here. 1 he window', as you can sec, has 
no shutters, or even screws or stops, and it looks on to an 
alley winch I understand r> invisible from the street. Let us 
see w hat lb it a>’cy is like. ’ 

He moved th: uble away frer.i the wmduvV, glanorq; at a 
number of parallel scratches on us polished surface, slid up 
the window . jd leoke i out. 

“L is quite ra nailable,” said he “The windew is only a 
few feet from tile ground and die allcv is closed by a small 
wooden gate winch has no boh < i late h and ,d.m to be . ?iuicd 
only bv a loch, wh'ch is probably a ounp'c buIU^r’s^ot k which 
could bo easily opund w lb a * he’d on key tr a comuun p ik- 
lotk. 1 here if no ^uunty whatever. 1 hat stout boh iti the 
room doot is, ol couisc, unless aoi it is on the lLude, md tlie 
lock is pro) abl j a simple all nr.” 

Aj he "pike, he opened the door and plucked tui the key, 
whhh he 1 eld t m foi our wpection. 

“\ou set,” he said. “Ju t a plain warded b\k which a 
sldllet! operator cou*d tom with a bit of 'lift wire. Penn >c 
seems 1 <> have pirn ed h’i la th to the Chubb itch, and pcihupo 
cvems have ju lilted him ” 

Ho ti'ppcd the key bwk imo ilie loci , and lhib stemed to 
bring the proceedings to an end Afmr a few perirn -lory ex- 
pres nons cf hope that ovi visit had satisfied us and thar we 
had dl that we w isheJ to '■ec, our Lost escorted us through 
the enat gallery and the hall and finally launched us into lie 
street. 
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CHAPrER IX 

THORNDYKF TISTS A THEORY 

As we took our way homeward 1 tried to arrange in my mind 
the rather confu »ng experiences of the Jast hour t r two Those 
hours, it vet med to me, had been vuruailv wasted, for we had 
learned nothing new that bore directly on oui problem This 
view I ventured to propound to ihorndyke, beginning natur- 
ally, with Mr llorndge, wn<> had made a deep and disagree- 
able impression on me 

“Yes,” Thoiudykc agreed, * he is not a prepossessing person 
A ba 1 mannered man and distinctly c ly ard suspicious. You 
probably nolcu ns ncntnl altitude towards KkhwCsd ” 

“Yes, distinctly ho ulc and 1 gathetc J that he is inclined 
to f i sped h m of having faked d burgl ny for his own ends 
I suppose b\ the way, ihai o is not p ssihe that he may be 
iisht*” 

“it is not actually impossible” IhorHyke replied, “but 
tide i' L 1 iiig to npi orr Han a sirp<c ni Kiel weed un- 
pro ed nr very fjvauatfv, c p^u hy by hi loyalty to Pen- 
10 c if he t not t inr the portion Vv»th iceard to the small 
t mhv this son i one cnUr' d th o rwn, ifm o A k c cither 
Ww oi tUii^V 1c knew what it anUjimd lie either failed 
io tptn diir cupnooid or he np w n 1 it \ndi Us own key The 
ouh evidence that he did o[cn it is the piece of paper that 
wa> lound, wh Ji, ycu notice, was sumiar to the <hp of piper 
unecr the specimens m the gallery, excepting that it bore no 
catJK mo r ltuL paper stre n^ly supf,< 's that the cupcoaid 
luc 1 be n opened, hut is not cm hiswc, sm e it nopht has* 
hnn drepped bv Penrose on *opic other ou 1 ^n Bnh as I 
said ns pre^nte is strongly vifpcsme of a Iinnied opening 
of the cupboard at night 1 here wjie o *e i two ether p nrts 
th 1 1 tolabJy did in i e«.c \pe v o ” 

“\ou mean the (xtrorduiary we'plil cf the cupboard? 
That certainly impre s^d me as sipnfic nt though I an not 
quote dear as to what it sigmJ.es It might be due to some 
porideious contents but n suoied n me to sn ges» an non 
safe inside ” 

“Yes,” said Ihomdyke, “that is nnduul^Hy the explaiu- 
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lion. The cupboard is a mere wooden case enclosing a large 
iron safe. That was quite clear from the construction, which 
is very much like that of an organ case. The sides and top are 
fixed in position by large screws instead of being keyed in with 
proper cabinet-maker’s joints. 1 he wooden case was built on 
after the safe had been placed m position.” 

“Then,” said I, “the Chubb lock is a mere hollow pretence.” 

“Exactly. The wooden case could have been taken off with 
a common sckw- driver. You noticed the scratches on the 
table?” 

“Yes. But, of course, there is no evidence as to when they 
were made.” 

“No,” lie agreed. “Probably they were made at \arious 
times. But they arc of interest in relation to the arrangement 
of the cupboard. You must have noticed that they were in 
two groups, roughly two feet six inches apart and all approxi- 
mately parallel. They looked like the scratches that would be 
made Oy the runners of drawers of thru width; and comparing; 
them with the cupboard, one s«tW tiiat, al’rwing lor the spate 
taken up by the wooden cast', ihcrc would just be room lor a 
range of drawers of that widih. The icasonable inference is 
that the iron safe houses a ran^c of largish drawers and th'M 
those have been taken out from rime to time and placed on the 
tabic so that them contents could be looked at by die 'igln 
fiom ihe window.” * 

I agreed that this appea-M to be the «.ase, but I could not 
see that h matured \ery mmh whether it was so nr not. 

“It seems to me,” 1 added, ' that we are acquiring a hi of 
oddments of information none of which has the slightest bear- 
ing on the one question that we are asked to answer: Where 
is Penrose hiding at the present moment?” 

“It would be safer,” said he, “to sjy, ^eem 1 ? to have. I am 
picking up ail the information that I can in the hope that 
some of it may turn out to ha*.e a bearing on our problem.” 

“Ly the way,” «aid 1, “why were you so keen on seeing the 
collet i ion? You w^rc, Imw. or you would roi have put 
up with Iloiridpo’s mso’eme You had some definite point to 
dear up k peeling that poiicry fragment. What wa*- if?” 

“The po at,” ho icr lu J, “was tbs. To an archeologist, that 
fragment a»ore would base been an object of merest, ‘ime, 
as you saw, it v,n> possible «o riakc from it a rough hut qui e 
reliable icu nstrucuon. hui Pern use is not an anhxdogist. lie 
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is, as we understood, a mere collector of curios. To such a 
man, a tiny fragment would be of no interest by itself. 

“On the other hand, to an archeologist, a broken pot is, 
practically, of the same scientific value as a complete pot. But 
to the mere collector, or curio-rr oncer, the completeness of 
a specimen is a matter of catdinal importance. If he has an 
^complete specimen, he will spare nu trouble or expense to 
make it complete lie is not centum d with its scientific in- 
tuest bui with its value as a emo 

“Knot* ing, then wha* we did of Penrose, it occurred to me 
as a bare possibility that this apparently worthless fragment 
that we found in h.s pocket might be the product of a definite 
scan h ad hoc 1 hat he might have re-visited some place from 
which he had ob lamed an incomplete opecmien with the 
t\prc > purpose of searching for lhe fragment whtcii would 
make it comHeie 'I he u!g~s of the fragment were freshly 
f acruicd It h>d beat broken oil ihe pot m the iout c cf dig 
% ng it out i hemfor: tl v‘ ni ung piece ol tl e pot was still m 
tic p'acC wl cm die <lu « me hrd t* I cn plue <.rd vu. certainly 
jucwuah'c It wh )u>t a p^iimse possibility, but it wis 
woith ic»titi&; wc are so sht r* ol data, so I devkled to look 
(\u dc wu*Lc »on when I p t 1 chm e 
* \i»d I gather, ” ^ud I, k t* at joi, ob timed confirmation of 
ymr ury ons tncoiy* ’ 

‘ J am hopme P «n I did,” lie r % plied, “bui we hall see when 
- g*.t horx ll I have^ wc dull h^vC some *on ol a clue to the 
phue from \\b.wh tba 1 di rsuotw reward journey 'taricd ” 

I ft rborc to ruo uk ih it it did i o* sc^i 1 to me to matter two 
strav s where it started from, sm^e Jt wm evident that be 
though* th: mfoimumn w ltb *(quinng I merely a^ked 
whatthr c*jea fV »ntxH d to 

“I r ruoriun?i\ !\ 5 he ic phed, “u mounts to veiy lit Ic This 
•s the en r > m the Cat il ^ue coirc^p mrimg lo me pot which I 
oaf Mred ” 

lie indkamd t^c errry m hi> r»fc-bfi\ ard I read. 
“Alt uhi) i ven^ June (Po K) ” 

“Y/iut d p^ncn ana <ovp cie a^s th* fcMuw iru s t h,” I 
escld med, rain am" the no e i «» km disgust “to wine rrkan- 
nigles 4 tv^cUIe lue tl >t m uj it poipou> to he a museum 

c.u ^ 1 1” 

“I am x \ uh > a n 0 ‘ t warn 1 r % " lie r^pl 'd 1 Eui th n an’s 
oddities *.re an ekmer 1 in rur problem And t f course, ttiese 
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preposterous entries in the catalogue are not meaningless. 
They have a meaning which is deliberately concealed and 
which we have got to extract.” 

“In the case of this one/’ I asked, “can you make any sense 
of it? Can you, for instance, discover any connection between 
an earthen pot and a windmill?” 

“Yes,’' he replied, “1 think that is fairly clear, though ir 
doesn’t help us much. There is a place in Wiltshire, near 
Avebury, known as Windmill Hid, where a certain distinctive 
kind of neolithic pottery has been found and which has been 
named the Windmill Hill type Probably, this pot is an 
example of that type, but that is a question that we can easily 
settle, though it doesn't seem to be an important one. The in- 
formation that we want h> probably contained in the other 
two words; and, at present, I can make nothing of them.” 

“No,” I agreed, “they are pteity obscure. Who is Julie? 
What is she? And likewise: Who is Polly? Good God ! What 
damned nonsense it is > ” 

lie smiled at my exasperation. “You arc quite right, Jervis " 
said he. “It is monstrous thaL two learned medical jurists should 
have to expend their time and intellect in solving a set of silly 
punier. But it is pail of our present job ” 

“Do you find any method in this fellow’s madness 5 ” I asked. 
“I noticed vou a py*ng out a It t of this balderda h.” 

“Thete is a bale met nod ” he replied “Not mucin But this 
entry, relating to that little embossed red ware dish that you 
saw, will illustrate Penrose’s me* hod. You see, it reads ‘Sam- 
my. Pot Sand. Sinhad ’ Now, this Gaulish red ware is usually 
described as Samian ware, so we may take it that ‘Sammy* 
means ‘Samian.’ The mtciprctatfon of ‘Pol Sand' is also fairly 
obvious. There is a shoal in the Thames Estuary off WhitsiabJe 
on which it i> believed that a Roman ship, laden with potrery, 
went aground and broke up. From tune immemorial, oyster 
dredgers working ovei that shoal have brought up quantities of 
Roman petterv, including Samian ware, whence the shoal has 
been named 1 he Pan Sand, and »s so marked on the Admiralty 
charts Penrose's 'Pot Sand' is, therefore, presumably The Pan 
Sand; and as to Sinhad, we may assume him to have been a 
sailor, probably an oyster dredger or a whelk fisher.” 

“I have no doubt that you are right ” said I, “but it is 
difficult to consider such childish twaddle with patience. I 
should like to kick the fellow.” 
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“I should he delighted if you could,” said he, “for, since 
you would have to catch him before you could kick him, 
that would mean that our problem would be solved. By 
the way, we shall have to contrive, somehow, to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Lockhart. I wonder if Brodribb knows 
him.” 

“You think he could tell us what was in that small mom. 
But I doubt if he would. Teurose wuuld probably have sworn 
him to secrecy, and, in any case, ii would be a matter of 
professional confidence. But it seems to me that the burglarv 
is a side issue, 'hough I know you will say that \vc can’t judge 
which issues are side issues.” 

“At any rate,” he retorted, “the burglary is not one. It is 
very material. For, if Penrose was the burglar, he must be in 
possess on of property which lie intends to dispose of, by which, 
if we knew whin it was, we might be able to trace him. And if 
the burglar was not Penrose, we should very much like to know 
who he was.” 

1 did not quite see why: but, as our discussion had now 
brought us to our doorstep, theic was no opportunity to pur- 
sue the question; for, as I had expected, Thomdyke made 
ftia.ght for the laboratory, and I followed, with mild curiosuy 
as to the test that I assumed to be in view. As we entered, the 
sound of Polton’s lathe in the adjacent workshop informed us 
that he had some job on hand there, but his quick ear had noted 
our arrival and he came m at once to sec if his services were 
required. 

“I need not disturb you, Polton,” said Ihorndyke. “It is 
only a matter of a small placer mould.” 

*‘You are not disturbing me, s»i,” replied Polton. “I am 
jusr turning up a few spare tool Handles to pass the time. You 
would like the quick-setting plaMcr, I suppose? ’ 

“If you please,” Thorndyke replied, and as Polton retired 
to fetch the material, he produced from his pocket a small tin 
box from which he tenderly shook out into hi* hand a slab cf 
moulding wax. Lcokmg at u a* it lay on his palm, I saw that 
it was a “squeeze” of the edge of the pot, the gap in the 
broken rim being represented by a wart-like swelling of the 
shnpe of die mLsing piece. Noting the exact correspondence, 
1 remarked : 

“You hardly want the plaster. The shape of the squeeze is 
exact enough for comparison,” 
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“Yes,” he agreed, “but an actual measurement is always 
better than a judgement of resemblance.” 

Here, Polton returned with a jar of the special plaster, a 
rubber bowl, a jug of water and the other necessaries for the 
operation. Unobtrusively, but firmly taking possession of the 
squeeze, he laid it in one of the little paper trays that he used 
for making small moulds or casta, brushed it over lightly with 
a cameJ-hair brush containing a trace of oil, and then pro- 
ceeded to mix the plaster. 'I his had to be done quickly, sime 
the special plaster set solid in about five minutes; and 1 could 
not but admire the calm, unhanded way in which Polton 
carried the process tluough its various stages. At exactly the 
right moment, the plaster was dropped on to the squeeze, 
blown with the breath into all the interstices, and then the 
remainder poured on until the little ttay was lull to the brim, 
and even as the last drops were being persuaded out of the 
bowl with a spoon, the change began which transformed the 
creamy liquid into a while solid like the “icing” on a wedding 
cake. 

At this point Thomdvkc retired to fetch the fragment, and 
Polton and ] took the opportunity to dean the bowl and spoon 
and spread on the bench a shcU ot nev'spaper to receive the 
inevitable numbs and scrapings, a most necessary precaution, 
for plaster, in spite of its indicate whiteness, is qpe or the 
dirtkst of materials. The particles which deuch rhcms'lvcs 
from a cast seem to spread theimdee* o\cr a whole room, with 
a special predilection for the s' les of shoes, whence they Jit 
tribute impressions on stairs and passages in the most sui 
prising and unexpected fashion. But a sheet of paper collects 
the particles and cn tblcs them to be remo\cd udiiv before they 
have the opportunity to develop their diabolical tendencies. 

When Thom dyke returned our labours were complete 1, and 
the little irav reposed on the paper with the plaster tools be- 
side i't. 

"Is it hard enough to open?” Thorndykc asked. 

Polton tested with his tmger-nail the snooth, white mass that 
bulged up from the tray, and. having reported (hut it was “set 
as hard as smne,” proceeded carefully to she)! it out of the 
paper container. Then he sciaped away the projecting edges 
uniil the wax was iiee all iound. A lit tie cautii us persuudmg 
with the thumb induced the squeeze ro separate fiom the 
plaster, when Polton laid them duwn side by side and looked 
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expectantly at Thomdyke. The cast was now clearly recognis- 
able as the replica of a porrion of the outside of the pot, includ- 
ing the rim and the gap where a piece of the rim had been 
broken away. 

Ihomdykc now produced the fragment of pottery, and, 
holding it delicately between his finger and thumb — for the 
plaster was stiil moist and tender — vxry carefully inserted it 
into the gap; and as it dropped in, exactly filling the spate, 
with a perfect fit at ever}’ point, he remarked : 

“I think that settles the question of idcntiiy. This fragment 
is the piece that is missing from the museum pot 

“Yes,” I agiecd. “The proof is absolutely cordusive. What 
is not quite obvious to me is the importance of the fact which 
is proved. I see that it strongly supports your theory that the 
fragment was the product of a definite search, hut it u not clear 
to me that even the confirmation of xoui theory has any par- 
ticular value.” 

‘ It has now very little value, * he replied. “The importance 
of the faa which ibis expci mem has established is that it 
carres us out of the region of die unknown into that of the 
known. If this fragment was part of the museum pot, then the 
place ft am which that pot cami i>> the p'aur from which this 
haorncm tame.” 

“Yes,” smi I, “that is clear enough. And it is fair to assume 
that tl e place whence this fragment came is the place from 
which Penrose , c tarred on his homeward journey. But as we 
d^n’t know where the pet c inte from, 1 can’* <ce that we have 
got so scry far from the unknown. VCe have simply connected 
one unknown wmh another urluiown.” 

Thom lyl e smiled indulgently “You are a proper pessimist, 
Jervis,” <aid he “But vou will, at leas 1 ", admit that we have 
narrowed the unkmwn down to a very small area. We have got 
to find out whem that pot came from; and I don’t think we 
sfj^ll have very much difficulty. Probably the catalogue entry 
embodies seme clac.” 

4k But,” I persisted, “even if uni discover that, I don’t see 
that you will be ary funher advamed. You will know where 
Penrose came fuvu, but that kroviohre will not hc?p \ou to 
discovei where lie has pone to At least, that i> Jnw if appears 
to me. Bur perhaps there is some pn'.n t hat 1 have overbaked.” 

“My impression is,” The nxlyke mpfiel, “that you hive not 
given any sciious cons deration to tills cuiiou and puzzling 
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case. If you would turn it over in your mind carefully and try 
to see the connections between the various facts that are known 
to us, you would realise that we have got to begin by re- 
tracing that last journey to its starting-point.” 

With this, he picked up the cast with the embedded frag- 
ment of pottery to put them into the box with the other 
“exhibits”, and, as he retired, Polton (who had been listening 
with a curious intentness to out conversation) gathered up the 
newspaper and the piaster appliances and went back to his 
lathe. 


CJIAPTLR X 

INTRODUCES MR. CRABBE 

Thorndyke's rather cryptic observation gave me considerable 
food for thought. But h was not very nourishing food, ior no 
conclusion emerged He was quite right in believing that I had 
given little serious consideration to the case of Daniel Penrose. 
It had not greatly interested me, and I had seen uo practical 
method by which the problem ould be approached. N<-r did 
I now: and the only result oi my cogitation^ was to cuniirm 
my previous opinion that I had missed some crucial point in 
the evidence and to nisi.* me suspeu that there was in this 
case something more than met iLe eye. 

This latter suspicion deepened when I reflected on Thorn- 
dyke's concluding statement: “You would realise that we 
have got to begin by rc -tracing that last journey to its starting- 
point.” But I did not realise anything of die sort. The problem, 
as I under J it, was to discover the present whereabouts of 
Daniel Fenroec; and to this problem, the starting-point of his 
last known journey seemed completely irrelevant. But in that 1 
knew that 1 tnm t be wrong; a conviction which merely brought 
me. back to the unsatisfactory conclusion that I had failed to 
take account of some vital clement in ihc case. 

But it was nor only in respect of that disastrous return 
journey that I was puzzled by Thomdykc’s proceedings. There 
was his unaccountable interest in die burglary at Queen Square. 
Apparently, he believed the burglar to have been Penrose him- 
self; and in this I was disposed to concur. But suppose that we 
were able to establish the fact with certainty; what help would 
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it give us in tracing Penrose to his hiding-place? So far as I 
could see, it would not help us at all; and Thomdyke’s keen- 
ness m regard to the burglary only increased my bewilder- 
ment. 

Naturally, then, I was all agog when, a few days later, 
Thomdykc announced that Mr. Lockhart was coming xn ft* 
smoke a pipe with us on the following evening; for here 
seemed to be a chance of getting some fresh light on the sub- 
ject. Lockhart was being luted to our chambers to be pumped, 
lirJe as he probably suspected it. and if I listened attentively, 
I might catch some of the di 'ppuig 

“You haven’t forgotten • aid 1, 4 that Miller is likely to call 
fc-monow evening ?” 

“No ” he replied, ‘ but vie have no appojrtment so he may 
choose some < ther time. At any rate, we rmst take our chance; 
and »t won't manor so very muui if he doe* dixp m.” 

It seemed to me that the supa a.* ndenr w* tiid be very much 
in the way and I smaieiy joped that he would w house some 
other evening for his vi* n Cut r Ihoind>ka iresumably knew 
in i vm business. 

‘IJmw did you grt hold of Lockhart?” I asked. “Did Brod- 
ri K b know hinP” 

“I d dn’t ask hm,” 1 h r.uMe tcplLd. “I saw Lockhirt’* 
nrnu* m the l:si ol ci«es <a the. <xijr,il Criminal Court so I 
on pped m the. re and ir reduced mv*Jf Wikn 1 told him that 
I wa-> looking into Penrose’s ad ms he was very ready to come 
in and hear all about the ca^e ” 

I laughed aloud, “So,” s nd I, “tm> poor demded penilennn 
is l »miiig With the bclit f chat he is gi\ng to be the rcupient of 
u.a( matron It is a rank imposition.” 

* Not a ah.” ite pmre«ied. “Vv e hall * J1 him what we 1 now 
of the ca<-e, and no Jotdt we 4 hill kiin something in ro h in 
in exchange. At leaM, I hope shill.” 

“Then,” >aid I, “>ou uie an optimist. If ho kntws anything 
thet you don’t, you ca r he pra»y certain that ne learned it 
under the seal of the a nfcssionai/’ 

Thorndyke agreed that I was probably right. “But,” he 
added hopefully, “we shah see. It is *omciinics pi)ssible to 
learn something from wha* a man refuses to JisJose ” 

I made a mental note of this ob v ervaMon and kept it in rrind 
when our visitor arrived on the following evening, for it sug- 
gested to me that Thorndike’s questions might be mote iliu- 
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urinating than the answers that they might evoke, particularly 
if our friend should rum out to be uncommunicative. But this 
did not, at lirst, appear to be the case, for, after a little general 
conversation, he led up to the subject of Daniel Penrose of his 
own accord 

“I did not quite gather what it was,” said he, “that your 
clients exported you to do If it is a permissible question, 
what soit oi inquiry aie you engaged in?” 

“It is a perfectly permissible question,” replied Thomdyke. 
“I can tell you ad about the c*te vidvuit any breach of pro- 
fessional lontiJuu c as liu main facts are alrcidy m the public 
domain, hu I am expected to do is to discover the p'icc in 
whiJi Air. Penrose is at pi^cut hiding, or at least to locate 
him sufLuaiUy to make it po^sdrie to produce hut , if neces- 
sary.” 

‘ VJ apparently he ^ t n'i v. tnt to be produced? But why 
no* ? hv has be u no into hidm » ‘ A\« t very decreet in for merit 
told me ti at he had gone away lu»m home and lelr no a *dre f „ 
but she didn’t menu n anv i visors -ur hi* disappearing. A e 
then my r ubstaniial reason^” 

* lie ilrnks that to. re aic ” repl'ed T! orndykx “But, if you 
arr int. renal, I will »; vc y u a sk^-c h of tlic urcum U 0 i^e> of 
hr- d sjppejiance, <ur they arc In'nvn to me " 

“I am very much inure*- tod,” said Lovldait, “IVnrve is a 
queer- follow — the 501 1 ot follow who might do queer things — 
and I don’t bsw that I am so violently fond of bun. But h( 
always in*cuMed nc as a human oddity, and I should like to 
hear what bd*> happened to him.” 

1 hereupon* Ifcom-ykc embarked cn a concise bur detailed 
ar count ol the *-uan';e urcuiixantO' which surrounded Pen- 
rose’s disappearance fiom human k.n, and I listened widi 
almost as much attention cn I ockhart himself. For rhorndvkc’s 
cleat snminaiy ol the events m their due order was a useful 
refresher ro my own inerm ly liut, what specially amused and 
dcb^hted me was the masterly tadical appro ich to the cross- 
cxamirauf n which 1 felt pretty * die was to follow. Thorndyke\s 
perfectly open and unr^erved narrative, treating the whole 
alTair as one generally know a, m respext cf which there was not 
the sbgiucst ouarirn for secrecy, was an admirable preparation 
for a few d*scicet questions. It would be difficult for Lockhart 
to adopt a reuoent attitude after being treated with such com- 
plete confidence. 
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“Well/* said Lockhart, when the story was told, “it is a queer 
affair, but, as I remarked, Penrose is a queer fellow. Still, 
there are some points that rather surprise me.” 

“For mstame?” Th'<mdykc suggested. 

“It is a small matter replied Lockhart, “and I may be mis- 
taken in the man, but I shouldn't ha\e e\peued him to be the 
wo r *e for liquor. You seemed to imply that he was definitely 
sqriljy/' 

“It is only hearsay,” ThornJvke reminded him, “and an 
ine\ pert opmn r at tLu. The report may h tve been exagger- 
ated. Hut, in your exn.rkuco of him, should you fay thar he is 
a » ± icily temperate mar? 1 ” 

* I wouldn't go so lur a c ♦hat,” pa«d LoJvbarh “He is mn*t 
uiioma only fond el wrat he <. ff\ ‘the vims ,es of the For- 
t mate Isles’ an 1 the ‘elderly and fuscous wmc of Jerez,’ anti 
1 sb* uid think tl u 1 e gas thi Mgii a leu amount of than. But 
b * impress* I me as a man who Wwiild lal e a glass, or uvo or 
diree rjas * , <. i sbciry or Madeira preny o.roi, but not a great 
quantity ul or.*.'/ Your regular mpper, especially of vrine, 
d» esu’t cl f n get drunk.” 

‘ No,” TLoimijko agre'd, “th *igh 4 ho/ ty md Madeira are 
,Uku g vora. Whet were the other pant 

‘Well” repl’cd Lockinrt, “didn’t it strike you that ihe 
anion* of IYnn* 1 ^ are rathe r disproportionate to the cause. He 
‘ o»ns to have lx cn abnormally lunky. Aftei all, it was only a 
motor acodent, and there isn’t any near evidence that it was 
iris car. He could have denied that he was there. And, in any 
<. isc, it doesn't scan woith his while to boh off and abandon 
h ; s home and all his v >i!dly possessions If he had * omnimed 
a murdet or aron or something really serioua, it would have 
l.Midi.Tnm” 

“If was maudaughier,” I remarked; “and a railier bad case. 
And the vintages of the Fottunato Fk > didn't make it ary Jess 
culpable. He might have got a longed) tern' of hard lanour, 
even li he escaped penal sciviuuc.” 

“I don't think it was as bad as that,” said Lockhart. “At any 
rote, if I had been in his phee, 1 would have stayed and faced 
the music; and I would have left it to the prosecution to prove 
that I was on that road.” 

“That,” said Ihorndvke, “is a matter of temperament. 
From jour knowledge of Penrose, should you \.ve taken him 
for a nervous, panicky man? 5 ' 
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Lockhart reflected for a few moments. “You speak,” said he, 
“of my knowledge of Penrose. But, really I hardly know him 
at all. 1 made his acquaintance quite recently, and I have not 
met him half a dozen times.” 

“You don’t know his people, then?” 

“No. 1 know nothing about his family affairs. Our acquain- 
tance arose out of a chance meeting at a curio shop in Soho. 
We walked away front the shop together, discussing collecting 
and antiques, and he then invited me to go and inspect his 
treasures. Which I did, and lha: is the only occasion on which 
1 was ever in Ins house. But I must say that it was a memorable 
experience ” 

“in what way?” Thomdyhe asked. 

“Weil/* icphui Lockhart, “ikerc was the man, hiimelf; one 
of the oddest fishes that 1 have ever encountered But I dare 
say you have heard about Ins peculiarities.” 

fc 'I understand that he v> a mo a inconveniently secrebve 
gent'eman, and also that he has an imeteratv. habit of callmn 
things by them wrong names” 

“Yes,” said Lockhart, “that is what I mean. He speaks, rot 
in parable*, but in a si rt of cross-word puzzles, Jeavirp vou v* 
make out his mooning by she c „*uxc of jour wits. You can 
imagine what it was like to be shown round a iqlloruon b\ a 
man who caUcd all the specimen* by utterly and rid culoiMy 
irapproprtaU' names ” 

“Yes,” said 1 hi mdjkC, “m.her confu inn, I 'Oould *rppu e. 
But you did sec the collection, and purhap? lie showed you the 
catalogue' t* o?” 

“He rial. In fact, he rude a pc hit of lcrt<ng me sec it in 
order, J think, to cn,oy my axiom 4 hment. Vs hat an amazing 
document i* »s! If c\^r he should haw to plead inanity, I 
should think that the pioduc ion of that catalogue would make 
nodical testimony unii<\esMTy. I lake it that you have seen it 
and the collection, too.''” 

“Yes,” muI 'ihnmdyle, “I examined the catalogue and 
made a few extracts wiin notes oi me pieces to which they 
reierrcd. And I was <d;own round the collection by Mr. 
Homas>e, Penrose’s executor. But 1 have an idea that he did 
not show us the whole collection. Vc saw only the collection 
in the great gallery; but probably you vveie more favoured, as 
you were shown round by the proprietor r’” 

The question was very adroitly thrown out; but, at this point, 
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Mr. Lockhart, as I had expected, developed a sudden evasive* 
ness. 

“It is impossible for me to say,” he replied; “as I don’t know 
what the whole collection consisted of. I assumed that he had 
shown me all that there was to see.” 

“Probably you were right,” said Thorndykc; and then, com- 
ing boldly to the real issue, he asked: “Did he show you the 
contents of the small room?” 

For some moments Lockhart did not reply, but sat looking 
profoundly uncomfortable. At length, he angered in an 
apologetic tone: “It’s a ridiadous situation, but you know 
what sort of r* an Penrose is. The iact is that when he showed 
me his collection, he made it a condition that I should regard 
the tmtr iction as a strictly confidential one at d that I should 
not discuss his possessions or conuuimcatc their nature or 
amount to any person whatsoever. It is an a^urd condition, 
but I accepted it and our ecjue«uly I v u not m a portion to tell 
y iu what he did actually ‘how me Put 1 dn.ft suppose that it 
is oi auv a psecjLence. 1 lake it iliat you have no tpi cid intercut 
in Ins collection.” 

“On the t m an,” said 1 hormb he, “wc hue a very special 
’ ale rest in the collection, and p nticd'arly that part of it which 
was kept in the sinail room. Since Tutus'* went away there 
has been a buigbiry — nr a su^per’ed burglary — at his house. 
r l he 'jiiiall room was undoubted!'' c r teml one night, and there 
L a su e piv on tb u the big cupboard was opened. But, if it war, 
i * was opened with a hoy, as there wjd no trace of any injury 
io the doors. On the other hand, it possible that the burglar 
faued to pick the loci, and was dwurbed. But Penrose has the 
on!v key i f the clipboard, jo there ni j no means of ascertaining, 
wills. m poking the lock or ft nin s the doer, whether titcre 
bes or had not been a inbbery, and we h*wc decided t^at it 
would not be admissible to do cChcr in Pennies absence. 
Nevertheless, it is import' in for Uv to k.cw what was in that 
cupboard '* 

U J don't sec wby ” said loclJhart. “If it is not admissible to 
force the door — and I entirely agree with you tha: it is not — 
I don't see that it would help you to know what was in the cup- 
hoard — or whe'hcr it contained anything at all. Supposing that 
it had certain consents, you cannot ascertain, without opening 
it, whether those consents are still there or w* her they have 
been stolen. But, if you say that the lock has not been picked 
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nor the door forced, and Penrose has the only key, doesn’t 
that prove pretty conclusively that no burglary has taken 
place ?” 

At this moment, a famihar sound came to justify my fears 
of an interruption I had tal t n ihe precaution to shut the outei 
oak dt or whui Lockhart Ind entered But the light fiom oui 
w ndows must have bun visible *rom without At any rale, 
the well-known si\ tap* \vit h a wiling smk — m three pair-*, 
111 e the sin kes of a ship’s bell — L ci*cJ out the nmc ol the 
visitor who skhJ tn oui thrchdd Accord ngl}, I rosj and 
threw opui the jo< r*,, clrsing mem again as the stiporuite tuent 
walked in 

“New, den't kt nc d turb <ny ore/ c\Jaimcd Milhi, 
obsenme thik at his ti \ r >n e, L( *k had uH.n wuh iiv 
air (>i tal irg his ckpctLcre ‘1 am only a hrd d pi>o»e I 
have just dicpp^d in to colter those dotumui s ad 1 iv. *1 it 
the dt < tor ha* an »c i >il 1 to m ike on mem 

TIk indyK w i k d o\t r t > a cabin t and, ic 1 OvUu r o, ti ol 
cm a sirnll bundl of pipck whied rt handed to the supti- 
in f uuUpt 

“I i. ntp\p is iv d c Ol \ up nicn rn them ” sod he ‘ It 
is really a cjm for a I aids i it j g c *p< rt All that I t * w 
is th it tl ef* an t nc oi tlv it n.*ar » s of lo-^v n » indi- 
cate rs of t r n 2 or ol \ j y del ! kra.e wrum lhc ^toarate 
woids sci in to he vc be n written qmcUv and But 1 

got the li ipres i r - it l> on y an iirptcs*- on- -that there i > a 
lad* ol uin nuk/, as n each word had bien executed as a 
sep irate a> i ” 

I Jon r cjui'e f i!lo\ th'k ' sa»d Mdlu 

W I mpin ” Iiomjjl ‘ exp) tincd, ‘tho — *asumng it, for 
tht rnomcot to be a krgti / — tl c inrper’* method might 1 ive 
been, instead of copying words contmuou ly from an original 
u take cne woid, copv it tw > or three times so a to get to 
know it tiioiournJy tkn write n qu^kly on ui' Jouimcrt and 
go on to the nc u word Wn^i’n m tlun wav the words would 
rrt ft r n such compietth con ipuous lines is if the whole wtte 
written at a smgk cpeiauoi But y^ u had better get the opinitn 
ol a 1 1 t-chss CApci t M 

“Very well,” said M*Jtr, “I wdl and I will tell him what 
you have suggested And now, I h »d better take myself off and 
Jcive you to voui conterence 

“You need not run away, Miller/’ Thomdyke protested, 
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very much to my surprise. “There is no conference* Fill up a 
glass of grog and light a cigar like a Christian.” 

He indicated the whisky decanter and siphon and the box 
of cigars, which had been ciTcred to 3 and declined by, Lockhart, 
and drew up a chair. 

“Well,” said Miller, seating himself and selecting a cigar, 
“if you arc sure that I am not brcakmg in on a comuliatinn, I 
shall be delight! J to '•pond ha ? f an hour or so in your intehec- 
lual society.” He thoughtfully mixed lurmeli a temperate 
whisky ana soda, and then, x/nh a qui/'iul pLnce at Thorn- 
dyke, lnquitcd* “Was thue any little item of unormation that 
you were rc 

“Really, Miller,” Thomch \e pi # e »cd, “you under -c>timite 
tour pe. anal charms. Wh<n I a^c tor the pleasure of your 
society, need y( u look <01 uJktu t motive:*” 

A! j tier jcftirdcd me with a ..rally smi*c and solemnly closed 
<s,e eye. 

“I’m not looking hr i nr,’ he »rphei “I merely a<kcd a 
question.” 

“And I am glad y^u dM. said Ihomdyls, “because you 
have umirded me that there \r a little matter that 1 wanted 
u» a k you tl oii\” 

Mdiii ginned at ne again ‘Ah,” he chuckled, “Now wc 
are coining to n \VLai wcl^ die qoevirn? * 

“It was concerned with a man named Grabbe. Jonathan 
Cta^be t f Harton Garden. Do y»m l new hurt >" 

“He is not a personal fnend,” Millet riphed “And he is not 
Mr, (rabbe of Hatton Garden just at present. He is Mr. 
(Tihbc oi Maidstone Jail. What did you want to know' about 
him"” 

“Anything that you can tell me. j^d you needn’t mind Mr. 
Lockhart. He is one of the Devil's own, like the lest of us,” 

“1 know Mr. Lockhart very well bv oighi an 1 by reputation,” 
said the superintendent. “Now. with regard to this man 
Crabbe. He had a p’ate, as you ay, in Hatton Garden where 
lie professed to carry on the business of a diamond broker and 
dealer in preckua stones. I don’t know anything about the 
diamond brokcry, but he was a dealer in precious ston:s all 
right. That’s why he is at Ma*dsu,ne. He got two yc irs for 
receiving.” 

“Do y'ou remember v hen he wa i convicted: ” 

“I can’t give you the exact date off hand/’ replied Miller. 
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“It wasn’t my case. I was only an interested onlooker. But it 
was somewhere about the end of last September. Is that near 
enough?” 

“Quite near enough for my purpose,” Thomdyke replied. 
“Do you know anything more about him? Is he an old hand?” 

“There,” replied Miller, “you are asking me a question that 
I can’t answer with certainty. There were no previous con- 
victions against him, but it was clear that he had been carry- 
ing on as a fence for a considerable time. There was definite 
evidence of that. But there was another little affair which never 
got beyond suspicion. I looked into that myself; and I may 
say that I was half inclined then to collar the worthy Jonathan. 
But when we came to talk the case over, we came to the con- 
clusion that there was not enough evidence and no chance of 
getting any more. So we put our notes of the case into cold 
storage in the hope that something fresh might turn up some 
day. And I still hope that it may, for it was an important case 
and we got considerable discredit for not being able to spot the 
chappies who did the job.” 

“Is there any reason why you should not tell us about the 
case?” Thomdyke asked. 

“Well, you know,” Miller replied, “it was only a case of 
suspicion, though in my own mind, I feel pretry*cocksure that 
our suspicions were justified. Still, I don't think there would be 
any harm in my just giving you an outline of the case, on the 
understanding that this is in stria confidence.” 

“I think you con take that for granted,” said Thomdyke. 
“We arc all lawyers and used to keeping our own counsel.” 

“Then,” said Miller, “I will give you a sketch of the case; 
what we know and what I think. It's just possible that you may 
remember the case as it made a good deal of stir at the time. 
The papers referred to it as ‘The Billington Jewel Robbery . 5 ” 

“I have just a faint recollection of the affair,” Thomdyke 
replied; “but I can’t recall any of the details.” 

“It was a remarkable case in some respects,” Miller pro- 
ceeded, “and the most remarkable feature was the ridiculous 
softness of the job. Billington was a silly fool. He had an im- 
portant collection of jewellery, which is a stupid thing in it- 
self. No man ought to keep in a private house a collection of 
property of such value — and portable property, too— -as to offer 
a continual temptation to the criminal class. But he did; and 
what is more, he kept the whole lot of jewels in a set of 
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mahogany cabinets that you could have opened with a pen- 
knife. It is astonishing that be went on so long without a 
burglary. 

“However, he got what he deserved at last He had gone 
across to Paris, to buy some more of the stuff, I believe, when, 
soire fine night, some cracksmen dropped m and did the job. 
It was perfectly simple. They ju t let themselves m, puscd the 
drawers open with a jemmv, cleared them out and went off 
quietly with the whoie collodion Nehodv knew an> tiling about 
it mail the servants came down in the morning and found the 
drawers all gaping open. 

“lhcn, of couise, there was o rare philaloo The police were 
called in and our people made a careful in per non of the 
pu mtais But it had oeui sut h ar t u^y job that anybody might 
Live done it There was nothing that was < haracten >tic of any 
known burglar But, cn taking inpiesaon of the jemmy-marks 
'nd a lew otKr trifles w' wrr* lochntd to tonne a u with one 
01 two *>tI K r ;obs of a si mlar type in wh ch jewels had been 
ti*fn But we had not been ablu to fi\ those cases on any 
ptrtiaihr crooks, though we had a growing c uspiuon of two 
i n v\lto were also suspected ol reusing Of u ns two men, 
nt was Jonathan (table ail the oiIkt *-»>> a nan named 
V mjatc So we Kept those two pLiuLvAti uithr pretty close 
( h ti v u»on and m ide a few disc act (iiquino But long 

t*u e before we voufd <*u am tin lg dcnintc, <nd wjon, it last, 
v e did manage 10 diop on Mr Ciabbe it was only on a charge 
ol rtcc vmg The Biilingion job soil remained m the air. And 
Unfs wlure n is still ” 

And wliat about \X xiigate^” asked 1 homdy] e 
4 On, he d^sippcaied Appi n.ntl>, he ruml led the fact that 
be v,as getting a ht of an* nt on fr< ni the polmc, and didn't 
ill c it S«* he eat h»* connect vn wuh C r a k be an 1 ^enr awa\. n 
4 And have you 1< sight >f 1 un^ I horudvhc a kul 
u Ve f \ou iot, Wo never had anythin*; again him but hi 
a soc union wuh Cranbc, ird tluu mav have ken a perfectly 
innocent business eomecticn A r d our mquu es seemed to 
show that he belonged to qu te a n. tibia family, and the 
in in, h’mself, was ol a decidedly superior type, a snuat, dressy 
sart ol fcMow widi a waved mou ladle and an eve glass Quite 
a to'l m fact The only thing about him that seemed at all 
fbhy was the fact that he was using an assumed i. e But there 
was not so very much even m that, for we ascertained that lie 
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had been on the stage for a time, and he had probably taken the 
name of Wingate in preference to his family name, which 
was rather an odd one — Deodatus Pettigrew.” 

“You never traced any of the proceeds of the robbery?” 
Thorndyke suggested, 

“No. Of course, jewellery is often difficult to trace if the 
stones arc taken out of their settings and the mounts melted 
down. But these jewels of Billmgton’s ought to have been easier 
than most to trace, as a good many of them were quite unusual 
apd could only have been disguised by re-cutting, which would 
have brought down their value a nt. And there was one that 
couldn’t have been disguised at all. I remember the description 
of it quite well. It was rather a famous piece, known as the 
Jacobite Jewel. It consisted principally of a lump of black 
opal matrix with a fiie opal in the centre, and on this fnc opal 
was carved a portrait of the Old Pretender, who called himself 
James the Third. I believe there was quite a little lusrory 
attached to it But the whole collection was rather famous. 
Billington was particularly keen on opals, and I believe that his 
collection of them one (if the finest known.” 

“Had you any inkling as to what had become of this loot?” 
Thorndyke asked. “ khe thieve** could hardly have been abb to 
afford to put the w hole of ir uway into storage for an indefinite 
time.” 

“No,” agreed Miller “They would have had to w rid of 
the stuff somehow We thought it itM possible that there might 
be tome ct/lieoo^buvnd the a*\nr.” 

“But,” I objected, “a collector v% otifd probaMy know all 
about the specimens in other collections and particularly a 
famous piece like this Jacobite Jewel. And he would be almost 
certain to have heard of the rubbery It would be a matter of 
special interest to him.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mi Her. *“ But collectors are queer people. 
Some of them are mighty unscrupulous. When a man has got 
the itch to possess, there is no saying what he will not do to 
pratiiv it. Some of tlx rich Aineritans who have made their 
fortunes by preitv sharp practice, are not above a little shhrp 
practice in spending them. And your millionaire collector is 
dead kem on gtmrg somefbjig that is unique; something of 
which he can say that it is the only one of ns kind in the world. 
And it it has a History attached to it, much the better. I 
shouldn’t be at all sutp/ised if that Jacobite Jcw T d had been 
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smuggled out of the country together with the great collection 
of opals. It is even possible that Crabbe had negotiated the 
sale before the robbery was committed ; but, of course, it is also 
possible that 1 may be mistaken and that Crabbe mav have had 
nothing to do with the robbery. We are all liable to make 
mistakes.” 

Here the superintendent, having tome to the end of his story, 
emptied his glass, re -Jit his cigar and looked at his watch. 

“Dear me! ” he exclaimed, “how the time does go when you 
are enjoying intellectual conversation — especially if it is your 
own. It’s time I made a move. No, thank you; not another 
drop. But, well, yes, I will take another of these excellent 
cigars. You have listened very attentively to my yarn, and I 
hope you have picked up something useful from my chatter.” 

“I always pkk up something useful from vour chatter, as 
you call it,” replied Thomdyke, rising as the superintendent 
rose to depart; “bun on this occasion you have given me quite 
a Jot to riunk about.” 

He walked to the door whh Miller and even escorted him 
out on to the landing; and mcamvliJe, I occupied myself in 
restraining, with exaggerated hospitality, a strong tendency on 
the part of our guest to rise and follow the superintendent. For 
i v.oujd not Li him go umil I had seen what 1 horndjke’s next 
move was lo be 

The superintendent’ t narraiivc had given me a very curious 
experience, in rc*pe 't of ns cfTcci on Lockhart. At first, he had 
listened with lively interest, piuhiblv comparing the Billington 
collection with that of Penro c e. But presently he began to 
look cliMincdy uncomfortable and to steal furmc glances at 
Thvrndyke and me. 1 kept him unobtrusively under observa- 
tion, and Thorn dyke, I know, was watching him narrowly, 
though no one who did not know *'7n emild have sir peered 
it, and wc both observed the change cf manner But when 
Miller mentioned the Jacobite Jewel and went on to describe 
its appearance, the expression on I ockhan face was un- 
mis* ikable. It was mat of a man wiio has s uTered a severe 
shock. 

Having seen ihe last of the superintendent, Thcrndjkc dosed 
both doors and went back to bis c 1n air 

‘ That was a queer story oi Mulct's,” he remarked, address- 
ing Loddiair. “One does pm oirtn Ker of a receiver includ- 
ing burglary in his aw-miipILshinciJis. 1 am deposed to think 
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that Miller's surmise as to the destination of the swag from the 
Billington robbery is about correct. What do you think, 
Lockhart?” 

“You mean,” the latter replied, “that it was smuggled out 
of the country.” 

“No,” said Thomdyke, “I don’t mean that, Lockhart, and 
you know I don’t. What I am suggesting is that the Billington 
opals, including the Jacobite Jewel, arc, or were, in Penrose’s 
possession; that they were in the cupboard in the small room 
and that you saw them there,” 

Lockhart flushed hotly, but he kept his temper, replying with 
mild facetiousness : 

“Now, you knew, Thome! vke, it’s no use for you to try the 
suggesting dodge on me. I am a practising barrister, and I have 
used it -too often myself. I have told you that l gave an under- 
taking to Penrose not to discuss his collection with anybody, 
and 1 intend to honour tiiat undertaking to the leiter and in the 
spirit.” 

“Very well, Lockhart,” Thorndike rejoined, “we will leav£ 
it at that. Probably, I should adopt the same attitude if I were 
in your position, though I doubi if I should have given the 
undertaking. We will kt the collection go, unless you would 
consider it adrnisfiMc to discuss the source of some of the 
thing «> in the big lOum, which we aiJ .aw. The question as to 
where he got some ci those things a direct bearing on the 
further unction as to where he is linking at die pre&ent 
moment.” 

“I don’t see the connection,” <aid Lockhart, “but if you do, 
that is all lhat matters. What is it that you want to know?” 

1 1 should like to know,” Thorudvke rcpbtd, “what bis 
meth Kfc ot r 'Hectic n are Has he been in the habit of attend- 
ing farmhouse auctions, or prowling about in labourer’ cut- 
ta^e-x? Or did he get his pieces through regular dealers*'” 

“As to that.” s<dd Lockhart, “i can only tel! you what he 
told me. He professed m haw discovered manv of his treasures 
in cottage parlours and in coumry inns and elsewhere, and to 
have practised on quite an c> tensive scale what he called 
‘resurrectionist acovioVs,’ but he wa-> mighty seuet about the 
actual localities. Mv impression is that his explorations were 
largely bunkum. I suspect that the bulk of his collection came 
from the dealers, and particularly from the antique shop that 
I mentioned to you. In fact, he almost admitted as much, for 
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he told me that when his explorations drew a blank, he was 
accustomed to fall back on the Popinjay ” 

'The Popinjay?” 1 repeated. 

“The proprietor of the antique shop was a man named 
Parrott, but I need not say that Penrose never referred 10 him 
by that name He was always ‘our psitfacoid friend/ or 
‘Monsieur le perroquet’ or ‘the Popinjay ’ \ou will even find 
mm referred to in those terms m the cat ilogue ’ 

“That is uselul to knew/’ said fhomdjke “I met with some 
entries containing the words, ‘Poitt/ Pnro’ and ‘Pip’ and 
could make nothing of them New I realise that ihey lepre- 
sented puuhase^ from Mr Parrott AnJ there was an entiy, 
‘Sweeney’s resurrection ’ 1 hat, I suppose, had a similar mear- 
in? l>o you know who Sweenev is- 
Lockhart laughed as he replied ‘ No, 1 1 d\ e never heard of 
him, the agh 1 remember the entry i * e <mv dung that I fed 
ure of is that his name i> not Svu n( ? Possibly it is 1 odd, 
cJid he is probably a dealer in uitiqa ties 1 he ptcct, I rcmcm- 
ler, is an Anglo-SaMn broi h, anf we i av guess tha* Mr 
Sweeney I odd got it from a Save n b urul ground m the course 
of some unauthorised c\cav me m ” 

“Tha* seems likely” sad Turi 1\le T mu 4 t 7 ook up the 
list of dealer* n aitiquiUcs iu iic cuectory aid ^ec if I can 
find out who he ’ 

‘ But dops it matter w K o he s ” skt- i I < 1 1 h irt ‘ If vou are 
trying to discover .he vm i xnn ol oiu t lu ue fn*. n J i don’t 
4 u tc follow your nuih a * 

My dear 1 ockhn* ” f lio»-idvkt upJie t ‘ my method, are 
of the utmost simplicity I lnow prachcdlv millin'* about 
Penrose, his habits and tu> lu ttm , ai d I am oui to puk up 
any items ol mfirmatuu tn tl c select tl at 1 an eathcr, m 
the hope that so m ol them m i pn ' e to have omp be u ne on 
m\ quest After ail, it is oniv d c i> s n i* y lc°il n eriiod which 
jou \our>e!f are m rhe r i < t j r tt na 1 

“I suppose it is,” L< ck arr , In tvd ‘ JL fortunately for 
me, I have never hid a pr^bkri of ti* , l in » to d* tl with I 
can’t imagine a more licpc’es, t sk thin irvn^ to find a \civ 
anful secretive iran who doc n’t uu »n to be U und * 

At this moment 1 hc^d tot sr hid ol a kc v bcitif* insene 1 
in the outer door Then the irnc»- doer r pined »nd Polton 
entered with an apologue crinkle 

“I have jusi looked in, sir ” he announced “to see if there 
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f$ anything that you wanted before I go out. I shall be away 
about a couple of hours/’ 

“Thank you* Polton,” Thomdyke replied. “No, there is 
nothing that I shall warn that I can't get for myself/ 5 

As Thomdyke spoke, Lockhart looked round quickly and 
then stood up, holding out his hand. 

“This is a very unexpected pleasure, Mr. Polton/ 5 said he. 
“I didn’* know that you were a dem/en of the Temple; and 
I was afraid that I had lost sight of you for good, now that 
Parrott’s is no more.” He shook hands heartily with our ingeni- 
ous friend and explained to us: “Mr. Polton and I are quite 
old acquaintances. He, also, was a frequenter of Parrott’s 
establishment, and the leading authority on clocks, watches, 
hallmarks and other reconuire matters/’ 

“You speak of Parroit's shop,” said Thomdyke, “as a thing 
of the past. Is our psittacoid iriend deceased, or has he gone 
out of business?” 

“Parrott is still to the good, so fa* as I know,” replied Lock- 
hart, “hut the business is deumet. I suspect that it was never 
more than half alive. Thai poor Parrott had a double mis- 
fortune. Penrose, who was by far his best customer, disap- 
peared; and then in*, cabinet-maker — a remaikably clever old 
man named Tims — died and <.ould nnt be replaced. So there 
was no one loll ro do the restorations which were the mainstay 
of the business. I was oorry to find the shop Josed when 1 came 
back from my travels on circuit. Ii was quite a loss, wasn’t 
it, Mr Pohnn?” 

“It was a me/’ Kphed Poke n. regictfuhv “Many a pleasanr 
and prolitable h ut have I spent in the workshop. To a man 
who uses lr\ hands, it was a liberal education to wat*h Mr 
Tims at work. I have nevei seen ary man use wood-working 
tools as he di i/’ 

With this, Polton wished our guest “Good evening!” and 
took himself od As the (alter door closed, Lockhart asked. 

“If it is not an impertinent question, what is Mr. Polton’s 
connection with this estahli Jimt ra > He has alway? been rather 
a mystery to me ” 

“lie is rather a mystery to me,” Thomdyke replied, wuth a 
a laugh “He says that he is my <ervant I say that he is my 
faithful frknd and Jervis’s. Nominally, he is our laboratory 
assistant and artificer. Actually, since he can do or make any- 
thing and insists on doing eveiythmg that is to be done, he *s 
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a sort of universal fairy godmother to us both. And I can 
assure you that he is not unappreciated ” 

“1 am glad to know that ” said Lockhart. “We all — the 
frequenters of Parrott’s, I mean — held him m the greatest 
respect, and none more so than Penrose ” 

* Oh, he kntw Penrose, did he^” said I, suddenly enlightened 
as to Polton’s interest in our conversations icspeuing the miss- 
ing man “He has nev er mentmntd tk fact ” 

“Pcrhips you have never given him an opening/' Lockhart 
suggested, not unrcastnably ‘But they wcie quite well 
acquainted, m fact, the very last lime that I saw Penrose, he 
and Mr Poiton were walking awi\ from the siuop together, 
carrytng a lantern clock that Mi Poiton had been icsmrme ” 
We continued ior some tnric to discuss Pulton’s remarkable 
pcrmnaUy md Ins versitilt gifts aid aOihucs, m which 
LoJJiatt appeared te be deepiv interest i At length the latter 
gl meed at 1 is w iuh °n J rose 

‘ l have made m umonswionabH Vug v*sit/ said he as he 
prcpnel to depm, 1 hr it youi fault for making the tunc 
pa*\ so agru iblv ” 

‘ You eertaiuh ha\e not oui <ta\ed youi welcome ” Ihom- 
] , ko rcplu d 1 md II op you vv ill -a t> Ic n^er next time ” 

VV in this exch ige ol s iv 'hues we c a ried our gue^t out to 
the Lmd ng, md hiving willed him Cuod mgnt returned 
te oai chamber t i d seu s the events of me cunmg 


unrrR \i 

R! -I Nil R MR MCK\\r IP 

Vt »i]\ I Ji d 1< ^ed t ic doot and -*r 1 b*ck V v nis my 
chiir, 1 can an expeetan* plancc at Jhorndykc, l ur, a he 
maintained a placidly reflexive m, and tin ughtfuhv re filled 
his pipe in silence, I nuud to open the me v able discussion 
‘ \iiv I ukc n ti at my rc>end an >r is t*sbed with th 
e^ning’* enteituni cn •>” 

‘Immcntlv so,” b~ npbed ‘m fact, con derably beyond 
my most sunrumc tf <T1 We have made appreciable 

piognrs 

“In what direction I sslcJ ‘Dies Miller’s smry throw 
any light on the ere’"’ 



“I think so / 7 he answered. “What he told us, in fieon junction 
with what Lockhart refused to tell us, seems to help us to this 
extent; that it appears to disclose a motive for the burglary, or 
the attempt.” 

“Do you mean that it establishes the probability that there 
was something there worth stealing and that somebody besides 
Penrose knew of it?” 

“No,” he replied, “though that also is true. But, what is in 
my mind is this: When Penrose disappeared, either for good 
or for some considerable time, there arose the probability that, 
sooner or later, the cupboard in the small room would be 
opened for inspection by Horridge or some other person 
claiming authority. But if that cupboard contained — as I have 
no doubt it did — a quantity of stolen property, the identifiable 
proceeds of a known robbery, a very awkward situation would 
be created.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “it would be awkward for Penrose when 
Miller caught the scent. There would be a hue and cry with 
a vengeance. And it might be unpleasant for Mr. Crabbe 
if any connection could be traced between him and Penrose, 
I suppose there can be no doubt that the stuff was really 
there?” 

“It is only an inference,” Thomdyke replied, “but 1 am con- 
vinced that the Billington jewels were in that cupboard and 
that Lockhart saw them there. Everything points to that con- 
clusion. You saw hew intensely uncomfortable Lockhart looked 
when Miller described the stolen jewels; and you must have 
noticed that he was perfectly willing to discuss the general 
collection. From ‘which we may reasonably infer that his pro- 
mise of secrecy referred only ro the contents of the small room. 
Besides if the stolen jewels had not been there, or he had not 
seen them, he would certainly have said so when 1 challenged 
him. The denial would have been no breach of his promise.” 

“No,” I agreed, “I think yc-u are right in assuming that he 
saw them, though how Penrose could have been such an idiot 
as to show them at all is beyond my comprehension — that is, 
if he knew that they were stolen goods, which I gather is your 
opinion.” 

“It is not by any means certain that he did,” said Thomdyke. 
“Evidently he is quite icnorant of the things that he collects. 
The promise may have been only a manifestation of his 
habitual secrecy, accentuated by the knowledge that he had 
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acquired the jewels from some rather shady dealer. The 
evidence seems a little contradictory.” 

“At any rate,” said I, “it was a lucky chance that Millet 
happened to drop in this evening. Or wasn't it a chance at all? 
There was just a suspicion of arrangement in the way things 
fell out. Did you know that Miller would select this evening 
for his call?” 

“In effect, I may say that I did. I had good reason to be- 
lieve that he would caJJ this evening, and, as you suggest, I 
made my arrangements accordingly. But those arrangements 
did not work out according to plan, for I knew nothing of the 
Billington robbery. Miller’s disclosure was a windfall and it 
made the icst of my plan unnecessary.” 

“Then what had you pioposed to do?” 

“My intention was,” Thorodykc replied, ‘“to demonstrate to 
Lockhart that theie had been transactions between Crabbe and 
Penrose. Of course, I could have done this without Miller’s 
luHp, but I thought that if he heard of Grabbers misdeeds from 
a polite officer he would be more impressed and, therefore, 
more amenable to questions. But, as I said. Miller’s story did 
all that was necessary ” 

“Then,” said I, “there was a connection between Crabbe 
and Penrose, and that connection was known to you. How did 
vou find that out 0 And, by the way, how did you come by 
your knowledge of Mr. Crabbe? I had never heard of him until 
r y )u mentioned his name.” 

Thorn Jjke chuckled m his exasperating way. “My learned 
friend is mrgcuing,” said he. “Are wc not decipherers of cross- 
word pu77les and interpreters of dark sayings 0 ” 

“I am not,” said I “So yuu may as well come straight to 
the point,” 

“You have not forgotten the scrap ol paper with the cryptic 
imeripuon which was found in the small room?” 

Tla ! ” 1 exclaimed, suddenly recalling the ridiculous in- 
scription, “I begin, as Miller would say, to bumble you. 5 But 
not very complctelv. The inscription read* ‘Lobster: hortu> 
peiasatm .’ But I still don’t see hew you arrived at it. Crabs are 
not the only crustaceans — besides lobsters.” 

“Very true, Jervis,” said he. “Lobster is ambiguous as to its 
possible alternatives. Fvidcntly, the more specific character 
w*as contained in the other term, ‘ hortus penisatusS Now, the 
learned Dr. Smith translates pc hiatus as ‘wealing, or having 
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on, a travelling-cap; ready for a journey/ But the word petasus 
means either a cap or a hat, so the adjective, petasatus , may be 
rendered as ‘hatred’ or ‘having a hat on/ ” 

“Yes, I see,” said I, with a sour grin. “So hortrn petasatus 
would be a hat-on garden. But what puerile balderdash it is. 
That man, Penrose, ought to be certified.” 

“Still,” said Thorndj kc, “you see that it was worth while 
to study his jargon, for, when I had deciphered the inscription 
so far, the rest of the inquiry was perfectly simple. I looked up 
Hatton Garden in the directory and ran through the names of 
occupants m search of one that seemed related to the term 
‘lobster/ Among them I found the name of Jonathan Crabbe 
(the only one, in fact, who answered the description ) , and, as 
he was described as a diamond broker and dealer in previous 
stones, I deaded that he was probably die man relericd to by 
Penrose. Accordingly, I paid a visit to Hauon Garden and 
made a lew rWieet mquincs, which el^rcd die fau that Mr 
Crabbe as absent from Ins ptennse> and was m some sort of 
trouble in coimeunn with a charge of receiving. Whereupon 
1 made ariangemcms to give Loci uait .1 shout.” 

“Aid verv cmnpietelv you succeeded,” said 1 . “He is in a 
deuce oi a fwttcr, and well he m«y be, knowing quite well thut 
he is making b mseif an accessory abet the lact ” 

“\cs” riiormhke agreed. ‘ ho is m a vciy unplcu ant 
dilemma. But I den't tlnnk *e can mtc»feu, af least fot the 
present. IJe is a Urn} or and know* c\u< m what hu posmon I s - 
and, memvdule, Ks letKencc suito u> well en( ugh I don’t 
want a premature hu^ and ci / iai ed ” 

Here ihe d^Ltis^on appeared to have peter* J out, bi,t it 
seemed that the cvermgs evp^n r «.cs vure not vet finished 
for, in the ‘‘deuce which folic wed Thorjid\ke\ rejomdet, there 
came to my ear the sound of sc ft end radiu stc dd v lootsu p> 
ascending ih° sum and «u the same morurt I sudden y 
remembered tint 1 had not si nt the nu^r d< or wHn wc c irn 
in ?f # er seeing Lockean oft. 

r ihe ‘-top continu'd doyly 10 an end. 1 hen they cros cd 
the lending md paused opposite c»ur o*u-i lhtrc was a brief 
inters al folk wed by a \cr^ elaborate flourish, softly and skd- 
fully exeajuL cr« tic little bi«s* knocker of the inner rkor 
very much in the style of the old-fa Honed footman’s knock. I 
rose, and, striding auess the room, tlrew open the door, when 
my astorkhcJ ga e encountered no less a perse 11 than Mr 
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Kickweed. He broke out at once into profuse apologies for dis- 
turbing us at so untimely an hour. “But,” he explained, w the 
matter seemed to me of some importance, and I thought it 
best not to call in the daytime in case you might not wish my 
visit to become known.” 

This sounded rather mysterious, so, in accordance with his 
hint, I closed both the doors before ushering him across the 
room to the chair lately vacated by x\lr Miller. 

“You reedn’t be apologetic, Mr Kickweed,” said Thom- 
dyfce, as he shook his visitor’s hand. “It is very good of vou to 
turn out at night to come and see us Sit down and mix yourself 
a wlu c ky and soua. Will you light a cigar as an aid to business 
discussion?” 

Kickweed declined the refreshments but was obviously 
gratified by the manner ol his reception, and, having expressed 
his thanks, he came at once <o the ohuxt ol Ins visit 

k J am the bearer of news, s r, \vh»ch I think you will be glad 
to hear. 1 have lecea ed a It trer In m Mr Penrose ” 

Ihc^e did not, to me, appear to be myhiiy particularly 
surprising in this statement. But it \/a> < valent 'v odictwsc with 
dhonidyke, for he received the announcement with more 
astonishment than I had ever known nnn f o slmv , though, even 
so, it needed my c\peit and aai tomcJ eve to detect Ins 
surpi i >r. 

“When did you iceewc the Liter 3 5 hk a *kcd 
“It umc by the in »t po>, tins mom nr,” Kul eccd implied 
“I thought you would hie to Imw ibout n, and perhaps, like 
u> sir it, bo I hive brought it c.kvp if i y <ur im[ i aion ” 

He pioduced fiom his poJcct a bulging Juicr~case from 
which he c'TaaeJ a kner in ns cn\d>pe and handed it to 
Ihomdyke who took out the *, opened it and read it 
through. When he had finished the re dm", he prodded, 
according to hi* m\ arable custom cn dialing with strange 
letters, to ^cnium^e its us paits especially the sfgnature 
*nd the dau\ to examine the paper, holding it »p to the light, 
and, hnallv, »o make a m au e ir *pccii n oi ne envelope 
“ r I he later, I see,’ said lie, dated with vt terday’s date 
but givco no address, but the postmark is C aiuerbury and is 
dated ycnciday aiierimcn Ho you suppose Mr. Penrose is 
stayme: at Canterbury 

“Well, no, sir,” replied Kickweed, “I do not, tin ugh he used 
rather frequently to stay there. But, h v m mv ki ow ledge oi Mr. 
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Penrose 1 , 1 don’t think he would have posted the letter in the 
town where he was staying. Still, he can hardly be far away 
from there. I think he knows that neighbourhood rather well.” 

“Does any one else know about this letter?” 

“No, sir. I took it from the letter-box myself, and I have not 
spoken of it to anybody.” 

“I think,” said Thomdyke, “that Mr. Brodribb ought to be 
told. In fact I think that the letter ought — with your consent 
— to be handed to him for safe keeping. You probably realise 
that it may become of considerable legal importance.” 

“Yes, sir, I realise that and that it ought to be taken great 
care of. What I proposed was to hand it to you, if you will take 
custody of it. Of course, you will dispose of it as you think best, 
but I brought it to you because you seemed to take a more 
sympathetic view of poor Mr. Penrose than any one else has 
done. And I rnay say, sir, that I should be moie bapp) if >ou 
would keep it in your possession for the present. 1 shouldn't 
like it to be used to help the police to worry Mr Penrose by 
searching in his neighbourhood ” 

“Very well, Mr. Kickweed,” said Thomdyke. “I will keep 
1 die letter for the proem on the understanding that it shall be 
Produced only if circumstances should arLc which would make 
i production necessary in the interests of justn e. L»u y< u agree 

"ler*Oh, certainly, sir," replied Kickweed. “You^vill, of u rrse, 
P^ftTkc any me < f it that >ou tlnnk proper and ne. essary, oilier 
the one I mentioned.” 

mt You may take it,” said Thomdyke, “that ro attempt will 
” c If made by me, or with my connivance, to naiads Mi. Penrose 
ar \ca A d that vou may safely leave the Icticr in ui} custody. And I 
P foiiay say that I am greatly obliged to you for letting me have 
J cat and for having taken the trouble to rtpoir the i.iau*T to me ” 
a Kickweed mildly deprecated these jcUiow ! c tiger t m , and 
1 Thomdyke continued: “On leading rhis letter 1 am strode by 
certain peculiarities on which I should like to Leas your 

v&v'&x ^\t\' « V 

lVrm 3 w>ja rati j < H man, it [ xay VOMUIC to say so ” 

Here Jhormhke IujkYJ me tlie document and 1 " 
ic id it (hiongl h w,u cenauiiy a very odd letter S vM ' 
pronotixcd A t the letter of a born foo) or a lunatic, 4 1 •• 
no audible connn* nts Its precious contents were as fi 
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“Gerastium Vulgatum, Esq. 

“Respected Cer, 

“These presents are to infoim you that, some time after 
my departure from Her Deceased Majesty's Equilateral Rcc- 
i angle, I dish-covered that the key of the small room was not in 
my pocket. Thereupon I reflected, and after profound cogita- 
tion decided that it must lx sumtwhere else. Peradventure, 
when 1 sarahed forth on that miehutous occasion, I may have 
left it in rhe door, wheic it may have presented itself to your 
penetrating vi ion and been taken into protective custardy. 
This is my surmise, and if I have reason and you arc now 
seised or possessed of the said key, I will ask you to convey the 
*ame to m> bank and deliver it into the hand of the manager, 
in my name, to lia\e and to ho'd until sutJfo time as I shall 
demand n from him But hrst. fasten the wmd< w and lock the 
door The loom v.onn ns at il mg hi* a ftw ununisidered trifles 
of merely scentimcntai v dr , but I wi»h it to remain undis- 
turbed until I shall K^urn carry my ^leaves and ready to 
do justice to the olcse cal/ 

Hoping that you are in vour u c ual bofcierous spirits, 
t uis m c ataih sac^ulorum, 

“Damli V ' nrosi ” 

You will agree with j^e, Jeivs,' said Ihomdyke, when I 
* Oirned the douanu nt, th »t ll«i^ is a \ery od 1 letter*” 

I agreed w.ih him in n\ mcM cmpnatiC and unmistakable 
lnrm<- 

‘We are ill, by now,” he continued, “accustomed to Mr 
Pain. sc\ od nt *eb of sp *eui Bui t ns seems to go nther beyond 
t rtrim u inlecc ntnury Whaido* xi think, Air Kidweed?” 

‘ I am dispi sed to thi» l you are rght, sir,” replied Kick- 
\ ixd a hide to my surpn c, lor the letter unnamed just the 
it it oi nv* ddlc rhat I siiOuM have e\pcc f ed from Penrose 
“I think” said lhoind>kc, “ttu* you mu toned, whui we 
last met, hating noiUwd a grauaai change m Mr. Penrose, a 
growing tendency to oddity and obscurity of speech ” 

“I think I did say,” replied Riekwtcd, “that the habit of 
jocularity had been grwving and bcconrr g more confiri ted. 
But habits usually do rend to grow, and I don’t k^ow tna^ he 
was changed m any other inspect. And as to this letter, must 
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bear the circumstances in mind. He is probably very much 
upset and he may have been a little more facetious than usual 
by way of keeping up his spirits,” 

“Yes/’ said 1 homdyke, 4 that has to be considered. But a 
tendency to increasing eccentricity is a very significant thing, 
especially in the case of a man who has rather unaccountably 
disappeared Any recent ihange in Mr Penrose’s mental con* 
dition might have an important bearing on his recent conduct, 
and I am inclined to belies e that there has been some such 
change. Now, take this leuci Is it the kind of letter that you 
have b^en m the habit of recetv mg from lrnP” 

“Well, no, sir,” Kickweed ad nitted “lie did not often have 
occasion to wnie to me, md when he did, his letters were 
usually quite short and to the point 1 hey were not written m a 
jocular vein ” 

“In this lcttoi Th 'in^ykt continued, “he addresses you bv 
the stvle and file of Ceiastium Vu’gnum, 1 sq II<s he e\ei 
done that be! me 2” 

“No, sir, and it docm t convey much to ire new ” 

“ Cnastium ‘lulutnw” *■ • d ihurdykt, “is the botanical 
nm.e of the common chi 1 v id ” 

“Oh, indeed,” smd K» 1 \u d, with a >ad and rather dis- 
approving smJe ‘1 suj p o d it was om* kind m a )oke, but I 
did m t corner it with iti> n mew n u unfottunatc name ” 

“JIss Mr Penrose ev.r before made any kJki of joke on 
yiur sirnaire^ ’ "1 hkc i 1 cd 

‘No, ^r,” Kiel weed nulled, promptly nd emphatically 
“Mi Penrose ha^ h s oddi io I u, m is a gaitlcmm, and m all 
his dcahn ts witn me he has alwns 1 cui uupulously- correct 
and courier as J am aln o di>p^ (o think mat you iray be 
right, s*r, after all, m bu cun thu hi, troubles have ahcuca 
h s mind 5 

Fwdenllv, tne hi mi P iokt had produud a picioandly 
unfavourable npc 

“By the wav,” sa d 1 norrdyke , 4 have j u delivered the key 
to the bai k man tpci ; ’ 

“Not yet,’ replied K i 1 weed ‘Of couise, I irnrt rariy out 
Mr Penrose’s 'nstru^Uuns 1 ut I aon t at iM like the idea of 
having a locked room — possibly fomaimne, va’uablc property 
— with no means of aiu^s n ca«e d m en crgency ” 

“No,” sad J u orndyke, “it is a bad and unsafe arrangement 
I suppose you ha\e kept the 1 ey in your own possession 
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“Always,’* was the reply, “excepting on one occasion when 
I let Air. Horridge have it for a few minutes to examine the 
window of the room, I was just going out to post a letter when 
he asked for it, and he gave it back to me when I returned from 
the post.” 

“I certainly think/’ said Thomdyke, “that you ought to 
have the means of access to that room. Do you happen to have 
the key about you?” 

By way of reply, Kickweed thrust his fingers into his waist- 
coat pocket and withdrew them holding a key, which he held 
out to Thomdyke, who took it from him and inspected it. 

“An extraordinarily simple key,” he remarked, “for the lock 
of so important a room. It looks very like the key of my office 
cupboard. Would you mind if I tried it in the lock?” 

“Not in the least,” replied Kickweed; whereupon Thorn- 
dyke bore the key away to the office, the door of wffiich he 
closed after him; a proceeding that somehow associated itself 
in my mind with the idea of moulding wax. In a couple of 
minutes he returned, and, handing the key back to Kickweed, 
announced : 

“It fits the lock quite fairly; which is not surprising as it is of 
quite a common pattern. But it is a fortunate circumstance, for 
now, if the need shou ? d arise, I could supply you with a key 
that would open the small room door.” 

“That is very kind of you, sir,” said Kickweed, “and I will 
bear your oiler in mind. And now I mustn’t detain you any 
longer. It is exceedingly good of you to have given me so much 
of your time.” 

With this he rose, and once more declining our offer of 
refreshment, took up his hat and slick and was duly escorted 
out on to the landing. When lie had gone, and we were once 
more within closed doors, I delivered myself of a matter that 
had rather puzzled me. 

“There seems to be something a iirtic queer about that key. 
You haven’t forgotten that Horridge had it — or a duplicate — 
in his possession when he showed us the small room?” 

“I remember that he had a key,” replied Thomdyke; “and 
the feeble and clumsy efforts that he made to keep it out of 
sight made me suspect that it was a duplicate. Now we know 
that it was.” 

“I presume that you took a squeeze of Kickweed’s key?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and I shall ask Poitou to make a key 
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from the pattern. If it is good enough for Horndge to have a 
duplicate, it is good enough for us to have one, too.** 

“Why do you suppose Horndge had his made?” 

“It is difficult to say Horndge, as you observed, is convinced 
that the mysterious cupboard contains something of enormous 
value — which it undoubtedly did at one time, and may still — 
and he is highly suspicious of Kickweed He may want to try 
the cupboard lock at his leisure, or he may simply want to c ec 
that Kickweed does not I doubt whethei he has any very 
definite purpose ” 

“You seem,* said T, “to be pictty confident that the 
Billmgton jewels were in that capboaid and that tiiey are not 
there now Have you formed an opm n as to who the burglar 
was 

“We haven’t much *o go on,” he replied 4 Wc know that 
Crabbc ctuld not 3 use 1 ten tnc man, as hk was in prison wbe? 
the burglary ocemred, md wc know — or maj fury assume 
— that the i Luoo key wa in Penrose’s possesion Those arc 
all the facts thn va. have, and they lead to no anan con- 
clusion But now we have anotikr prodem to consider ” 

44 You mean that ichot Peur< * 1c ter Bui what i its im- 
port mce, jp°rt i*oi i the internal tvi Line tuat die wnter is 
certainlv a looi and po^sibiv a lunatic < * 

44 Thai i pre i ^iy v hat wc have to d’seovc* How i r *por + mt 
is lt^ Pernaps \\t had bcaer begin with tnc ( rJbary column 
of 1 he Tv cs ’ 

VC e did not keep a couipL’c hie < f flu Tih cs <. n attou"- 
t f us enormous bulk, but it was out us*r r t j retain t ur c pes 
for thiec months, winch u c ually msv tred our purpt A^d 
it did. on thr Owcasion ior on <■ penmg the file and 6 canning the 
obituary columns we presently i ainc upon a in uce announ, 
mg that Obver Pcrrose pas cd aw i> p ucfully m his deep 
on the I6*h of March, a fev before his ninetieth birthday 
“There,” said 1 n< n\\y ke, c.tcfully repheme: the papers 
and closing the h ] e, ‘vou hue the answci to our question 
Penrose’s letter is dated — "•nd v a posu d — ten days after ins 
father’s death I hat is a fact of cardinal lmpor* ame It antici- 
pates any possible que n< n of survivor hip If Penrose should 
nevei be heard of again, if i c should die end neither the time 
nor place of his death should ever Le known, this letter inu 1 1 
he produced as decisive pnef that he was ahve ten davs aftci 
Jus father’s death Its immeante effect is to enable Bmdnbb 
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to deal with Oliver’s estate If there is a will, it can be proved 
and administered, if there is no will, the intestacy proceedings 
can be set going.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is a mighty important letter in spite of its 
ridiculous contents, and its arrival will be hailed with profound 
relief by Brodnbb But it is a remarkably opportune letter, 
too Doesn’t it strike >ou as rather singularly opportune? * 

“It does,” he repbed “1 hat is what immediately impresses 
one So much so that one asks oneself whether its arrival can 
be no more than a coincidence ” 

“To me,” said I, “it suggests that Penrose is not such a fool 
as his letter would imp!} He has been keeping his eye on the 
obituary columns of Hu Times , and, when he read the notice 
cf the old ga demand dciih, he made a pretext to write to 
Kickwccd and thus put it on record that he wis alive That is 
how it strikes me And that v ( vv is suppored by the letter, 
itself It wa^ a perfectly unneu ^ ary letter Kukvced had bad 
the key for months and there wa. no r( ison why lie should n t 
have continued to keep it, mu c%uy icasnn why he should It 
in >1 s as if the key had been a mere pretext foi wilting a Jcttei 
Don’t you agree with me**” 

‘I do,” he replied, 4 so far os the character of the letter i 
cvt cemcd But wc 1 ave to remember thar when Penrose went 
«way, his lather was quite well, so d a there was no need for 
him to watth the obnutiy co'ur "s Ilcwevcr *h s r ah nrher 
speculative Ibc marcnal faa is tl at the ktter ha aimed, and 
tout fact wdl have to be communicated to Brodri *>b I i hal1 ta^e 
the letter round and >Low i* ti him to morrew UKirmnn ” 


MR ITMUlK‘1 

IImwifn Thorrdvlu and * mere t ' i ted \ rather quc\*t 
convention, vvh ch the der »f t'i s narrative my have 
noticed In the eases on whiJi vvo worl^d together ho w«*j> 
always most scrupulous m * ecf 1 ne mfr m ed as i ) the facts, 
and makuig me if possible i p tuner m t s e invtsueati n by 
which they wae ret i lamed he c > peeked me to imlc my 
own inferences A r y attemp of mine to elicit from mn a 
statement of opinion, or of h s interpretation f the facts tha* 
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were known to us both, met with the inevitable response: “My 
dear fellow* you know as much about the case as 1 do* and you 
have only to make use of your excellent reasoning faculties 
to extract the significance of what is known to us/’ The con- 
vention had been established when I first joined Thomdykc 
as his partner or understudy, as part of my training in the art 
and science of medico-legal investigation. But, apparently* my 
education was to continue indefinitely, for Thomdykc’s atti- 
tude continued unchanged, lie would tell me everything that 
he knew* but he was uncommunicative, even to secretiveness* 
as to what he thought. 

But a habit of secret iven ess ^ls up certain natural reactions. 
If Thomdykc would not tell me what he thought, it was 
admissible for me to find our, if I could, and I occasionally 
got quite a usdul hint by observing the books that he was 
reading. For, unlike nios> lawyers, he dealt comparatively little 
in legal literaiure. Hh peculiar type of practice demanded a 
wide range of knowledge other than leea l, and frequently it 
happened that his knowledge required ao,plifi< alien on some 
particular point. But, by opening the dircviiun m which he 
was seeking to enlarge his knowledge, 1 was able, at least, to 
judge whuh of the tads s^med to h*:n the most significant. 

Now, 1 had noria J, of late, the appearance in oui chamber* 
of a number of books <*it pr Lister v archeology, a subject in 
which, so far as I knew, rhmidjke n as not specially interested. 
There was, for in<»jnt\, le'Mip** y nf Kcnf, into 

which 1 dipped lightly, and there was a copy ot tlie Aichao- 
h)%uaJ 'Journal, containing a paper by Stuart Biggott on the 
“Neolithic Poticry of the Bills* b Mo*.” in tlii-> a l Jip oi paper 
had boon irreneJ . s a boo! -nuA, and, on opening it, 1 found 
that it was mail'd ;.t the section 1 ended “Pott? t\ of the Wind- 
mill Hill Type,” and opposite, u pane of drawings representing 
the diaraacrtsue 1. Jm«> of veveto .md tkir decoiuibc mark- 
ings. And tkre were others oi different char*.. tors, but all 
agreeing in giving descriptions and ilJu*tra»»ons of neolithic 
pottery. 

From these faus it was evident io me dial Thomdykc’s 
attention was still occupied by the ridiculous fragment of 
pottery Thai. \\c had found in the pocket of Penrose’s raincoat: 
and the object of his rc c:rrhe> was, I had no doubt, the dis- 
covery of some Jikclv p’acc from which that fragment might 
have come. But why he wished to discover that place < r what 
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light it would throw, if found, on the present whereabouts of 
Daniel Penrose, I was utterly unable to imagine. That xfat 
question was one of importance I did not doubt for a moment 
Ihomdyke was nor m the leist addicted to the finding of 
mare’s nests or the pur-mt of that in’ cresting phenomenon, the 
Will-of-thc-Wijp He warned to di oner tne place which had 
been the starting-poim cf tho wild journey m the motor car 
1 herefore, the identity of that place had r ome profound si^mfi 
ci nee, and for several da\ 1 cui lined at intervals, to 
cudgel mv brains in a v am effon to rea>m out its bearing on 
< ur quest 

About a week after the rcctn t of the mvsterious letter from 
Mr Penrose, our mqum cmcied on a new stage Hitherto, 
Ihorndykds attimdc had bun manly that of a pa^ c ive 
observer Ihc visit to Qmen Sqi ne, the examination of the 
coat ana the pottuv Irapircm, nd the unearthing of Mr 
C i ibbe were the onl> mst inec> 1 1 anything like active investi- 
gnion Otherwise, he Ind listened tc the report* from Brod- 
r bb. Miller and I ockh n * aru wliklu n id, r ) doubt turned 
tkin over thorougnly m h Jiitr d, i ul mad,, no positive move 
But now he showed signs ol a kind of activity whitn I a>soci- 
uel, bv the light of CApenence wim a atfinuc objutivc 

I became aw nc of the Jnngt wVn cn i cousin evening, 
enj img home a^cr a lo da> v i l , * fc und a visi or seated 
h y the hre, appn ntly in clo<c consultation wan 1 h< rad^ke A 
i lame at the UvV t Ik wuh tied inter \vine glasses and 
b( \ of c girs n Id nx tl it ] e w is terti nly a welcome and 
prol abh tn mvi c J true t na a ^ r of th„ st\ inch ordnance 
map, on which lav tl e pottery fngm nt, h nted at the nature 
( f the c< rsuJ at up 

Ibe viMur whf r a 1 cnior 1 vas a >oung man of 
r r a e and stud o ^ ispcct * hv-c f ac* -adenrd w th an 
impicsnvc pan ol turn i e shjl rnnpicd spee uclc< — v.emcd 
f muh*r, but yd I cc aid not } Uce h in ij>t 1 ihoindvke cane 
lo m> aid 

“You havcu r t< ru » r Mr I Imhd A siuc 1 ^ )eiv s^ sanl 
he 

‘Of course, I hadn't ” I replied as shod hands 4 ^ou 
arc the dene hole gent T cman tni the discoverer of headless 
corpses ” 

Mr Elmhurst did not iepuoi ite rl e dene hole, but pri tested 
that he had not actually unde a habit ct chscc <rmg hcadkss 
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corpses, at least in the recent state. "The corpses that come my 
way,” he explained, "are usually prehistoric corpses, in which 
the presence or absence of the head is of no special signifi- 
cance.” 

"In short ” said Tbomdyke, "Mr. Elmhurst is an archae- 
ologist who is kirdly allowing us to benefit by his special 
knowledge, as we did in the case of the dene hole.” 

"That,” said Elmhurst, “is very nicely put, but it gives me 
undeserved credit. I am not an aoruist aL all. I am agreeing to 
do something that I have long wanted to do, but have been 
deterred by the cost. But now Dr. Thorndyke wants this thing 
done and is prepared to bear the expense, or at hast part of it. 
You see, it is a case of cnhglitened self-interest on both sides ” 

"And what is ihb iob?” I a^ked. “Something in the resurrec- 
tion line, I suspect.” 

"Yes,” said LlnJmrst, " ir is an excavation. 1 he doctor lias 
here a fragment of what seems to have been a neolithic pot of 
the Windmill Hill tvpc, as it is u* u »Uy dcs ribed He thinks it 
possible that this fragment was found in a certain long barrow 
in Kent I don’r know why he thinks so, but it is not improbable 
that he is right At anv rate if that bairow contains any pottery, 
it is prettv certain to be of tbi^ type ” 

"That doesn’t carrv you very far,” ‘'aid I. “Supposing you 
found some potterv of this \ md in ihc barrow, would that en- 
able you to s<*y that this fragment must have come from that 
barrow?” 

"No,” he replied. "It would only cn ibie one to say that this 
fragment was of th^ sure t>pe as that found in the bariow.” 

"But you know that already,” said 1. 

"Believe,” KJmhur ? ^ouecUd. 

"You said it wa> pretiv certain to b? of this type; and if vou 
would repeat tha 1 on oath in the vuiness-box, I should think 
it would be sufficient \ he excavvh n v e to be unnecessary.” 

"Oh, don’t *ay tlnii” exclaimed Elmhurst. "You would 
degrade me irom the rank cf an imo* tie ^oi to that of a mere 
expert witness ” 

"My learned friend,” said 7 hoind>ke, 'in spite of his exeat 
experience in court, seems to fail to appreciate the vast differ- 
ence, in tbeii ctiects on a jury, berween an expert opinion — and 
a qualified cne at that— and a pair of exhibits which the 
expert can declare, and the jury can sec for themselves, are 
identically similar.” 
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“Still,” I persisted, “even if you could prove them to be 
identically similar, that would not be evidence that they came 
from the same barrow. You admit that, Elmhurst?” 

“I admit nothing,” he replied. “You know more about 
evidence than I do But Dr. Thomdyke wants that bairow 
excavated and I want to do the excavation. And I may say 
that all the necessary prehminai ics have been arranred. As the 
barrow is scheduled as an Ancient Monument, I have had to 
apply for, and have been granted by the Office of Works, a 
permit authorising me to excat ate and examine the interior of 
the tumulus situated by the river Stour near Chilham in Kent 
and o mmoniy knots n as Jukibcrric^ Grave ” 

“Whose grave?” T demanded with suddenly-aroused inter- 
est; for as he prom uuccd the name there dashed instantly mtu 
my mind the words of Penrose’s ridiculous entry: “Moulin- a- 
vent, Julie* Polly.” 

Elmhurst t ast a quick, inquisitive glance at me and then pro- 
i ceded to explain : 

“Juliiheine’s There is a local tradition that the mound is the 
hurnbplacc ol a inoie or le^ mvthkal person named Jul 
i aber, or Julabcr, said to hav< been either a wadi or a giant. 
If he was a giant w t c may be able to confirm that tradition, but 
I am air ud that a witch — in the fossil iu*l — woukl defy 
diagnosis.” 

“And has this mound never been excavated, so far as you 
know?” 1 asked 

“It was excavated tentatively,” he leflkd, “in 1702 by 
llencmc lunch, who >j report »s extant, but n appears that 
nothing was lound Ivjond a lev >nn ijl bones. Then ar aerial 
photograph, taken inly a wade or two ago, i btws of 
some i o*c recent di^uiban.c rf the suita^e. Apparently some 
one has been dong a Jntle unaurlnmed hpgirm whhh mav 
account for this iiasrmcui of die docmA Jut still, we hope to 
find the burial chamber intaa.” 

I reflected cn the po sd>le means Iv which Thomdyke had 
managed to lot <ne this burrow and once more specu’ared cn bis 
inexplicable inn rest tr this locality. And then <udc!cr*y I 
lecalled Poirtx*h mysterious fe'tcr and the ponm -k *n it. 

“You say,” sj*d I, “that thi , mound is n°ar Chilham. Isn’t 
that somewhere in the Canterbuiv district 3 

“Yes,” he icphed. “Quite near Not more than half a dozen 
miles from Canterbury.” 
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This began to be a little more understandable, though I was 
still unable to make out exactly what was in Thomdyke’s mind. 
But I now had something like a clue which I could consider at 
my leisure, and meanwhile I returned to the subject of the 
excavation. 

“I gathei,” said I, “that you arc practically ready to begin 
operations. Is the date of the expedition fixed?” 

“That is what we were discussing when you came in,” 
replied Elmhurst. “Of course, there is no need for the doctor or 
you to atttnd the function I ca A let you know if any pottery 
is found, and produce if fc r your inspection. But I hope you 
will both be able to come at least once while the work is in 
progress One doesn't ofr^n get the chance ol seeing a complete 
exemtion of a vuiuJiy mtiu long btrrew If you can only 
make one vimt, I would luoipnend you to wail until wc aie 
icady to expose the burial chamber lhai is the most thrilling 
moment ” 

“It sour Is like quite a big job/’ I rc nuked. “How long do 
you think n will take'” 

“I dtould * iron 1 three to four weeks ” he replied. 

“My word*” I exhumed ‘ ur wuks 1 Why, it will co*t 
a «T.nll firoine Oi couPv. >< u wd! haw to ctnpii y a g«m n of 
3«inu^s ’ 

4 We ^hiP v t* i f ve men” so 3 |j^, “m adchtun to the 
volume us, and I ruko» Hvt oixty pounds will covei it 
caVy ’ 

I w* p 4 kj “I Mispc< t, Ihoirdyle ” said I, “that* you will 
ha\e to mid tbit si\t > pounds youi k » f You w< n’t get Ihcdt i*b 
to mcluae auh u 1 'uual rcscarchc - m the u» l ts But do you till 
n\ lit it i coWai work is teas* ary ju>i »o hnd 

ou w bat son of pottery tf\r^ is m tl\c t enow - ” 

‘ Perh< ps u ) f , * lie replica Hat, ) ou ^ce, the position v- /ni c * 
Juhihcrne’s Grate j> uhiJukd i r . n Ancient Mrnuoupr No 
one may— iow x tJly — Jisnrb it Without a penmt from the 
Ofhcfc of Woti > N »\v, tl cy a r e perfectly w h»ng to «rai*t a 
permit m gum nc arthro*o ists wiio are hrt wn to them as 
sa«uh, hat subjul r o very rigoiom ^ mdition-* They won’t 
gn»nt permits fci mere ci>ual discing lhe»r u rid lions are 
that, if you w im to excavate, >ou mu r t excavate completely 
an 1 ohaustivelj sj that the ruound need never he tom hed 
again. All finds must be preserved and labelled and a detailed 
account of the excavation must be p jbhshed, and wnen the 
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work is finished, the barrow must be restored completely to 
its original condition. I explained all this to the doctor.” 

I must confess that I was staggered. The means seemed to 
be so disproportionate to the end. But Tliomdyke seemed quite 
satisfied to pay sixty pounds for a few specimens of pottery 
and Elmhurst made no secret of his unhol / joy at the prospect 
of a first-dass “dig”. 

“Aie you proposing to take part in this supcr-i esurrection, 
Thorndyke^” I asked sourly. 

“I am not proposing to join the diggers M he replied, “but 
I shall take the opportunity to see how a thoiough excavation 
is done. I want to see the burial chamber opened, but I am 
also rather curious to see how tht work L begun, and what the 
barrow looks like when the turf is removed and the mound 
exposed as it appeared when it was ivwly made When do you 
reckon that vou wdl have the harrow uncovered?” 

“I evpeu,” Flmhu-n reobed, “that we ^halJ begin skinning 
o/F tlie turf on Inured ly We Start otv'iauons, as I told ycu, 
on Tuesday morning, md there will be a full two days' work 
on the preliminaries — pegging nut \ht site, putting up an en- 
closing fence and preparing the dumps I think, if yt u cone 
down on Thurso ty — not too cirly — 1 1 an promise vou thac you 
will sre tlie bairuw as »*s builder * it I could, jf you bkeu, 
meet you at Maidstone or Cmn iburv and pcroi a’ly conduct 
you to the seen j ol i tc operations ” 

“That mi’f neu >sa rv,” 1 hr t ncKlv ‘ We have the m ip 

and you Will want to be early V work More* n er, I think 1 shall 
take the oppon unity to do <>mu pro pc*. img on my way and I 
mav be a holt late in ip*' , ing at the borrow ’ 

* T 1 at will be all to the g od ” said b *mhurst “ Ih* later } ou 
arnve lb v more wo sh >11 have n *. y u ^bow you ” 

I his broueht the di> umh>ii oa wavs and means t r > an end; 
a^d shordy afterward 1 * our Lav mg ° tram to catcii rcue 

and tr‘ol his leave 

During the week that ins ’venod, very uttle was said cither 
by Thorndyke or me on the subioct of the c'pcdiinn Not 
that I was not keenly inhere ie1, for Thorn dyke's reference to 
h*% ‘prospecting” intentions m*dc it Jeir to me tint he had 
someth' ng in bis mind be\ond the mere c eaich lor pottuy It 
seemed that now, lor the lir t tort, he \va> going to take some 
active measure* to locate *he dative Pen. > ^ But I asked no 
questions. 1 was going to take part in the prospecting opera- 
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tions and I hoped that their nature would throw some light on 
the methods by which Thomdyke proposed to attempt what 
looked like an impossibility 

One discovery I made, however, which was that Polton had 
in some way managed 10 attach himself to the expeditionary 
force The lact wai revealed to me when I found him m the 
act of pisung a couple of sheers of the i\ null oidnance imp 
on thin mounting boaid Observing that one of them included 
Chilham and our tumjJu on julnbcme Downs, I ventured to 
make u quirus 

“Whv are >ou mourn ng them, PolrorD” I *sked “You ere 
not pre poking to frame them and hang tnem rn the walP” 

4 No, sj*,” he rep hed “When they aie dr), I am going to 
cut them up into seuicns rmc inches by si*, that is four sec- 
tions to a heet liien I >nall number them and imke a a sc to 
carry them m You sre, sir, a map is awkward to cany, even if 
y u fold it, and mint mi onvcnical to use out of do >rs if there 
is ary wind Blit oy this method )ou c m »ust u l „ out the o» e 
or two sc -Lion > il u you uc us in* 3rd the wholi lot will go 
ea^'y mto m, poi ter’' pocket, 01 the dt v tor’s either, for that 
matter I’m getting them ready lor our J t tie tup next 
1 hui< * w * 

c Oh* * su ’ 1, 4 \ou arc coming w ih us, arc vou-* ’ 

‘^es mi,” he nplcd wiin a complacent crinkle "The 
doaor i * ' ( iontd to me irut he wo *nu ^ dr vn into Kent on 
<*ome s f tvpKnn' ph, m I per uuk i him to lu me a me 
and lend a h ti d 1 hid r ool him to iv tnat th^v w^re icing, 
to dm on tho ola gnu tha» is narked on (lie nup — Jalh- 
burric\ Oro ” 

41,1 u mac concur Voho*\” l s 'mn. 1 him 

5 id b<* u tli c u nkk of e 1 uulnh sti duaion ‘ Ih it 
will be v*. v iniciemu*' Do yu n ppm n knew vwun the 
pam *v is hired " 

‘ 1 unde r t A iid, ’ I icphc ‘tli it i he hi iJ u >1 pi ill a* some 
t hT e l r u fun torn thou ludyu^ssuwi ’ 

• ( rn icm ” t Maimed Tolt n loti ^ us^rd \nrs ? 
Wdk wtll* 1 vh'uld line thr » -ht that u he lias been there 
as lohc as that the) t t hive let run siav there I lure can’t 
be much of him iefi ” 

* ] hit is whaJ vve a-e gom" to f nd out,” said I, and with 
thLS I reured, leaving him t ) Ins pasting and his r^flcvtions 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE TRACK OF THE FUGITIVE 

In the course of my long association with Thomdykc, I had 
often been impressed by the number of things that he appeared 
to carry in his pockets. He reminded me somewhat of The 
White Knight. But there was this essentia] difference; that 
whereas that unstable equestrian was visibly encumbered with 
a raffle of things that he could never possibly want, Thom- 
dyke was invisibly provided with the things that he did want. If 
the need arose for any instrument, appliance or material, forth- 
with the desiderated object was produced from his pocket even as 
the parlour magician produces the required guinea-pig or gold- 
fish. So, after ai), the appearances may have been illusory; they 
may have been due, not to the gross quantity of things carried, 
but to an accurate prevision of the probable requirements. 

The matter is recalled to my mind by the astonishing stow- 
age capacity that Polten developed on the morning of our 
expedition to Chilham. Not only did the special outfit for the 
day ? s work — six-inch map, one-inch map, prismatic compass, 
telescope, surveyor’s tape and other oddments laid out for 
Thorndyke’s inspection — vanish into unsuspected pockets, 
leaving no trace, but, as appeared later, his lading included a 
substantial meal, a big flask of sherry and a nest of aluminium 
drinking cups. And even then he didn’t bulge perceptibly. 

Of the details of our travels on that day I have but a con- 
fused recollection. It was all very well for Thorndykc, who had 
apparently transferred the six-inch map bodily to his conscious- 
ness; he knew exactly where he v as a: any given moment. But 
to me, when once we had left the plain high road, all sense of 
direction was lost and I was aware only of a bewildering 
succession of abominably steep lanes, cat- tracks and footpaths, 
which we scrambled up or stumbled down until we became 
finally and hopelessly submerged in a wood. 

However, I will make an effort to give an intelligible account 
of this “prospecting” expedition, with apologies in advance for 
the somewhat nebulous topography. From Charing Cross we 
proceeded uneventfully to Ashford, where wc got out of the 
train and took our places in a motor omnibus which was lurk- 
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mg in the vicinity and which was bound for Canterbury. 
Apparently it had been awaiting the arrival of the train, for 
as soon as we and one or two other tram passengers had 
settled ourselves, the conductor, having taken a iast fond look 
at the station, gave the signal 10 the driver, who thereupon 
started the vehicle with a triumphant hoot 

We rumbled along the n road for about six miles (as I 
afterward^ ascenamed) and then, shortly alter crossing a small 
rtvti, drew tip at a village which the c inductor announced as 
Cod n<rshain Here we got i it ird walked fbrwaid until we 
came to the cr s< rcids beyond the village, w< ere lhomdyke 
turned to the right and led die wa\ along the oy toad Pi cstntiy 
wc passed under a railway hm and then, as the road made a 
sharp *um to thv light lou )wcd it along the bottom of a valley 
nearly paiallcl to the radwai Ahoui half a nu»e firh^r on, 
another by-roai led oil »o die left, and, as JLhorndykc tunitd 
tff into it, itjv *tnsc of dirvi.no i 1 er "n "o get somtwnat con- 
fused It w\s qu a pood rotd end fairly level bur windings 
made it d Hicult to kup a ‘ Jcad reJ on ng,” aM wher, luif 
a nnk alo» g it, ^ct notfier hv ro id led ( If fr mi it n the left 
at rnbt angles — into vvhiJh llioind^kt turned anfioently — 
and then nude a righi anr’c turn to the nth*, I abandoned 
v. li at imp s to h cp ( unt ( 1 out dn^thop 

Along tins road wc nub »_d for d rcc q turr^Ts o 1 a rrnL, s 1 .11 
keeping fa civ mi iK kvv 1 1 m then tl e e tnl berm to re. 
v trpV and lly u ad /\ » y u 1 1 ion th n cvir*A nnl or ‘•o 

ftrlhi mi w pa sc i dan h a vd’iee at d I fotu 1 i v uf 
cts ir g a «np i*Jy w sr il g! cc at a couoft m i asms who weie 
e«*tcd in a nuich i uistdi tK mn, n ; tluti^ be wj n 

bM r and u nvcr,iti >n it II orn iyke ok uded on rtiuitks 3>, 
end whm a hi hundred \ r i lx > m 1 the vdkmc , w t ime fo 
>U an tlv i mo^s * hJs ic fjnshei n*. tlx l n t \t tr tic turn 
higtothi ? li 

‘ I Hipp > \ 1 h mid'/I < sa d 1, when we lilt alt d up thi> 
road for Nu<t hill a mi c ani he hd* d to K >k ar uni, ycu 
la ( w wh v u utv 5 

\y \ , y , * he rephe i * 1 hd v illa^e that v* pa^ed through 
iiMt r < w is Sole Sued 3 wih she w yi u on the map where we 
a*c 1 u us nave the inch, Fo t( v 9 

The 3a f »cr di*ui nn< the n i er* u his clo f1 me, whence be 
proJutei the u>c of mounted section', rid handed it to lus 
piineij al 
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“Here we are,” said Thomdyke, when he had picked out 
the appropriate card. “That is the village at the bottom and 
this is the road we are on. You see that it peters out, more or 
less, when it enters the wood.” 

1 compared the section of map with the visible objects and 
was able to. identify a farm-house across the fields on our right 
and a considerable wood which we were approaching. 

“Yes ” I said, “it is dear enough so far, though it doesn’t 
mean much to me. 'What is the significance of that pencilled 
croas by the roadside?” 

“'lhat,” he replied, “marks the spot, as nearly as I could 
locate it from the evidence at the inquest, where the old 
woman was killed.” 

“Indeed!” J exclaimed. “So this is where the chapter of 
accidents began, or, at Icact, a few yards farther up. Then I 
nuy assume that the purpose of this prospmvng expedition is 
to trace the route of Ptnro-e'a c *rr” 

“That is so,” he admitted; *\anri pre,entiy we musi begin to 
!<>< r. for traces. At the moment, wo don’t need them, as there 
secniN ro be no doubt that the car carve down (Ins road. It Was 
^een — or, :it least, a car was sun — to come Hying round the 
comer into the village and past me inn. Of course, it mav not 
have been Puju>>o\ v«j. Put the time, the outrageous speed, 
ard die wdd manner in winch it wa» being driven, all seem 
to connect it with the disaster.” 

“Hut,” I objected “even if it r/uis (he cat that killed the 
woman, that is no evidence that n wts Pen uses tar It seems 
to no ihat the argument ngauiM IVnrotc move, in a circle. 
Penrose is proved to hive kdKI *he old woman by rhe fact 
that he vas on the road where she vsus Idled; and he L proved 
to have been on that rood by the faa tint he killed the old 
v.omon I rcspectlully suggest tb.u ray learned senior may 
po>sibly be tracing, laborn udy and vwdi characteristic skdl, 
the movements of a mr tor cai m which we are not interested 
at all.” 

Thomdv/e chuckled appreciatively. “Admirably argued, 
Jervis; and the point that you make is clcany realised by the 
police. "I here ts very liule doubt that it was Penrose's car, hut 
there is no positive evidence that it was. And the police know, 
and we know, that you can't secure a conviction on mere 
probabilities. That is a further purpose ol the prospecting 
expedition, not only to ascertain which way, and from whence, 
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the car was travelling, but also, if possible, to establish what 
car it was.” 

As we continued to toil upward towards the wood, I cogi- 
tated on this statement with considerable surprise. It seemed 
inconsistent with what I had supposed to be Thomdyke s 
object and especially with his assurance to Kickwecd that no 
action was contemplated which might compromise Penrose or 
menace his safety. Yet, here he was, by his own admission, 
industriously searching for the one missing item of evidence 
which could secure Penrose’s conviction. Unless, indeed, he 
Lad any reason to beliwc that the wnng car had been identi- 
fi:d; which his words did not ir Uie least suggest. Incidentally, 
I was utierly unabio to imagine how he proposed to idemify 
a car which had parsed down the road months ago, or even 
pick up its tracks. 'I lie road wa<- esaraordinaiily unfrequented. 
We had met not a single car, and only one hum cart, since we 
had parsed under the railway But still it was a metalled road, 
showing only ‘high* tru-Co of the carts and wagons that had 
passed over it and obviously none ut those Mates had anything 
to tell us. 

When we entered the wood, I nouced tint Thorndybc kept 
a clo'e wakli on the border of the road thuugh lie did not 
shaken his pair. 

“i ptesupie.” s:id I, 4 'thd* you lookin'* for the tracks of 
the ».ar fSut isn’t ih.u i«'tl e« hopeless, suinn tlvi it h about 
six mniiih, since lVn r ose j *sscd d»<wn tin* ri kJ— if hr evu 
did aenuhy { . >s down it?’* 

“Of sou is.*," he t. plied, 4 ir would be tuliU to lor V for tm ks 
on the road, or even o»i thr i uirgirs. Put what 1 am looking 
lot — though l don’t e\fe,t to find it Lcie — is seme s^n oi a 
car having driven or bicked njf the road into the wood and 
aione one of th»' loot pa ills. 'I lie maiks m*nV by \ catering 
the word over the n ft soil w.uld be i>cp and they would 
ienutn vable lor you . Mon over they w ruld be unique. 
They w r u»J not hi miiiu>cd with odu r trails a** in the ca,c oi 
'any kind ol road ” 

“You have reason*, then, for believing that Penrose backed 
h ; s cor into the wood?” 

“II V 1 ive rea>ons, Jervis,” he replied. “You saw the car and 
the dead lea\cs and eaxth on the wheels, and vou will remember 
that the earth wa* of rbe same type as the surlace soil here; a 
loam of the 1 hanet Sands t)^. Besides, there is the fact that, 
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if Penrose was engaged, as the evidence suggests, in digging 
in the barrow, he must have left the car somewhere. But it 
appeared at the inquest that nobody had seen the car until it 
passed through Sole Street.” 

“There isn’t much in that,” said I. “We seem to have this 
tract of country all to ourselves. A car might remain parked by 
the side of this road for hours without being noticed.” 

He admitted the truth of this, “but.” he added, “don’t for- 
get the state of the car, or the fact that Penrose w r as engaged 
in an unlawful act.” 

“And have you any idea,” I asked, “where the car was 
probably left?” 

“I have settled on a spot which seems likely,” he replied. 
“But it is little more than a guess; and if I am wrong we shall 
have to give up die quest. We can’t search the whole area of 
woodland.” 

Half a mile farther on, we came to a fork in the road, the 
left-hand branch being little more than a cart-track. Into this 
Thorndyke turned unhesitatingly; and by the care with which 
he scrutinised the margins, I judged that we were .approach- 
ing the “likely spot.” But the issue was rather confused by the 
fact that the rough, unmctalled road was fairly deeply rutted, 
having evidently been used by various carts and w r agons. This 
road, however, after crossing a considerable open space, took 
a sharp, right-angle turn to the left opposite a pair of cottages, 
but its original direction was continued by a broad footpath. 
Thorndyke first followed the road in its new direction where it 
entered and crossed a narrow strip of wood, but, after a careful 
examination of the ruts in the wood, he came back and 
explored the footpath. And here it was that w r e struck the first 
trace of what might havp been a car-track. 

The footpath passed along the front of the cottages, still in 
the open, but presently it skirted the edge of the wood. It was 
an old path, never disturbed by the plough, and its surface 
was trodden down hard by years of use. Moreover, its margins 
showed faint impressions of wheels, which had been nearly 
obliterated by the feet of the wayfarers who had walked over 
them. 

“They don’t look to me like the tracks of a car,” I remarked 
as we all stooped to examine them. 

“No,” he agreed, taking a rough measurement with his stick. 
“The gauge is much too wide. Probably they are the tracks of 
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mm woodmans can or limner-carnage. tsut a tma pain nice 
jms would scarcely show an impression of a pneumatic tyre 
excepting after heavy rain 99 

We continued our progiess slowly for another hundred yards, 
keeping a close wat^h on the faint ruts beside the path Then 
we all bailee} simultaneously For here we could see the faint, 
but cleai ly distinguishable, tracks of somcwheeled vehicle which 
had aimed oil the path on to the lough turf of the open held 
u lhis looks more likely, 9 I remark d, and Polion su{ ported 
me with the opinion that “*hv. Doctor's *ot him tins ume, as I 
l new he w udd ” 

rhomdylt made no comm^nl but, producing from his 
pocke* a ued tape, cu chilly measured the space between the 
wheel maiLs 

“The measurement is correct,” he announce i, ‘but that is 
only in jttei terr It would apply to thousands cf other* uii-* 
However, we will see w Ml cr lucsc n icks k d us ” 

We iollc wed the tucks not without difKi tty, a ross the 
wide im idow until we u tclrd vner nut of wooden 1 Hue 
the tiacks enured Oie w< ud by a footp m *rd wc*vci r ' enough 
to folk w c ii (he M>ft c u»h I he pain continued for a* mt a iur- 
long «4iid thcxi emerged inro the op n, wiic^c it cro SvJ a Mnall 
f t «*s covv-cd 4 p uc incJ following u, wf *v ri still able to 
dotrawh thu a heel trie] «■ b\ l s 4 Ci > Vvhc i it ru he 1 tl - 
sdge of ih' weed the fooniih tun wd n Iurpb the right, 
kupnp vi the opt n Hut hf k tnc tucK kft the pih ard 
pluugt 1 Mni Y h no the wnd, v Vdi >v.. fairly fne from 
underflow ih Jfiltwtrp the r sirpuafivcJv deep ruts wn th 
the whuls ind n a h n the sof 1 h \f mould vu adv n^ed by 
a lather ToirtK u> r < uu ab< ur i toip e ot hundred yaids into 
th wool And tin, t kc inuc, \c baked, hr we md 
ippmnK tome to th** end oi rlv trad ^ 

iliac SvC^td to be n > Jr ah about u bu cs the list y T eVs 
Kites Ly litre more deeply, U I ihc underflow h Md sud- 
dcnlv pi wn 1 n or, I went < n a nw y r\1s to nunc sure t* t 
the tracks d'd not u ippcnr btund tie place wncre tVv h l 
seen cd u> tnd With difficulty I foiled my way through the 
bushes rt nd « further impeded bv the brm l les md spreading 
riots, md I had no* gone more th m a few yards when my 
foot w is c irht be s »me f ud, aneuUr i t>c.t — obvioudy not a 
r< ot cr i bramble whereby, aher supgerinp forward a pace 
* r i wo, f fell sprawlmg upong the tangle of vegetation. 
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At the sound of the fall, and the accompanying pious 
ejaculations, Thomdyke hurried towards me to see what had 
happened. 1 picked myself up, and, having wiped my hands, 
proceeded to search for the object which had tripped me up. 
Cautiously probing with my foot in a dump of nettles, I 
brought to light what looked like the haft of an axe; but, when 
1 seized it and drew it out, it proved to be a trenching tool. 

It was at this moment, as I stood with it in my hand, trying 
to connect it with some vague sprung or memory, that Thum- 
dyke appeared through the Mishc*. 

“I hope you are not hurt, Jervis” he said, anxiously. “That 
would be a nasry thing to fall upon ” 

I assured him that I had come to no harm beyond a few 
scratches. “But,” 1 added, ‘ 1 am not quue clear about the 
significance of this thing. I have a vague idea that something 
was said by somebody about a treadling tool, but I can't 
remember what or who it w as ” 

“The somebody,” he replied, “was Rickweed. Don’t you 
'remember our interview in the garage when lie told us, among 
other items, that he had a vague recollection ot ha\mg teen a 
trenching tool there 0 ” 

“Yes, of course, I remember now. Then it is quite possible 
l! it this is uie very tool he was spe d i lg oP” 

By way of answer, he took the tool from me, and, Laving 
run his eye alorg the hnndle and turned it over, placed his 
ungci on a spot near to the blade ind held it out to me. Trek- 
ing at u rlnsely, 1 wii able to make out m very faded lettering 
the name “I> Pam oc\" apparently printed with a rubber 
stamp. 

I roust confess that I was profoundly impressed. Once more 
1 horn dyke had achieved what ^ad seemed to me an impos- 
Mbduy. NjI only had he uaccd the rente that the car had 
1< Mowed, but he had dearly established u,e iden ny of the *ar, 
AJoieover, he had sc tt Jed the pla e L n»n which the cor started 
m a country which he had nevi i seer, waking by inference 
and aided only by the map Jr was a remarkable perkirmnee 
even for Thomdyke. 

But here my reflections wcie inteirvpted by a hail from 
Pulton in a lone of Lieh c*'cnc"vnt For h^, too, had been 
‘ prospecting”; and as wc returned to the end of the trade, he 
met us, fairly bubbling with exultation ard canning his 
treasure trove in the form of a small spade and a leather case. 
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“Here is an astonishing thing, sir!” he exclaimed. “I found 
these in the bushes, and rhey Ve both got Mr. Penrose’s name 
stamped on them. I could hardly believe my eyes. But there,” 
he added, “I don’t suppose, sir, that you are surprised at all. 
I expect you knew they were there belore we started from 
home.” 

Thomdyke smilingly disclaimed the omniscience with which 
his admiring henchman credited him (though, in fact, Polron 
was not >o very wide of the merk', and tak ng from him the 
spade and case, looked them over and verified the marks of 
owneiship. 

“You notice Jervis” s'tid he, “that these things correspond 
exactly with Kickwced’s description, a small, light spade, 
pointed ai the end, and a leather sheath or case to protect the 
point. The 'pade and the trenching tool appear to have been 
Penrose’s equipn rnt lor his clandcMine digging expeditions ” 
“Yes,” 1 said, “and their presence here deuiomuatcs that 
you wciC light m \oih micruite as to the place where he 
parked h’x car I>> the w i ) , how J ; d \ou arrive at it > 9 ' 

“I can hardly a^ that I a* lived at it,” he replied. “As J said, 
it was ntde more the a d guess I started wj:Ii the hypothesis — 
a viry v/d 1 'upponui * — that Penrose w.mt foith that day 
with »hc in'ciition or diggirm In Juh'hcrrie’s Grave, and Lhat he 
did dig thvie li that vvtrc *c , he w< u?d p nk his car as pear to 
the place jws»bic, 'uid tin 3 more so since he knew rtvt lie 
was commit uns an u"!av T+ ul act and might have to clear out of 
ihe neighU nrlnod in a hurry, for the sane reason he would 
wish to leave h»s < t r where it would not be se^n But oxamina- 
tiou 0 / 1 to map showed *Lis excellent place ot concealment, less 
than h*Pf 1 mile liom tl c harrow ” 

‘Yes,” I sail, “u look' perfectly simple ard obvious now 
that sou have e* phnnea m mers Put ihc^e tools, thrown awav 
into the 1 u Ives, seem to suggest that the contingency that vou 
mentioned did actually arise. Apparently, he d.d have to edear 
out ot tre neighbour h »ud in a liony. Prol ably he was spotted 
in the act ol dipping aiifi had to do a ooJt, which would itcuun* 
foi his having pot nd oi the incriminating tools At any 2 ate, 
it lools as if the p^mc had Marred here and not alter the 
acoderu.” 

“Exactly,” TUnmdvke agreed. “The killing of the old 
w T oman was not ihe cau i c bui the conseuaencc of the panic. 
And now, as w T e have finished this pari of our quesi, we may as 
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well move on and see how Elmhurst is progressing— unless 
there is anything more that you would like to see.” 

“There is,” I replied with emphasis. “What I should like to 
see, above all other things m the world, is a good hospitable 
pub with oceans of beer and mountains of bread and chtese. 
As you seem to have memorised the whole neighbourhood, 
perhaps you know where one is to be found.” 

“I am afraid,” said 1 hoindyke, “that there is nothing nearer 
than the Wool-pack at Ohtlhain ” 

But here Polton, crinkling ecstatically, pioceided to un- 
button his coat. 

“No need for a pub. sir,” said he “We’te pro' i Jed And we 
can do something better than bread and cheese and beer.” 

With this he fished ( ut of his inexhaustible pockets a flat 
parcel — found to contain a veal and him pic — a large fladt of 
slicn/, r nest of liuce aluminium drinking ups and a shoe- 
makers knife in a Icatlici snoatli wherewith to cane the pie. 
There were no forks, hm the med of them w u» not felt as the 
thickness of the flat pic had been ih<- u^hrfuUy adapted to the 
dimensions of a modera*cl$-oper r d human mouth Joyfully, 
wc selected a place as ficc as possible frwn brambles and 
nettles and there seated 0111 selves < n die giound, and while 
Polton, by his unerring craftsman’s eye, divided the pie into 
three equal part-., 1 h undyke and I fdlrd our cup** and toasted 
the gi\cr of the f^ast. 

When the banquet wa> finished and the empty fla c l, the 
a.ps lnd the knife hid vanished into ilu icccptacles whence 
they c ime, Polmn thriftily utilised the wrapping p ipci to dis- 
guise the naked form of the irtnciiuip tool I hen, with the aid 
ol «hc compass, JTiomdykc *ed the w ty tbiou<m the wood and 
presently brought us out on 10 j struJi of rough pasture where, 
iiine E-iee hundred y avav, v ^ <ao!d ..t me evcavatois 
at woik. 


nnPiiR sn 

TULLIBERRIl/S GRAVE 

Tjtf scene on which I looked a> wc came out of the wood 
rather took me by surpi isc , though, to be suic, Elmhurst’s lucid 
and detailed account of rbe proposed operations ought to have 
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prepared me. But to an uninformed person like myself, excava- 
tion is just a matter of digging, and I had hardly taken in the 
elaborate preliminaries that exact scientific procedure demands. 

Looking along the brow of the steep hill-side, one could see 
the barrow — a long, oval, grassy mound about fifty yards in 
length — standmg out plainly against a background of trees that 
were just about to burst into leaf. Past it, to the left, down in 
the river valley, rose the tall white shape of Chilham Mill, 
while farther to the left and mote distant was the town or 
village of Chilham. At ordinary times it must have been a 
rather desolate and solitary place, for no habitation was visible 
nearer than the distant mi'i, but now it was a scene of strenuous 
activity, peopled by busy workers. 

The preparatory operations had apparently been nearly 
completed. 1 lie barrow was surrounded by a substantial spile 
fence — evidently new — which marked ori a rectangular en- 
closure. Inside this, two rows of sunevmg pegs had been driven 
into the ground and a theodolite stand set up over one of them 
suegested a suivey m progress. Outside the enclosure was a 
methodically spread dump of turf, ard a trackway of planks 
wa<» being lam to anothei ipot. apparently the site of a dump 
for the cuaih and earth whuh 'would be removed from the 
mound as the excavation proceeded Thttc wj^ also a stack of 
Lalf a d< inu d v heelhmows, and, hard by, a small shep- 
herd’s hut, in whuh a stoutK huilr gcntkman, apparently 
the » uruvoi, vas at the moment deposing uh u looked like a 
ih<odclite ta*.e, whiJi he did caicfuliy, wuh a proper lespect 
for the instrument, end then, having shut the door of the liu», 
rtrodc ..way hrHdv d< the hill towards the Village. 

We seeu e 1 to h«.\c nmc 1 our urnval rather foruuiateW, for 
the w Tk of urcouMng too barr v had alrtadv coi imenud. 
Vithm the tenc i t ru * sure two paioe* of wotkers were en- 
gaged, from nppnsuc mo s, m Lulling out mips of turf and 
rolling them up hke Jcnrd s d sub urpat Of the two parties 
one oonsistcd of four lebf m era, woo went about then woik with 
the leisurely ease bom t f long experience while the other paity 
was. wnth the exception of one lalx mer, evidently composed cf 
\ 'iiuntec is, among w* om I disungvisl cd with some difficulty, 
oui friend Fhnhuist, tramh rnrsi into the hkuic s of a coal- 
rairtr with leanings towards tennis. 

We halted near the edge of the wood to of serve the pro- 
cedure without Intei rup ting the wtrk. Presently Elmhurst, 
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having accumulated a goodly heap of turf-roils, loaded them 
into a wheelbarrow, which was promptly seized by one of his 
two assistants— a fair- haired young viking in a blue jersey and 
a pair of the most magnificent orange- red trousers of the kind 
known by fisnennen as “fear-noughts'" — who trundled it oil 
through an opening in the fence and unloaded it neatly on to 
the turf dump on top of the already considerable stack that 
occupied it. Then he returned at a brisk trot, and, having set 
down the empty wheel banow, picked up his spade and fell to 
work agam on the cutting out of a fresh load. 

It was at this moment that FJmhurt, happening to glance 
in our direction, nor only observed out presence but evidently 
recognised u>, for he laid down his spade and began to walk 
towards us, whereupon w hurried ferward 10 meet him. As 
wo approached, 1 noticed that ha cast an mqUiSiiuc eye on the 
tools winch Pohon v.ts carrying, and, as soon as we had 
exdunged greetings, Ik inquired : 

“Are you proposing to take an active pan in die proceed- 
ings > I see that you a*e provided with the necessaiv imple- 
ments.” 

“I he appearance 1, iJIuhiv,” ILmtiM e replied “We did 
noi bring lhe>e loots with us fhtv arc the products of our 
prospecting aaivuas in ihc w >od haul bv And thev aie not 
going to be ved on 1 Ins 01 i ,* ion It sc tvs *td * i >ab lr to preserve 
them m the condition in which t\cv were found ” 

1 tin hurst regarded the tools with init’Jfgenr 1 itve't and. I 
thought, with some di«iau nr. 

“1 see / 5 he sa.d rcUeaivdy, “you ccnncu those tools with 
the pie< e of pomr> that v '/u showed n\ 

1 liomd>l c admitted tha* the connection seemal to be a 
reasonable one 

£,, \es,” said Ilnihur^t kt A f >* I and a *paJe do certiinly 
wn to connect theirscivcN with tracts d unnwful 
in til- neighbourhood And thc\ arc quite w, tkmanRe mJs, 
especially the spade I only hope that our inendo base not 
been too workmanlike. In one respeu tl t> ceiumlv ha\e not 
They hate made a ve^v poor vb or rqdaune the tint” 
“Then,” sail r , homJjkr* 'vu have found evidence that 
the mound has realK been due into? 1 

“Yes,” was the reply. “JHkie is no dcubt whatever. But thev 
seem only to have made a sho»t ii regular trench and as they 
were nowhere near the lurial chamber I am still hopeful of 
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finding that intact. But we shall see better how far they went 
when we get the turf off. As you see, we have got all the margin 
un-turf ed and we are just starting on the mound itself. We 
shall soon get that done with eight workers besides myself; 
and, meanwhile, I can take you round and show you the 
arrangements for excavating a barrow.” 

“You mustn’t let us waste your time,” said Thorndyke, “and 
leave vour colleagues to do all the work; though I must say, 
they seem to enjoy it.” 

“Yes, by Jove i ” I agreed. “1 hey are proper enthusiasts. I 
have been watching that sea lover m the decorative trousers 
and wondeied what thus' labourers think of him. Bur per- 
haps they are not Union men.” 

Elmhurst smiled a cryptic smile but expressed complete 
satisfaction both with the labourers and Ins volunteer assistants. 
“1 iliink,” he added, “that my friends would lik to make the 
acquaintance ot the bcnelact )r who has given us thi> vety great 
pleasure.” 

Accordingly we proceeded towards the fenced crclosure and 
entered it by one of the openings left for the wheelbarrow^ to 
pass in and out. 

“You notice.” said Elmhurst, “il at we have driven in a row 
of peg^ all round the tumulus to delinc it- edges. Those are for 
use in marking our phn and to guide us when w v e come to 
rebuild the mound, it lias to be restored exactly to its original 
shape and si/c ” 

“You speak ot rebuild inr the mound,” snid I “You don’t 
mean that vou are gomg to move the entire structure?” 

“Certainty we ore,” he replied. “ ! he essence o f a complete 
excavation is in du- thorough examination of every part of it. 
The whole of it will he moved cwptmg a narrow iongitudmal 
wall, or <pnn\ dong the middle, whi* h has to be left to preserve 
the contour and serve as a guide to K uilJ up to. shall mi ve 
one half at a lime and die eanh — or chalk rubble, as it will be 
in this case — that wc take out w :11 be carefully deposj ed in one 
ol those dump Eaui dump wdl have a revetment if chalk 
blocks to prevent the piled earih from slipping away and 
gening scatter'd.” 

‘Yes,” said Thorndyke, “it is all vtry thorough and method i 
cal; a very different thing fiom the slovenly methods of the 
casual digger. By the way, which side do you propose to begin 
with?” 
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“The right-hand side,” replied Elmhurst. “That is the side 
on which your triends operated, and we are rather anxious to 
settle once for all what they really did in the way of excavation 
and how much damage they have done. My colleagues are now 
beginning to peel olf the turf from the side of the mound.” 

As he spoke, we rounded the end of the barrow and came in 
sight of the two volunteers and the labourer, all busily engaged 
m cutting lines in the turl with inip'cmcnts like cheese-cutters 
set on long handles. As we approached, the owner of the fear- 
noughts looked up and rather disconcerted me bj, disclosing an 
extremely conely feminine <ounUn«.<nce, wuuh accounted lor 
Elmhurst s cryptic smile and Cau c ed me hurriedly to re- 
examine the other ‘■'gentleman,” only to discover that the 
breeches which i had innocently accepted as diagnostic of 
masculinity, a} pertained to a lady. 

The intr jJuct'ons, efie ted l v Elmhurst with a cciemonious 
bow and a gun ot mahc'uus m.tsfaainn, inforn cd us that the 
two ladies were, respectively Mi»s htiVmg — the wcaier of the 
nauncal garment* — and M^s jRidoornugh, and that bo Y h w r ere 
qualified and enthusiast?! aiih*rok gists t this was Flmhtiru’s 
statement, and neither denied it on behalf of the othei), and 
that both weie profoundly grneful to TNimdvke. 

r It is the chance ol a Mc-tjme ” sa ; tl Abss Stirling, “to 
cany out a conpkte excavation of a ntohtbie barrow, and 
such a famcu> one. too. 1 3iave tdten come here and lucked ai 
Jullibcrnc’s Gra\ : ard tl * i»j.ht how interesting ?t wou’d be to 
turn it out thorr uehlv jnd see \*nat u really collared. Bur we 
£»v in an awful 'witter abuiL those tomb-robber* who have 
been hacking at the* ground It will be a tragedy if they have 
reached the in poriaiit fart nf the barrow.” 

“Ye*-,” Alis> Kidboioufh agreed, 'e*OTeI> 'lhe<*c tiand^- 
<me digge rs arc the bane of «• c^o ‘k archaeology. They confuse 
all the Ivors by disttnbm ; the ^raii'K.ition, rnev freak or 
damage vauuble iehc, md, wort of all, t h ay 'ueak off 
secretly with thir^o of pmeVss sj^iiik v due a n d u'wer 
ireoid whj f tin y have found. Ho v.n ’Kipfui n know who 
thCiC pmplc vv >r e, Di TlumJ^le, who Iroke into tins 
bat row?” 

“The only pot son,” replied Th^tndykc. “kn wn to me as 
being undci suspiu m is an ama f cui — a very amateur — 
collector of antiques ” 

“They usually are,” said Elmhurt gloomily; ’‘and this 
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fcBow must have been worse than usual. Just look at the way 
he put the turf back ! " 

He pointed indignantly to an irregular area on the side of the 
mound in which even my inexpert eye could detect the ragged 
lines which marked the untidy replacement. From my know- 
ledge of the man (and my distinct prejudice against him) it was 
just what I should have expected; and I was indiscreet enough 
to say so. 

“By the way,” said Miss Bidborough, addressing Elmhurst, 
“I am in hopes that we shall have a visit from Theophilus. 
He has to come down to Canterbury to-day, and I think he 
intends to come on here and see how we are getting on with 
the work. I hope he will. I know he would like to meet Dr. 
Thomdyke.” 

Thcmdyke looked inquiringly at Elmhurst. “Do I know 
Mr. Theophilus?” he asked. 

“His name isn’t really Theophilus,” Elmhurst explained. 
“That is only a term of affection among his friends. He is 
actually Professor Templeton.” 

“Then I do know him, at least by repute,” said Thorndyke. 
“And now I suggest that we move on and let these ladies pro- 
ceed with their work and see what enormities the unauthorised 
diggers have committed.” 

With this we bowed to the fair excavators, and as they 
picked up their cheese-cuttcrs to renew thlfcir assault on the 
turf, we resumed our personally conducted tour, passing round 
the head of the mound (where Elmhurst pointed out to us the 
probable position of the burial chamber) to inspect the works 
on the other side. As we came out on co die lower side, whence 
we could see the whole hill-side and the river valley below, we 
observed a figure in the distance striding up the steep ascent 
with a purposeful air suggesting a definite objective. 

“Here is Theophilus, himself,” remarked Elmhurst (whose 
power of recognising distant persons did credit to his spec- 
tacles). “We may as well go down arid meet him and get the 
introductions over before we come to the scene of the 
operations.” 

Accordingly, we proceeded down the hill-side, but at a 
leisurely pace, as we had to come up again, and, in due course, 
came within hail of the visitor, who viewed us wirh undis- 
guised interest; which, indeed, was mutual; for a man who gets 
called by an affectionate nickname by his juniors probably 
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merits respectful consideration. And this gentleman — a tall, 
athletic, eminently good-looking man, very unlike the popular 
conception of a professor — made a definitely pleasant im- 
pression. 

When we at length met, he shook hands cordially with 
Elmhurst and then looked at Thomdykc. 

“I think,” said he, “that I can diagnose the giver of this 
archeological feast. You are Dr Thomdyke, aren’t you?” 
Thomdybe admitted his idenntv, but protested 
“I am really getting a great deal of undestrved credit for 
this excavation Actually, I am greatly indebted to Elmnurst 
for all the trouble that he is taking, since I am hoping to get 
some useful mfoimation from the opening of the barrow.” 
Professor Templet on looked at him somewhat curiously. 

“Of course, ” said he, 4 you know your own business — un- 
commonly well, a> I understand — but I can’t imagine what 
inform! ion you expect ro get by the cxcavaticn lLji we 
couldn’t have given you without it ” 

“Prohaniy }ou are n ntd J homdjlc admitted, 1 at least in 
1 scientific sense But in lepd practice, and in relation to a 
particular su of urunm aoces, an ascertained laa is usually 
of more weight thin even the men autnontaavc op mton ” 

the pr^lcssor, "l appro uve tint But when 
ElmnwM told m ' about rLe proa t, I wond< ted— and am still 
wondeMnr— vl uher tl^e might not i e r ome — what shall we 
some urn n pan t, S'>mc c x petition d at the digging 
opt lations night v^d huoc t\ua-aicbaol >gical iaus. ^ou 
sec vt m reputation h »s pru c Jed you ” 

lie simltd gemalh , and 1 L inflj be was evuh ally in no-wise 
dnconccued by the implied smpjuons, «nd I v*!* jnsi begin- 
ning to w or der, lor my part, wl other tiicr * iai*ut noi be sonic 
tmt ce in tho'.e u piuon* wh ■» n> colic ^gne addressed 
J bn hurst 

“I thn IV s<od he, 4i yo»u pn.scr>v.c is required 'll the diggings 
Some ridier urgent Signals aie bemg lr dc ,J 
We all KUd up toua'ds die h now, and there, sure 
enough was a picturesqu' red trousered htrurc standing on the 
summit of the rotund, b*\lor*ng e^ci elN, ard, even a we 
looked, i Ipcnorer t.nic d^wn the lull at a hciw trot, and, 
wlen he 1/id anived within earshet, arnounud that Miss 
Stirling asked Mi Dmhurw txi return at ome 
In compliance with this unmistakably urgent summons* 
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Elmhurst immediately started up the hill at something between 
a walk and a trot, and wc turned and followed at a more 
convenient pace. 

“Those girls have apparently found something out of the 
common,” the professor remarked. “I wonder what it can be 
They can’t have struck the bunal chamter, for they have only 
begun peeling the turf oif, and you don’t look for anything 
important so near the surface ” 

Wc watched Ilmhurst run round the end of the mound, 
where he di appeared for the moment But in a very short 
time he reappeared, hui tying m our direction, and, as we, 
thereupon, quickened our pace, we met within a short distance 
ot tnc mound 

‘My toiLague>,” he announced m hi* usual sedate, sel'- 
coniamed manner, though a little breathlessly, ‘nave found 
something, Doctor, which is rather mure m your line than m 
ouis Apparently, tKrc is somcwic buried just undet the “Ui- 
face m the place vhcie the utimthorscd d gmng has been 
carried ou« ” 

“You siy ‘apparently/ ” said Ihomdyke ‘llun I rake it 
that you have not unu vered a \ ody?” 

“No,” replied Il*phui>t, as we turned to accompany him 
back W hit t appen* 6 w is thio Mi > Stirl ng waa rolling up 
a c tnp of Turt wnen ‘he * iw vhaf h o v cd lik rt the toe of a boot 
showing *hic ugh the surfavC sc^il So s 1 e 1 .Aped away some of 
the *ul v »th lie r spa le and uj u»vtitd the g^eittr p«rt ct a 
boor and dica the ne of a c cc« ntl hoot v uoc mm view, 
wneieupm >K nn op toe mound and Mgnallcd lor me to 
corrc ” 

ou « rc *um that tlv v arc noi just a pa*r )f empty boots?” 
Tnonidvke \ed 

“Quhc v uic/* Wa* th rqdy “I sa 'pM awav the caith 
cnouijh to su botU x of ' n or of uuusus and then e 
on ro report Bu» there o no uot that tluiu are feu in tho*e 
boo 1 ” 

Nothin i more w« Mid a> we wi 1 ! t ] qmrklv op th* hill, 
but I eauphi a ugnoicint glam,. Un a the piofcssor’s eye, and 
I noticed duL Poiton nad dew 1 )p^d a new <.nd lively interest 
m the piocctdmgs to I homdvl c, o v a * mipo^ible to judge 
whether the discovery had oc ,isic ned him any surpnse, bui I 
suspt ett d — and so, evident ly, d d the pi ofessor — that the po* si- 
bility had been m his mind. Indeed, I began to as'^ myself if 
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this gruesome “find” did not represent the actual purpose of 
the excavation. 

On arriving at the barrow, we passed round the foot end 
and came in sight of the scene of the discovery where a broad 
patch of the chalky soil had been uncovered by the removal 
of the tuif. The two ladies stood dose by it, backed by the 
gang of labourers who had been attracted to the spot by the 
report of the discovery; and the eyes ol them all were riveted 
on a shallow depression at the bottom of which a pair of 
whitened boots projc* ted through the chalk rubble. 

“Would you like me to &c( the body on! ?” Thorn dyke asked. 
“As you said, it is more in my line than yours.” 

“I didn't mean that.” replied Elmhurst. ‘Til dig it out. But, 
as 1 have had no experience ol the exhumation ol recent 
remains, you had beucr see that 1 go about it in the right way.” 

Willi ibis, he selected a Miiiable pick and spade, and, having 
placed a wheelbarrow clo-e by in receive the soil, fell to work. 

We watched him cautiously and ^Liuiilly pick away the 
clammy chalk rubble in which the corpse wa. embedded, and, 
as each new part became disclosed, attention and curiosity 
quLkcncd. First the legs looking almost as il modelled in 
chalk, then llie skirl of a raincoat, and one whitened, repulsive- 
looking hand, Hien, parity coscred by the body, an object was 
seen, the nature ol which was nor at first obvious, but when 
Elmhurst had cat chilly disenraged it Hem the soil and drawn 
it out, it appeared as the whi Lined and shapeless remains of a 
felt hat, wluJi was at once handed to I homdvkc; who restored 
ir, as lar os possible to a icmgnJv«ble shape, wiped its exterior 
with a bunch ol turf, glanced into its interior, and then put it 
down on the wde of the mound. 

Cfraduall/ the corpse was uncovered and disc ngaeed from its 
chalky bed until, ar length, "t U\ revealed as ihe body nl a 
stoutish man who, so far as rould be judged, wms on the shadv 
side of middle aqe. Naturally, .,i; months ol hurhl in die 
clammy chalk had leh uni/>»ncJv u ei» and obscured the 
characteristics ol The face; but when rhondjfcc had gently 
cleaned the latter w r ith a wisp of turf, the chalk- smeared, soa- 
den featuics still retained enough of their original character to 
render identification possible by one who had known the man. 
In fact, it was not only possible. It was actuary achieved. For, 
as Thomdyke stood up and threw away tin wisp of turf, 
Polum, who had watched the pro^edire with fascinated eyes, 
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suddenly stooped and gazed with the utmost astonishment 
into the dead man’s face. 

“Why ! ” he exclaimed, “it looks like Mr. Penrose ! ” 

“You think it docs?” said Thomdyke, without the slightest 
trace of surprise. 

“Of course, sir,” replied Polton, “I couldn’t be positive. 
He’s so very much changed. But he looks to me like Mr. 
Penrose; and I feel pretty certain that that is who he is.” 

“1 have no doubt mat you are right, Polton,” said Thorn- 
dyke. “The hat is certainly his hat, and the fact that you 
recognised the body seems to settle the question of identity. 
And now another question arises. How is the body to be dis- 
posed of? r lhe correct procedure would be to leave it where 
it is and notify the police. Whar do you say to that, Elmhurst?” 

“You know best what the legal position is,” was the reply. 
“But it won’t be very comfortable carrying on the work with 
that gruesome object staring us in the face. Is there any legal 
objection to its being moved?” 

* No, 1 think nc i,” replied Thomdyke. “There are com- 
petent witnesses as to the circumstances of the discovery, and 
the soil is going to be thoroughly examined, so that any objects 
connected with the bodv are certain to be found.” 

“Quite certain,” said Mm hurst. “The soil will not only he 
examined. That from this parr will be siEcJ. And, of course, 
anv ob jeers found will be carefully preserved and reported. 
Soil, we ck n’t want to do an^ thing uiegubr.” 

“I will take the responsibility for moving the body,” said 
Thomdyke “if you will jhnd the means. But I think it would 
be as well to send a me^enger in advance to the police so that 
Uicy may be pn p ired.” 

“Verv well ” Elmhurst agreed. “Tbm I will serd a man off 
ar once and, if Mr Pulton will crane and lend me a hand, we 
can rig up an e\rcmp nrised stretcher from some of the spare 
fencing nuteii d ” 

With this he went off, accompanied by Pobon, in search of 
the necessary mateiial, the ladies migrated to the larther end 
of the mound, where they rcMimjJ their turf-cutting opera- 
tions and the lab* urers returned to their tasks. 

When wc were alone, the pTOiessur stood for a while looking 
thoughtfully at the ghastly figure, hang at the bottom of its 
trench. Pie.>ently he lurned to T horndvke and asked : 

“Has it occurred to } 7 ou. Doctor — I expect it bus — that the 
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person who buried this poor creature showed very considerable 

foresight?” 

“You mean in selecting a scheduled monument as a burial- 
place?” 

“Yes — but 1 see that you hate considered the point It is 
rather subtle According to ordinary probabilities a scheduled 
tumulus should lie tnc safe** of all place* in which to dispose 
of a dead bodv It is aauany secured (>y law against any dn>~ 
in r l anu* of the soil But for y t ur * ixrvcnticn* tius place might 
have remained untouched for a antur* 

Very trut,” ihcindyhe agreed* * but of court, there is the 
converse a pea If suspicion arisen m respect of a given 
locality, the \try security of a banow from dance disturbance 
n akes it the hUi tst place foi a susp'xxai buri il 

l Hippose,” the pr>fe oi vtnrund, eh it an ordinary 
evhumauor oidei w< old not ha\e ansvvered jour purptse?” 

It v ouM not have been pi^oicabli 1 i\< rn lyK repl ed 
1 1 did not Li >w dm tl c body was here I d*d i ot even Inow 

f ’‘r tertam rim to it \ as a dt id burb , and I don r supoese 

that cmer tl e Home Oih< e oj the Oihce ot Wr rks v )uld have 
agreed t> the excavation of a *cloiuled tumulus to setreh 
M a ujrf v\h ^ e\« temo wi purely h /potht 1 v cil Ihe 
or i\ pricti d k me h >d v*. i rc^oltr exmauon by com- 
petent art ho/ sis \\1 n h v i'Ji ot onlv atle the question 
wnu 1 ' r u»* body \ i thm nr m fat, in the event ot a 
negatne resjl , \mud rot have r<usi i a n tn uVc « me >sucs 
or d^cic ed an f *uspiun i> \\ hi h nn H hi p< s it ly t arn out to be 
uniound a ’ 

e Vcs” the professor ag r eed ‘I aJmm jour Uet »rJ dis- 
cretion u Ijuv c dun a v j 1 i l lc sau e n irch cli gy and 

yoi hive i,ina<^d \cry Kuly to nirrx s \i\ unsuspecting 
1 Imhurst to y »ui 1 ? d c h me * 

‘I am not sure., aid I, d a* I In 1 ir t vias q me so un- 
s aspect ng as you think Bui he 1 o »s a ^ s rvi gv i man 
He wtnuJ to efcivaie the borrow I was wuhn* to do it 
and ask no ques r u>rj fh’t I faruv TJ it he tv »^cd to fr*d 
om' ihmg more sipnifici i T than nec hi hie p m-y 

Here our di u c ten was brought to an v d by d e arrival of 
Eh ihu r t aud Pc non bt ar ie a vor of cion^a w d hurdle fomed 
vtry ncitiy by la huig u*,et ier a mmb°r o f stout roa° 1 hjs 
thev deposited opposite tJk. place where (he ot U was lying m 
readiness to receive it* melancholy bur en 
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“I think, Jervis,” said Thomdyke, “that the next proceeding 
devolves upon us. Will you lend us a hand, Polton? The body 
ought to be lifted as evenly as possible to avoid any disturbance 
of the joints ” 

Accordingly, we placed ourselves bv the side of the trench, 
Thomdyke taking the head and shou^ers, I taking the middle, 
whde Polton supporied the kgs and feet At the word from 
lhornc^ke, we all very careful!} hfte 1 the limp, hguie 

and tamed it to the ImrcLc on which we gently lowered it 
As we rose and stood looking do\ n at the poor «habl>v heap 
of morality, Poll on* who appealed to be deeply moved, 
moralised sadly 

u Deir, den he cudai ned, ‘ what a dicadJul and giievous 
thing n is lo think that *hu n»'*cr tbV, duty mass of rags and 
cartK n i*» all that i> kb of a inn , happy untkman, full 
of energy and ci jojmg cucry m imcnt of his hh? ihore is a 
heavy do u oca re t some* odv and I h« ne, s i , fhat you wdl sue 
that it pidtoth attei > Sinr’bm* 

4 1 h so too, Pohr ” s i'd r l non i\ *• e 1 1 T a», ^ou know , 
is wf tr we are lu «v for c an uo f nd juvlhn T u cover the 
hod > It is .t Tu hci gi ion uc, object to cinv down mto the 
ullage ’ 

As le so K the it nr hennas \uo b d ud atomd 
ocarcrs at pi racked cam ig i bon lie of *a ! and w th these 
LxJ acrc v rJ j huid'c u up 1th insC'Pth runup were 
decent\ *cu»el up iben die foui men 1 hoi ti huidk 
(which wmin."W nm/ Inu ^n quite 1 fht) md 

inoud n i\ rr oi d tl ‘ fo )l i f the 1 an f w w n hi 1, net with 
out evident ru J by T 1ml opt and Ins two i a » n u > 

‘ I mpp > c, 1 t_ » IT huhiust >s \vi pnpjzcd ».o follow, you 
won 1 1 l comui" 1 n Wic^’ 

“N < f to day 1 uph d Lnrndvkc Bu ,T e c h.ll hive to 
ft ter i ibe, irom l r ih r is wihu U' u M wntex) me procX\d 
mgs,* owe shall h u ** an <*j p mum v to su * oui w d in a moe 
advanced s n&c l\ n't hunk that C/m iinue t m tr n exuuct 
bectu e we oTL no 1'nj.cr conscmtd viuh ncolumi pciterv” 

With th s we tool leave of r * i r fnen Is an i uartin** off down 
the hilks'dc, soon vu # > k and passed the bearers and made 
our vv ly lo the foo f budge our the river n, ar the rull A few 
yards lairk r op, we met our messenger icti rmnq in company 
\vith a police s ueeam, and halted to give the latter tne 
neee ^ r ary pai tic ukus. 
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“I suppose,” he remarked, “you ought, properly, to have left 
the body where it was and reported to us. Still, as you say, 
there’s nothing in it as the witnesses are available IT1 just note 
your addi esses and those of any other persons that you know 
of w ho may be wanted at the mquesi ” 

We accoidmgly gave our own names and addicsses (at which 
I noticed that the sergen l seemed to p^ck up his cars), and 
ihorndyke gave tho^e cf Prodrihb, Horridge and Kirkwecd. 
And thu concluded the da\ s business Of the *»pidt and the 
trcnUrng tool Thorndike said nothing, evidcnJy intending to 
tAdimnc them at Ins lu*urc before handing them over to die 
police 

I mav say tha* the dtsvov rv ha 1 given ic one of the greatc t 
surprises oi my life I J e idea tha» Penrose might be dead had 
never occurttrl t( mt And yet, om a* l3^ di ^ove^ fad 
been made, 1 began to r ih t how ill tne facts that w< to known 
to us pc nK d m th > eh r a t i, arc! I pan to suj the 

drift of tne rpuij hu» i 1 at ilicrdy 1 * hid g \tn me But, 
althrt h, ovu a vep si 1 i*mul ma ui the Wool-pack Irr*, 
wc cl * s e u s d the * iru us a u ' a nog event > of the day, I did 
na th»nk it evfcd^n to entur aito the ( * tu\ oi the urc in 
Polo n’spt ente Vot that, 1 i tbe^ d % ,w Lad n ’an/ secrets 
f > n Poitor Bu tiiocw umh otoci «uf (, 9 as \ tun 

J eh ul Lh it A s« c rut boi i i > re * rvc Jki d* ci^sjt n when 
\* she old Ijv, alcil e 


tip uv w 

^ IIAT BMPII AT TTSi WOOL PACK 

Tiu innuest ( i the Ndv ol Dan tl P^rrc i e yi Ide 1 nothing 
tbit w ? s i to is rii. a Tk ncr h id be n pr \ c’< i by Jb m-* 
d T \t with a brief >>iiop,i«. t i the i rwn *aets of tl n ease which 
iu>e'31 ui had, urpir ntly pte A >red n a Lane- ) to serve a*> 
i pude i i c ndiKtiiig tV inquiry but he \v i> <* deselect man 
win understood h*s l usuu s ?rd avoided emending the pro- 
ceeding* bevond rhe proper ^copi of a cooler e mquCo r Nor 
had ve been able to mu ease cui knowledge of rhe ease, for 
i either the sp^uc nor tJu trenching tool furnished any infor- 
mation wmtever All our attempts to develop finccr-prmts 
failed utterly, and the most n»imre examination ol the tools for 
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traces of hair or Wood was equally fruitless. Which was not 
surprising; for even if such traces had originally existed, six 
months’ exposure to the weather would naturally have dis- 
sipated them. 

But if the toioner was nor disposed to go beyond the facts 
connected with the discovery, there was another person who 
was e had put up for the night at tl c Wool pack m Ghilham 
in order to be picsent at the post-mortem (by the coroner’s 
invitation), anJ were jus» finishing a kisurely breakfast when 
thfe coffee riom loor opened to admit no less a person than 
Mr Supenrtfcndcut MilJci He had come down by an early 
trim for the ctpre^s purpose ol getting an oudme of the case 
from Fhoradykc to a^s’st him in ioilowmg the proceedings at 
the mque^t 

“Well, Dcctor,” he sa d chacrfull}, sca r mg fcim c clf withoul 
ceicmonv 4,1 <ur Table, ‘hue wc aic, and Kth on tie same 
cir*nd I r il c it ” 

“Ve are* 1 lorndi ke if ph< d, “if vou have tome to attend 
the inq’rf H on pr or lknros_ ’ 

1 s cdy,” rejo led Mihcr * have a nrunon purpose — 
width sn'r ahvay necose Ioni, Dockr* Whitapnasun it 
is to funl mvsc 1, h i »>tuo m a waj, m th< ne sirk of the 
board witij \ u, the m lie yim* apauw toe < unc 

opp >i tm* \ou m u t mind i 1 ask you i fqyv quorums'” 

* jNoi u il/icn* d Ilmira* at 4 Buttl t hist qu^fion is, 
hate s ju hnl b*\ ikia ’ 

“Wi 1 1 1 ave, you i new,” s< d Millet, hit it was a long 
time a*>c I mink J cuii’d piv.k a m n ci, sua. * you mtnu n the 
matter 

Vcor hng T y» 1 h***! lyl c rane tl e bell ard, Li* n< r gi ^en an 
orikr t j i >r I m me i <m « f l tun moa r shu a*»d n p » 
of co'lec, { i pt*td linos It kr uu. ''jpi utuidf m’s as^u 1 * 

“Now, i> r ter * thv, huu bt^an in his K - (T > cxaimn 
ing mar ■»er, u is puicui) ckar to » e th«J vou Irrs* all about 
mi'- c i e ” 

1 wi«b it were a<- c’ ar to me,” sai J l hon* Jvk' 

“There, now, Dr J< rvn,” cv Umax! Makr, “just Jisun to 
that 1 n t he tii ig^av'mng r» rP He has ill the facts of 
the cisc up his sleeve is be usually has, * nd p he is »omg to 
ptcitnu— as he usually dxs — that he doesn’t know an\ thing 
about il But it won t do, Doctor The facts speak tor them- 
selves Here weie our men trapesing up and down the country, 
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looking for Daniel Penrose to execute a warrant on him, mtd 
all the time you knew perfectly well that he was safely tucked 
away in a barrow — though why the deuce they call the thing 
a barrow when it Ls obviously just a mound of earth, I can’t 
imagine.” 

‘That is a wild exaggeration, you know, Miller ” Thorn- 
dyke protested. “After six months’ study of the case, I came 
to the conclusion that Penrose was probably buried in this 
barrow. Rut I was so far from certainty that I had to take this 
roundabout way of settling the question whether I was or was 
not mu takefir. U happened that my conclusion was correct.” 

“It usually docs,” said Miller. ‘‘And I expect you have 
formed some conclusions as to who planted that body in the 
barrow And f cx^ccr those conclusions will happen to be right, 
too And I should very much like to know what they are.” 

‘Really, Miller,” I exclaimed, “I am surprised at you. 
Have you known i homdyke ail these years without discos er- 
ing mat he ne' er lets the c r ?t out of the bag until he can let 
her rivht out? No pious-ding hinds or arJj lor him Rut, when 
cvoiyifnng is bin died and toe course is clear, out she corner ” 

“Yes, I know,” said Miller, gloomily, “I know his beastly 
secret ways ] think that, in some previous state of existence, 
he must have been an ovater Still, Doctor, you needn’t be so 
Jose with an old friend/ 

“Rut uy dear A killer ” irotested Thotudykc, “you are 
entirely mistaken. I am with! elding nothing tha* T could 
properly tell you. What Jervri has said, though crudely put, is 
the, strict truth, if 1 knew who bad committed this crime, of 
course I should tell you. But I don’t kne w. And if I have anv 
half-formed suspicion >. I am gcung to keep them to myself 
until I am able to test them. In short, Mi Her, I wdl tell you all 
T know. Rut I tell nobody vv 1 at J think. So new ask me. any 
questions \" u pie? c.” ' 

I must admit that it was n*>l v< j ry encouraging ftr Miller. 
My experience of 1 homdyke wa* fairb expressed m what he 
had just said lie would toil you all the t i cts (which you jsualiv 
knew already and wiiiJi were more or lejs common property) 
but the general truths which were implicit in those facts he 
would leave you to discover for yourscif ; which you never did 
until the final conclusions emerged; when it was surprising how 
obvious they wcic. 

“Weil, tu begin with,” said Miller. “There was that chappie 
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at the hospital whom we all supposed to be Penrose. Have you 
any idea who he really was? You obviously spotted the fact that 
he was not Penrose.” 

"No,” replied Tbomdyke, "I have no idea who he was. My 
suspicion that he was not Penrose was based on his behaviour, 
especially on the fact that he appeared particularly anxious to 
avoid being seen or rccoguiscd by any one who knew Penrose. 
As a matter of fact, he was not then recognisable at all, and 
nobody knows what he was really like But 1 don’t think that 
there is any minty in going into details ol the case at that stage. 
Remember that my investigations wcic then concerned with the 
questions: Is Penrose aliv^ or dead? And, if he is dead, what 
has become of his budy?*Now, I have settled these questions 
and their solution lus evolved the lunher questions: Was he 
murckicd? And, if so, who murdcud bun? The first question 
will be ri'iswcitd at the inquest — pietty miairdy in the affirma- 
tive, and we shall thei address ourselves to the second. And 
a> you Siy, we have a corimon pur pot? and shall try to be 
mutually htlpluL 

“Now, 1 have given the cot oner a synopsis of the ca f e from 
the hvintnnp. and I have i vepy ol u whnli I am going to 
hand to you I MiegeM tint you study it, ard ih»'r, il anything 
recurs to you in <_oniK.m*v) with it, a r d you Id * to a t me an y 
quesuons on ir itfoxs ol fa^ i, I vvd’ giv - y wu all tlx mfciauuoa 
that I poshes* lion wi 11 that do f< r vt'U^” ♦ 

I suspected that it w is not at ail what WUcr would have 
li/ed, but he aw death, as I d»d, tl a* Thorndykc was not 
going to dr close any theonc-* that he mil ht have formed as 
to wheic wc might look ior the p* s^ble rpurdeier. Accoidingly, 
he accept' d the V' so m with a good a mate as he i ould, and, 
when he had finished a very ‘uhaanMal breakfast, he donnnded 
til : synopsis, wlndi ThornJyke fetched fnm his tuo:n and 
placed m his hands 

“Are you coming to wai h the pnst-mo/icm. Juws?” my 
colleague asked. 

“No.” I lep 1 ed. “I shall hear all about it at the inquest, so 
I thmh I shall improve the tuning hour by taking a walk up 
to the bam w to s^c hew the woik i > pregre sing M 

“Ha*” said Miller. “Then pcrhap> yuu w< uJdn’t mind my 
walking with you. I have never seen a 1 arrow. Nevei heard of 
one unnl I read the lejfort in the paper '* 

Of course, I had to agree, not unwillingly, in fact, for I liked 
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out old friend. But I knew quite well wfeat the propose! 
meant. As nothing was to be got out of Thorodyke, Miller 
intended to apply a gentle squeeze to me. And to this also I 
had no objection, for I was still in the dark as to how Thorn- 
dyke had reached his very definite conclusions and was quite 
willing to have my memories of ,thc investigation stirred up. 

The process began as soon as we were fairly outside the inn. 

“Now, look here, Dr. Jems,” said the superintendent, “it’s 
all very well for the doctor to pretend that he hasn’t anything to 
go on, but there are certain obvious questions that arise when 
a well-to-do man like Penrose gets murdered. The first is: 
Who benefit by his death?” 

“The answer to that,” I replied, “is quite simple. Penrose 
made a will by which practically the whole of his property 
goes to a man named Horridge.” 

* Then,” said Miller, “it will be worth while to give a little 
attention to Mr. Horridge. Do you know anything about him?” 

“Not very much,” I replied. “But I know this much; that 
he is about the rncst 'unlikely man in the world to have 
murdered Penrose.” 

“Why do you say that?” demanded Miller. * 

“Because, if Penrose died when we believe he did, Horridge 
stands to lose something like a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds by his death. Penrcse was the principal heir of his 
father, who was quite a rich man. But when Penrose died — if 
he did die on the date which we are assuming — his father was 
alive and consequently the father's estate would not pass to him. 
But Horridge was Penrose’s heir and would have inherited the 
father’s property, as well as Penrose’s, under the latter’s will. 
So it didn’t suit Horridge at ail for Penrose to die when he did.” 

“And is the old man still alive?” 

“Mo. He died quite recently.” 

“Ha!” said Miller. “Then ;omcbody else benefits by Pen- 
rose’s death. Do you happen to know who that will be?” 

“No,” I replied. “I understand, but do not know for certain, 
that the old man died intestate. In that case, the next of kin 
will benefit. They will benefit very considerably, as theii 
expectations would have been quiie small if Penrose had been 
alive when his father died. But I have no idea who they are.” 

“Well, we shall have to find that out,” said Miller. “It seems 
that somebody had a perfectly understandable motive for get- 
ting rid of Penrose while the old man was still alive.” 
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As Miller continued his interrogations* asking unccaruntmly 
shrewd questions and making equally shrewd comments, I be- 
gan to feel an unwonted sympathy with Thomdykc m respect 
of his habitual reticence and secretiveness. For his approach to 
a criminal problem was quite different from Miller’s, and there 
might easily arise some conflict between the two Miller was 
evidently on the look-out foi a suspect, and he was considering 
the problem m terms of persons, whereas T horrid yke’s practice 
was to watch, unseen and unsuspected, while he collected and 
sifted the evidence, and, above all, to avoid alarming the sus- 
pected persons until he was ready to make the final move 

But our arrnal at the Up of Tulhberrie Downs put an end, 
for the time being, to Miller's bombardment, for here we came 
in sight of the barrow, now stripped of its turf and presenting 
the smooth, white, rounded ilnpc on which ns builders had 
looked a couple of Lbou r and year* or mmc before the coming of 
the Romans I explained its nature and its great antiquity to 
Miller, who was da ply impressed, bui who, never heless 
showed a strong in J ruticn to “cut the cackle and get back to 
the case” Bm as we approached, the cigle-cyed Llmhurt 
observed us and Cutuc foiwirJ to do the honour of the 
c\n d\ atioq 

1 Kdcr his girdan c we \\t nt round to he farther side r f the 
mourd winch was 1 the proems, of Km r cat iway Lke 4 
gta .ntic cheese, and iK tiulk ruK'k - 4 tore*! in tK dump, was 
rw intuit ti> ihc m n mtuJc f a J nsider ihlc hid At iK, po*nt, 
die M*p» nmer h nl 1 ^ mined in the banow awakned sur 
prising ly, r cr an e^cas Mon w <-> mere cr k s it hi Ine, and 
he took the oppc*\unit 3 to up a few technic d tips fie wa> 
particularly u*pio -d bv a bmhLr’s sicse whuo Ivd been 
oU up c t the dump 

‘ 1 c ee,” he tk ii it I r s 1 I imhin t, ‘ tin * m\ d >n’t rre'm to 
r>'s* am ih ng T sKl‘ K ir \ >ur methods in rm 1 the nect time 
I hue to chisel c* se ,T v. i /o J s£ d m'» of j sr ir h hi*\c you 
turned up anything tra* scons to be a ancued with the body 
th u you found 

* \e replied F h il nr f 4 VC e found, rear the place where 
the body vas lyng, andc an interest ng thm**, and, I shculd 
sa^, dc llcdly connected w h that body — a 'null bron e 
pestle aj * er^ntty * J nmng to an ancient vlruq;mortir I’ll 
show n to you Mi v s Stirime hiye you gn ih it pesde^” 

As the lady addres cd turned lound and greeted me vith a 
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friendly nod* the superintendent whispered to me in an awe- 
stricken tone: 

"Good gracious! That young person in the fisherman’s 
trousers is a female ! And I believe the other one is, too. Well, 
I never!” 

“You would hardly expect them to wear evening dress for a 
job like this,” I remarked; to which the superintendent as- 
sented, but continued to watch the ladies furtively and with 
laminated eyes. 

The pestle was presently produced from the shepherd’s hut 
and oflered for our inspection, a smallish pestle of bronze — 
now covered with a thick giccn patina — with a bulbous end 
and a rather elaborately decorated handle surmounted by a 
bearded head cf the class.ca! type which I assumed to repre- 
sent Aesculapius. Attached lo »t was a small tie -on label on 
which was written a nttc of ib precise “find-spot” in the 
mound. 

Miller took it in his hand md executed a waibkc flourish 
with i% by way ol telling as weight. 

“It’s of no great size,” he remarked, “but it is quite a for- 
midable weapon. Uncommonly handy, loo, and as portable 
as a iife-pi cserver. Pci haps 1 had better take charre of a.” 

He vas aboui to shp it into his p vlet when I.lnihurst inter- 
posed firmly. 

“1 think I mast keep it fur the pie r cnt. I am summoned to 
g'vc* evidence at the inquest and I shah hmc t > p odu^c this. 
HruJes, 1 nut personally ie*pnn*i'de to d.c Od*ce of V*orks for 
all ootects iotmd denne the e cava ion.” 

Wilh this he quietly resumed possession of the pestle, which 
7'IilW rductantly surrendered, and as the lanci nad no luithcr 
1 a crest in the excavation, and made no secret of the iact, we 
p c^cnily took our leave and res’ . iuJ our perambulations, 
wsih a running accompaniment of intern gallon on the pm 
oi the superu) indent which caused me to had die luncheon 
h< ur with a certain seme of rehc j 

The superintendent, of course, hmcK f with us, ?nd even at 
the table he continued his que f t for kn nvlcdge, beginning, 
naturally, with inquiries as to the re suit ot die po c r-moitetn. 

“The vau r e of death is obvious cnowii” «a»d Thorndyke. 
“There is a depressed fracture of the skull at the left sitle and 
towards the back; not very large, but deep, ant suggesting a 
very violent blow. The shape of the depression — a fairly 
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regular oval concavity— implies a blunt weapon of a smooth, 
rounded shape,” 

“Such as a pestle, for instance,” Miller suggested. 

“Yes,” Thomdyice replied, “a pestle would agree with the 
conditions. But why do you suggest a pestle?” 

“Because your excavating inends have found one; a bronre 
pestle, quite a handy little weapon, and portable enough to go 
quite easily into an ordinal y pocket.” 

Here he gave a very excellent and concise description of the 
weapon, to which Thomdykc listened with deep interest. 

“So you see,” Miller concluded, “that it is a thing that 
ought to be quite easy to identify by any one who had ever 
seen it. Dr. Jervis thinks that it would not be likely to be the 
property of a chemist or apothecary. What du you say to 
that?” 

“I agree with him,” Thorndykc replied. “That is to sav, 
it does not definitely suggest an apothecary as w mid have 
been the case if it had been a Wedgwood pestle. Bion/e 
mortars and pities arc not now m general use; and this is 
pretty evidently an anc icm pestle.” 

“A sort of curio, in 1 act,” said Miller, “and rather sug- 
gestive of a toilet lor or tunc mongo ?” 

Thorndykc agreed that this was so, but he made no further 
comment, though the anneo’on ot e curie with the fete 
Darrel Penrose was fairly significant. Hot my feceni c.vpcri- 
cnics of Milhi’s eager and per.’ stent cross examinations en- 
abled me to under 1 land tlv* sort of defensive reticence that 
they tenacd to engender Moron er, the connection, though 
significant, wa*' not very dear as to its beating Ft would have 
been more obvious if Pei r<ne bid been the murderer 

Inc inquest we held m a *ar<,c room at the inn, normally 
rC/Cmd hr gatherings of n more fesioe chamber, and when 
we entered and took t*ur pianos the preliminaries of ^wearing 
in tire jury and viewing the body had already betu deposed 
of. I looked round the room and noted th it h the sens set 
apart for the witnesses, not only Idmhumt and his two co- 
rd ju rfX rs W’eic j re 4 cut but Jso Khkwccd and HorruDc. Both 
of the htfer sh<vud eudenr sbms of d»s^ress, but more 
especially Horrid gr. Y/huh rathe; surpihed me. The erief 
ot the lugubrious, red-tyed Kit Tweed was understandable 
enough; for not only had he manifested a genuine affection 
and loyalty towards his dead master, but the death of Pen- 
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rose was a very material loss to him. But T could not reconcile 
Horridge’s condition with the callous selfishness that he bad 
shown picviously. It is true that the apparent date of the death 
put an end to his hopes of inheriting die fortune of the lately 
deceased Penrose senior, but, on the other hand, he stood to 
gain forthwith the very respectable sum of fifty thousand 
pounds, for which he might reasonably have expected to wait 
for years Ncvenheless, he was obviously extremely upset, 
and it wa^ evident from his pile, haggard face and his restless 
movements, that this sudden, unforeseen catastrophe had 
come on him as an overwhelming shock. 

The fiist witness called was Miss S tiding, who gave a brief, 
matter-of-fact description oi her discovery, to which the jury 
listened with absorbed interest. She was followed by rimhurtf, 
who amplified hei statement and dcscubcd his di c iniermcnt 
t f * he bod> and the appearanie and position of the latter He 
aho explained the methods of excavation and the procedure 
after the body had been removed. 

‘ In the soil which was taken away af'er the removal of the 
beds,” the coroner inquired, “did ycu lind any objects that 
seemed to be connected with it 5 ” 

“Yes,” rep’ied 1 imhurst. “I found this penile, which could 
errantly not hate Ken among the cranial contents, of the 
bairow ” 

Here ho produced tl e pes !c wrapped m a handfeuhtef, 
and, having removed tit: liucr, handed the “hn \" to the 
coroner, who insp^ief it cunou 1 y ,md then pa*oOd it on to 
the foreman of die jmv 

“ l his ” ke rcuia-hed “does not 1 ^ hkc a modem porie. 
As vou u*c an autnonty cn cDtiqj^ics Mr IZimhur^t per- 
luqv, vou ( «t»i tell u^ h inelh up ao« u it ’ 

“I am oh pinch of an idthomv (u recent aniquit.es,” 
rimhur,t unclaimed moJcsilv, ‘ i in I sht uld judge that this 
pestle K f oi g cd to a hron/* diue of tin kind thit was 

m use in tin s v \cuie*ntn or c. ulv eighth nth cuimry ” 

“Ytu w udd not r^uid it as probibly part cf the outfit of 
a chi mist's shop ” 

‘No,” replied I Jmhust. ‘'I under ^nd thit, since the in- 
troduction of grind ng rnaciiruv the practice of grinding 
hard drup . in me' tl moitsrs is qui'c cxtmc^ * 

‘ Can }0u form any idea how long this object has been 
buned 5 ” 


F 
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**I could not judge the exact time; but) assuming it to have 
been bright, or at least clean, when it was buried, I should 
say that it must have been lying in the ground for several 
months.” 

That concluded Elmhurst’s evidence, and, as he retired to 
his scat, the name of the medical witness was called, 

"You have made an examination of the body of the de- 
ceased?” the coroner began, when the preliminaries had been 
disposed of, "Can you give any opinion as to how long 
deceased has been dead?” 

“My examination,” the witness replied, “led me to the 
belief that he had been dead at least six months.” 

“Did you arrive at any conclusion as to the cause of death?” 
“The cause of death was an Injury to the brain occasioned 
by a heavy blow on the head. There is a small but deep de- 
pressed fracture of the skull on the left side just above and 
behind the ear, which appears to have been produced by a 
blunt, smooth weapon with a rounded end. ’ 

“Please look at this pestle, which you heard was found near 
the place where the body had been lying Could the injuries 
which you found have been pioduceci by this?” 

1 he doctor examined the pestle and ga\e it as his opinion 
that it corresponded completely with the shape ot the fracture. 

“I suppose that it is a meie formality to a r k whether the 
injuries tould have been sdf-infiictcd or due to an accident? ’ 
the coroner suggested. # 

“They t mainly could not have been self hiPiifed,” the 
witness replied, “As to an auicUnt. one doesn’t like to use 
the vv >rd impossible, but I cannot imagine any kind o* act i lent 
which would ha/e produced the injunes th ir were louud.” 

'ihts completed the medical evidence proper but Thorn- 
dike via** lalkd t«> give t 'norma! ty tes mK# nv. 

' You hate he ltd th f ' ct 'deuce of the doctor. Ilavc you c*ny 
on erva uons to make on tP"* 

“N',” replied lh»und\kc. “I am in complete agreement 
with ever, thine tli.tr my oibeaguc ha< <aid.” 

“We m^y take u,” satJ the 'rnorvi, “that you know more 
about tins aflair *h m anybody eNo. t ,<n t u throw any light 
on the actual cnvum»*j:kfs m Vuch the tragedy ocairrevP” 
“No,” 1 homdyke implied. “My inves r ipau have been 
concerned with the question whether Daniel Penrose wa> 
aiive or dead; and. if he was dead, when and where his death 
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occurred 1 can make no suggestion as to the identity of the 
person who killed him ” 

“As to the date of his death, have yon arrived at any con- 
clusion on that point?” 

“ Yes I have no doubt that deceased met his death at some 
time m the evening of the seventeenth of last October 1 base 
that conclusion principally on the fad that his car was seen 
tommg away from the netgnbourhood of the place where his 
body was found, and that n was evidently being driven by 
some other person ’ 

“And hate >ou formed any opn”cn as to who that other 
person may ha\ e been ^ * 

‘I have not At present 1 hive no evidence pointing to anj 
p rMcuiar person ’ 

Veil,” said the coroner, f I hope you wdl new ukc up this 
fuithir qu^stten, and that u>ur tffrm will l>e is successful 
m this as m the probkin whi h you nave solved m such a 
rennrkable n aimer ihcre mv qui tton if at my member ct 
the jury would like to i 

Appaientl\ there w s nc Ac erdmglv I horndvkr returned 
to bis scat ani the na ec ol Pranas HcrrJjc was called. 
Ar» * as he w ill cc 4 up to the *abk, 1 v^s orve more impressed 
by ins e\ir lord noil} uu ^t d ani siiakcn cooditu n 3r wa> 
noticed abo fv tiie e rrnu, \ ho, belt re liegimmg his 
c\anur nun, off <rd a few wi ids of vmptrhy 

‘ I his. Mi Horridgc ” sud fe, mu t be a veiy panful 
and disircs'n* cxpenai e for >ou is an innmale frurd of 
the jc c *s cl 

Ir r ” replied H vr d^c 1 1 Lii not tl e faintest suspicion 
tl V my e Id friend wa-> rot ah\e ani wed It La> been i 
u ruble 

'It mu t havo been ” die ior re 1 * a reed “and I am sorry 
to havw n ti mblc you v ‘b quo iop But we hive to soV<, 
th i dre idfui my >t< -} if \ t can, or it k isr Und )ut cs muta 
as pissbU ahoit if n have die b dv oi deceased 
C oJd \ a du tits a * 9 

Ye c 1* r ll ° NkV oi Pam 1 Ps. T ro e M 

‘ ^es ” ‘aid the coil u^e ai s to be no loubt ts to 
th' id ntuv o ♦ tnt b uv N w, Air I orri^e, the i cvhcal 
evidence mal c > it Jt ir t’ a* decet id mu his death > y the act 
tl some urlucwn ousen It is ury nect < try to disc aver, 
if pos lblc, who that person u \ou were an mtinutc Inend 
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of deceased and must know a good deal about has personal 
affairs. Do you know of anything that might throw any light 
on the circumstances surrounding his death?” 

“No,” was the reply. “But I did not know so very much 
about his personal habits or his friends and acquaintances ” 

“I understand that deceased had made a will. Do you know 
anything about that?” 

“Yes. I am the executor of h\ will ” 

“1 hen you can tell us whether then* was anything in con- 
nection with it which might give rise to trouble or enmity In 
rough, general terms, what are the provis ons of the will-*” 
“They are quite simple Thcic is a handsome hut well- 
deserved legacy to his 1 ctlei Kiel weed, amounting to two 
thousand pounds. Bc>trd that, the bulk of the property is 
devised and bequeathed to me ” 

“So you and Mr Kukwted aie the persons who benefit 
most m a pecuniary sense ty the death of deceased^” 

“Yes, and I am suic wc shouM both \crv gladly f irgo the 
benefit to ha\c our fnen 1 bat’ ar an ” 

“I am sme ><. u vwidd,” said the cororcr But can v^'i tell 
us if theie are any other per on* v/ho wu dd buieht materially 
m any by the death of deeaa^c 

“W, there jio, * replied Harder “Quite recently dc 
cca'c’S iat* ei died «/rd left a ouiSiduaHc frame If 
d^cca>cd h. d I eon a i\e at th »• u m tl l bidk of tiv 1 h none 
wcuiJhiu omt to h m v s, it will be distrdftn J an eng 
his ntu of km Con 14011 dv, t) p* >n* will ben fit very 
considud^ \ y Jeui“d\ d rt nil it that dr rt h c tuned on 
die ciotc given Dr 1 n >n i\k I d*' nil kmw who t] cy 
are, and, of wourv l do n 't suspeu ua> of f iiun of being 
eonu file l * 1 thi> uuj ” 

4 Cr ijunly uol ” tl»c tore mi ip*-c d * Tut one namraily 
lot Is itnind fot sene pei who miptit h ve had , rrnmo 
for ma mp r ^ ly w * » h d a. d Lit >ea la ow tl 11 » s^ch 
per am * Y 'u d > n 1 io iw < I am o. c wi *i whom dttcistd 
was cn turns of am 11 v u \w o haO urs *>( n oi £ udre agaimt 
hinP” 

“No So fui as T 1 now, he ha 1 no enemies winterer. He 
was ntL likely to lu.c <*nv He wa> a landly man and on 
pleasant terms with cvi<*\ out v uh whom he uin**- m contact ” 
“May the same be said C all wiien our tune cones,” the 
coroner moralised. “But there w anotlier motnc that we ought 
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to consider* That of robbery. Do you know whether deceased 
was in the habit of carrying about with him— on his person 
I mean — property of any considerable value?” 

“I have no idea,” replied Horridge. “He must have done 
so at times, for he was a great collector and was in the habit 
of going about the country making purchases. I had supposed 
that his last journey was made with that object, and I am 
disposed to think so still. He used to come down to this neigh- 
bourhood to visit a dealer named Todd who has a shop at 
Canterbury.” 

‘‘You say that he was a collector. What kind of things did 
he collect?” 

“It was a very miscellaneous collection, but I have always 
believed that, in addition to the oddments that were displayed 
in the main gallery, he had a collection of jewels of much more 
considerable value which were kept in a small room. That 
room was always kept locked, and deceased would never say 
definitely what it contained.” 

Here Horridge gave a description of the small room as we 
had seen it on the occasion of our visit of inspection, and he 
also gave an account of the supposed burglary, to which the 
coroner — and Superintendent Miller — listened with profound 
interest. 

“This,” said the former, “seems to be a matter of some 
importance. What is the precise date on which the supposed 
burglary took place?” 

“The second of last January.” 

“That,” said the coroner, “would be nearly three months 
after the death of deceased, if Dr. Thorndyke is correct as to 
the date on which that death occurred. And you say that, if 
the cupboard was opened, it must have been opened with its 
own proper key, since the lock is unpickable and the cup- 
board had not been broken open. Is there any reason tc be- 
lieve that the cupboard was acruaily opened?” 

“I think there is,” replied Horridge. “It is certain that some 
one entered the room on that night, and it is practically 
certain that he entered the premises by the side gate, as there 
is no other way of approaching the window. But that gate was 
always kept locked, and it was found to be locked on the 
morning after the supposed burglary. So it seems that the 
burglar must have had the key of the gate, at least.” 

“And who usually had possession of that key?” 
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“Mr. Penrose. It seems that he sometimes used that gate 
and he kept the key in his own possession. There was no 
duplicate.” 

“When you went to the mortuary to identify the body, did 
you look over the elfects of deceased which had been taken 
from the pockets 

“No, but I asked the coroner’s officer if any keys had been 
found and he u Id me that th^re had not ” 

The coroner nodded gravely and Miller remarked to me in 
a whimper that we were beginning to <ee da\ light. 

“It i* unfortunate,” the former ohserved, “that we have no 
dear evidence as to whether ^ burglary did or did not take 
place However tint i> icaily a matter for the police Dut the 
question is highly s»:*nnhcant in relau m to the problem of the 
motive for killing deceased \ou 1 now whether, apart Irom 
this buiglarv, there were any attempts to 10 b deceased 

‘Yts,” replied Homdgt, 4 iui 1 think it was only a chance 
aflaa* Demised tc Id me on one occasion that hi. ear nad been 
stopped on a taiKr s >lun^ load by a gang of men who were 
armed w»Jt lcvolvc rs and who made hill deliver up what 
mmev he had ahmt hur Put, apparently, Ins lo>> was only 
tnlhng as he hid nc thing < f valut with htm at the time ” 
Ihs concluded I*oiikI t < * evidence, aid when die 
coroner’, ohau, who mmu out to be the police sergeant 
whom I hid me* h°d depws^d to having examined the con- 
tens of dca. ecu’s pockets and found no key,> unong them, 
the name oi ! dv ird Knl weed was ^died 


cinrfik xvi 

MR KKkWHD SrKFRISJS 1HP 
C OkONl R 

T» r i o< r iden» e given bv our ircnd Ilo rrVc, Ind been h'tcned 
to will kc.n try cr t n 1 on y tv the u r nu aru tlic juiy but 
especuh, by S.ipumu ncUnr Vu‘1^ Icr, ib< ugh it con - 
prised ruthuy lha we d J no: already know, it h^d eKiled 
the jmpc rtant f thai ibe oody of Pemose had apparently 
been nlied of Ivs kc\s Rut sirring and significant as ttns 
fact was it was left to Kjvkwc d to contribute the teally 
sensational iiun of e\ ldtrue 
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But this came later. The early part of his evidence seemed 
to be little more than a series of formalities, confirming what 
had already been proved* When he took his place at the tabic, 
his lugubrious aspect drew from the coroner a kindly expres- 
sion of sympathy similar to that with which he had greeted 
Horridge, after which he proceeded with his examination. 

“You have seen the body which is lying in the mortuary, 
Mr. Kickweed. Weie you able to identity it?” 

“Yes,” groaned Kickweed “Ii is the body of my esteemed 
and beloved employer, Mr. Daniel Penrose.” 

*lIow long had you known deceased 

“I have known him practically all his life. I was in his 
father’s service and when he grew up and took a house of his 
own, he asked me to come to him as butler So I carnc gladly, 
and have been With him evet since.” 

“TKn you probably know a good deal about his manner 
of life and the people l e knew Can you tell us whether there 
was any one who might ha\e had any feelings ot enmity 
towards him?” 

“There was not,” Kukweed rep f ied confidently “Deceased 
was a lather self-contained nun, but ho was a kind, courteous 
and generous man and I am sure that he hud not an enemy 
m thi w< ild ” 

“You confirm Mr. Iloirldpe’s estimate,” said the coionor, 
“and a very satidactoiy ore u is, ai J it seems lo depose of 
reienge or malice is tlie mu live hi killing him. By the way, 
it is not ot much conscijucuc, but uo you recognise these 
objects?” 

Here he took ftom behind his chpii ihc sp-tde and trenching 
tool which we had found in rbc wood and Lid them on the 
laHe rr r Kickweed’s m p.s he n 

“Yes,” sa»d the Witness, “tnov hi kinged to de.eased. He 
ii'Cd to ke^p them in the gauge. I am not quite sure what hi 
used than for, but I knew d»ui he occa ninh'v took them 
with him w r hen he w< nr ou* «n the u untry in hi* car ” 

“Were you aw ere that lie had uken them vuJi him when 
he 1 tst left home-” 

“I was not. Hut afterwards, when I stw that tlicv were not 
in mar u s ual place, I a^umed that he had taken them w»th 
him ” 

The coroner entered this nor very illuminating mj foment 
in the depositions, and then, nr ting that the wuncssS eyes 
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were fixed on the pestle which lay on the table, he picked it up, 
and, holding it towards him, said : 

“I suppose it is needless to ask you if you recognise this 
object?” 

“1 do,” was the totally unexpected reply. “It belongs to a 
small bronze mortar which forms part of Mr. Penrose’s 
collection.” 

“This h very extraordinary'” the coroner exclaimed. 
“You are sure that you recognise ii?” 

‘’Perfectly sure,” replied Kickwecd. “The pestle and mortar 
stood toper ner on a shelf in the great gallery ana 1 have often, 
when ducting the things m the collection, given this pestle 
and the nioiur a rib with the cloth. I know it very well 
indeed.” 

“Well,” the coroner exclaimed, “this is indeed a surprise * 
The weapon is actually the piopeity of the deceased!” 

There was a short interval of silence, in which I could hear 
Miller cursing softly under hi*' breath. 

“There,” he muttered, “is another promising clue gone 
west ! ” 

Then the cot oner recovering from his astonishment, re~ 
sumed Ins examm ‘lion or the witness. 

“<Zan you isphnn by what eMiaordinaiy change deceas'd 
came ro have this llnng widi him on the dav when he was 
Juilcd>” ♦ 

“Yes It was hi usual custom, when lie went out *n his cai 
and was hkelv 10 be ori the road late, to slip the pestle m Ins 
pocket lief ore I e 'taricd. Ihe custom arose after be had been 
stopped on the read by robbers, as Mr. Horridge has men- 
tioned I tueed h»m 10 ret a revolver 01 some other means of 
defending hunt cl I **ut he Lad a eieai djs.ikc to fire-arms, so I 
suggested i hfe-pu server I$m then be happened to see me 
polishing lbi> pc>ue, and it ot curicd to him ihat it would Jo 
as well as the life presen ei, and as he sud, would be a more 
interesting thing to cairy So he used to take v with him, and 
he aid on thN occ tsion, as I ch »coveied a iew r day s after he had 
gone, when I s^w t the mortar on the <dieif without the pestle.” 

“\Vell,” ’aid the enror icr, “There is evidently no doubt that 
this pestle really belonged to dcveiscd, and that fact may 
have a rather important hearing on the ca .e ” 

He paused, and, having entered Kickwced’s last statement 
in the depositions, turned to him once more. 
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“Apparently, Mr Kickweed, of all the persons who knew 
deceased, you arc the one who last saw him alive Can you 
recall the circumstances of his departure from his home*” 
“Yes,” the witness replied, “very clearly. At lunch-time on 
the seventeenth of last October, deceased informed me that 
he should presently he star imp for a run m tlu countrv in his 
car He was not sure about the time when be vv uld return, 
but he thought he might be ra*htr late, and he directed that 
no one should su up lor Inin, but Lh'it a cold supper should 
be left for him in the dining-roon He lefr the hou^e a little 
before three to f.o to the gar ti^c, and about a euanti cl an 
hour later, 1 *iw him dnve past the house in Ins cai That 
would be about three o'clock ” 

‘And after tbai did yt v t\( r *ce him a*. 

“I nose* saw him ag i n I c it up until past n ldmght, but, 
of ecu eh ivvercan c hoi ic T 

4 Did you iher su>pcc r U at any ini .bincc hid befallen 
him 

‘ J was rather unca^,” Kntwted rcpl cd be<. iu c e he bad 
apparently ntiodcd to conn hoim Odi iwi e, I ^houU not 
have been ^s he often staved aaav irom noinc with* ut not.ee ” 
‘When did ytu first learn thrt There wa* somethin? wrongs” 
Ir wis m the af'ein <n ol the twtnti h of October Mr 
Horr d\K h.d e \\d to ee 1 «m .ml w were just disusing 
the pos ibie *eis ns for nn s 4 \in r avay when a pnh e ohictr 
arm cJ, e uiyinp- <.Kencd s ra uu t ?ul t du rhir deceased 
hid arpan ttly ibn )i ded rrom ib h pad it knave „nd 
\nd that w is all tb u l r vci knew ( i the matter unal 1 heard 
Dr TiiorndvD s cvidcu e ’ 

Iher,” said the coroner, ‘to repeat, you mvv hm dme 
away on tbe sc>entccnth of October ind ytu tuv^r tvv h ni, 
or had nv i nowicdge of mm agin tso^’ 

1 ne*^r <-nv him Hi t a to h urg my further 

Inow^cJje of hi n, I am lather d( ul n il 1 revival a letter 
from hi n * 

You rceeiv 1 i 1 tier frnn hm* ’ tbe Conner l^atcd 
in t* idem irpnse When di 1 you recent diai Ltvr^” 

‘It was defend cn the moinmg u the twenty seven ih 
of la^t Much ? 

A munnur of astonishment aro^e from the jury and the 
coroner eve taunt d m a tone ol ama troent 

“Last March r Why, the man nad been dead for months f ” 
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“So it appears,” Kickwced admitted; "and I am glad to 
believe that die letter was not really written by him.” 

"Why do you say that?” 

"Because,” Kickwced replied, "it was not a very creditable 
letter for a genrleman of Mr Penrose’s character. It was a 
foolish letter and not as polite as it should have been ” 

"Have you that Icttei about you*” 

“No I handed it to Dr. Thorndyle, and I believe he has it 
still But I can remember *he substance of its contents It 
directed me to lock up the small room and deposit the key at 
Mr Penrose’s bank ” 

“And did you do so?” 

"Certainly, I did, though Dr Thorndyke seemed rather 
opposed to my domg so But, at the time, I supposed it to be 
a genuine letter from my emplo^r a rJ, of ccuisc, I had no 
choice bu( to carry out hi msiruciit 11s ” 

“IIa\e v<hj formed any opinion as to who might have 
winteri that letter ’ 

“No, I have no* the fa men idei l T ntil I hi aid I)r 1 horn- 
dyle’* eudence, I still supposed it to be a genuine later tram 
deceived ” 

“Well," sal 3 the c >r “ 1 i> < most e\tr loidmarv affair 
I dunk vu had bci ci recall Dr f he indvke unu bco* what be 
can tell us about it ” 

According, as Kirkwe d had apparently ^vtn all the 
information tint he 1 id to one and no one w ‘bed asj 
him any quorum lie wa^ allowed to return to his scat and 
1 homdt kf Wdt 1 a da d 

\X iP you ic 1 ! i ul *r Mm know about th^ \ery jcnnrkahle 
letici th it Mr Ki 1 w ui uaiu iP” thv core ncr asked 

“I nr t nuid ol that let er w'ica Mr Kick wad cilled at 
n \ than! vi > 1 ot m he * \cn n e of tho iwpmiv-m v uh ol last 
Mdnh lie i»»*u imorned me il it he 1 id ruawd thn 1 c tu 
and poe r t( net) real 1 rca 1 ani i' unmed it and at 
nm 1 live to "he o*uht 00 il at 11 v ^ a forgery I took a 
photo* raph of 1 - an wmJi T 1 mv» a 1 p\ ii re — 'Mid cainel 
the at tv» Mr fhodnhb, deceit Is sduacr to whom 
3 h »nv*< < it fo * « 1 V 1 M«vJ\ ^nd to whom I staled my oprni m 
tn»i it w .s a foirc r, ” 

Dr on dialed w cm a that the letter was a lorgery. \vhat 
led you to ih idcouin^’ 

fc My de^Mton was based cn the cin amstances and on the 
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character of die letter itself. As to the circumstances, I had 
by that time formed the very definite opinion that Daniel 
Penrose was dead and that he had died on the seventeenth of 
the previous October. The letter itself presented seveial sus- 
picious features 1 nc matter of it was quire unreasonable and 
inadequate The room was ahead} locked up and the key 
was in the very sale custody of deceased’s ttusted and 
responsible servant, and had been for iiirnrhs The directions 
m the letter appeared to be meuiy a pretext for wrmnp and 
suggested some ultunr purp "Ihcn the manner of the 
iutci was quite out ol JanvUi with that of the supposed 
writer — a gent’eman addiessine hi* confidential servant It 
v as written in a tone of cc Jise j nuilar f umhui tty w *ui a most 
ill-mannered caricature c 1 Mi ftjvkwecu’s name It impressed 
me as a giotc^qr.e, oveul m arten pt t > motate dccta'-eJN 
habitually facetious iua nor of speech And, on questioning 
Mr Kulwtea, wi> w«e» oniru c iv 1 uii aid ‘urfriscd tv the 
rudeness cf tins 1c tei, 1 1* ui cd rlnr dcu i cd 1 id a’ways 
been in the habit cf addrts mg ban m a HJiudy correct and 
courteous f rt &Lu n ” 

‘Apart front tlie<e wftnncc thtic an} thing visible 
mat marked th s leii^r a-* a f< it c> ” 

I aid not vinos' 1 ! ipjiiuii' Oi the hn Iw^ting 1 cou'd 
noi judge a 4 * 1 \sa^ net l.miiiMr wu! jc.l c P wr.i nr Put 
mem w^.e no s.gus ol tra.um oi odcr t s nidicjunrs of 
foie wry Put 1 ^ay say tbit Mr Fiodnbb wa« ol option 
mat the writing dki not Jrvl u lum Mi tint '1 J^'a<ed ’ 
*kou vy that the ma^ci of fin* 1 «tcr suggested to }ou 
that a meie pietexr h'td been made for wm ng aid that there 
was w me uitcnc i purpose C m >c u sur* s wtut that ultex vr 
puipose aught ha T e be m •*” 

V J nicest hat its prt A r*e w is to make it ropcar tin** 
ue^vivd w is ahv' ’ 

] 1 it sterns t ) m p*y that du uni i ivn w*i tr tf d>c i< icr 
krv.w th it lit ’A 1 * d a h m a. h po oi l .i \ nn h h d any 
*-a penn tint pc w i> no* sail ali\i >h imuidy rn to 1 p 
nc of |Ccl m ti f nr 'o pro,c th i a rnn w s dive wh n n x ly 
Mipro eJ that he vm d'xid P< r ’n ' m t^ru ' ” 

Yi d’ Kp’ud ILo’uJtkt , tlvt i* s to be me rw ur l 
mfeien c ” 

“I suppose }ou va^not offer mv mg^STitn as to who ihe 
writer of the leitet mav have been 
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”1 cannot it seems clear that whoever he may have been, 
he must have been well acquainted with deceased, for the 
phraseology of the letter, although greatly exaggerated, was a 
recognisable imitation of deceased’s rather odd manner of 
expressing himself. But I cannot give him a name.” 

“There was one matter that w r e overlooked when you were 
giving your evidence. You ascertained m some mysterious 
manner that deceased was buried in Jullibcrrie’s Grave. But 
is thar the place where he met his death, or was his body 
brought from some other placed” 

“I should say that there is no doubt that he was killed 
close to the place where his bocD was found The implements 
which wc found m the wood and which have been identified 
as his piopcrty suggest very strongly that he came to Julli- 
berruf* Gra\e of his own accord wiih the intention of search- 
ing for aniiquitics for his collection. Probably he had actually 
done some excavation in the mound and the ca\ity that he 
had dug o^crcd the facilities for disposing of his body. And 
the finding of the wvap'»u wuh which he was appaienlly killed, 
near to the body, support* tins view ” 

“Yes,” sa’d the cornet, ‘T think you have made it dear 
that the death occurred in the neighbourin' od ol d*c barrow 
and tl.it tic bodj w^ uoi brought there from a distance. 
And that, I thmk, us ail the evidence that we need ” 
Ho bowed to r Ihuind\k M and as the iaret nAumel to Ins 
4 cat, he began a brief und v^ry sensible soinmmg up 

“The disappearance of Mr Darnel Penrose imolves a 
long and complicated * f oi} But with thu story w 2 arc not 
concerned, This h a coroner’s inquest, aiid the function of 
suvb an mqjirv ’c to mswci certain questions relating to a 
dead body winch nts been found within our jurisdiction 
Those quesnen* art tyho is the dead person > and where, 
when and by whit me am did deceased meet wuh 11* deaths We 
arenot concerned with the per on, h any, who caused the dcith 
of deceised miles', such person should be plainly and e\idcntly 
in \tesv. Wc hate to dccidi whether or not a cr.me has been 
commuted, but it is not out himtion to brne that crime home 
to any paxtuuiir person 1 hat duty uppeituins to the police. 

“Now, m respect of those questions which I have men- 
tioned, we have no diihiuity. The evidence which we have 
heaid ciubb.* us to answer them quite confxdendy. The body 
has been identified as that of a gentleman named Daniel 
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Penrose; and it has been clearly proved that he met Ms death 
at a place called Julliberrie’s Grave on the seventeenth of last 
October and that his death was caused by violence inflicted 
by some unknown person. These are matters of fact which 
have been proved; and the only question which you have to 
decide is that of the nature of the act by which the death was 
caused. Deceased was killed by a heavy blow on the head in- 
flicted with a bronze pestle. The person who struck that blow 
killed deceased and, therefore, undeniably committed an act 
of homicide. But there are many kinds of homicide, varying 
in their degree of culpability. A man may justifiably kill an- 
other in defend of his own life. Then there is no crime. Or 
he may kill another quite accidentally, when, again, there is 
no crime. Or he may kill another in the course of a struggle, 
by violence which was not intended to cause death. Here the 
act of homicide amounts only to manslaughter; and the degree 
of criminality will depend on the particular circumstances. 
Again, a man may kill another with the deliberate and con- 
sidered intention of killing him — that is with whar the law 
calls malice. Such deliberate and premeditated killing con- 
stitutes wilful murder. 

“Now, in the present case, wc have to consider the circum- 
stances in which the death of deceased occurred; and of those 
circumstances we have very imperfect knowledge. A striking 
fact is that the weapon with which deceased was killed was his 
own property and must, apparently, have been brought to the 
place by himself. We have learned, also, that he habirualiy 
carried this weapon for the purpose of self-defence. There 
is thus the suggestion that he may have so used it on the 
occasion when he was killed. That is to say, there is a distinct 
suggestion of a struggle, and the actual possibility that de- 
ceased may have been the aggressor, killed by the unknown 
in self-defence. 

“On the other hand, the unknown, having killed deceased, 
buried the body secretly and hurried away from the place — 
incidentally killing another person on his way — and has since 
given no information and made no sign, unless wc assume 
that the very mysterious letter that Mr. Kickweed received 
emanated from him. And it is, perhaps, worth while to give 
that letter a brief consideration, as it seems to have some 
bearing on the question which we are trying to decide. 

“Who was the writer of that letter and for what purpose 
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was die letter written? From Dr. Thorndyke we learn that 
the writer must have been some person who was well ac- 
quainted with deceased. That is an important matter, but we 
are not concerned with the actual identity of the writer We 
arc concerned with his connection with the death of deceased, 
and that connection seems to be suggested by the purpose of 
the letter I hat purpo>e seems to be indicated quite clearly 
by Dr Ihomdjhe It was to create the belief mat deceased 
wis sti’l alive But nobod\ — excepting the doctor —had any 
doubt that he was ah\c No &ugpenion had been made frv any- 
body that he mu?bt be dead Ihen why should the writer of 
this Icttir ha\c nought to cre^e a benef which was already 
univeraily held^ Ihe only posable answer stems to be that 
he hm>e[f, knew th it deceiscd \u> dead and he wished, m 
the inters si > of his own safety, to f« any suspicions that 

nugnt ar»>c that dc<e?st i ought be dead 

‘Thus the „cnskLiati n of tbs Jcitu mpgeus tf u*, first, 
thit tlie wrner knew ilu* decea .d vas dead ani sccord, 
that lie had na^ns lor dc inn» tbn the fact of the deith 
should net become Known or *u "ecud Rut the iact of the 
dc rh a i U fme Ken kntwn onl\ to the persen who killed 
deceased, and lus an'H ly io v. ntcal the fact s rees's <ir< ugly 
the lie had no ^Ctsonjhle deTUxCc if he should oe charged 
w th ihe n order of decease i 

“ I hat, I think, is all ihu I red s M > Pc^c *std*\as eu Jr tly 
killed bv rmc jtlntwn pci tii and it ^ tor veu to decide 
whether tde circumstances, so li*- as tnc\ ire kne an io us, 
mvnest excusable bonnet L, dfciderul hcaiieiJe, man- 
hughter or w 1ft tl mi rdtr ’ 

On the conchisM * of the n m mg up the jury corsnltcd 
together for a fiw tmrurr< 1 1 tn th lorenun announced That 
thev n id agiud on thur finding 

4 And whit dec i n h*\e \ou an v d at^ ? the a loner asked 
°We find thu the d^teas d w* murdered by saec peison 
unknown 

\cs,” s n d t 1 e u r ( in r, 1 thmk that it is the only r^astn 
*Vi eefneh kq at wine \ v u eoul 1 hi\c ixnvc J I wil 1 record 
a v rdiu o* * bul mnr I r h v * tv p« r on i nknown, and w 
nnj hop tint t j|ic o >h e vul or*. r r > t e able to cbsco\er who 
th >t md iiown pers^ n is a vi bi g him to justice ” 

He vtrerr < the \rrdict in the depcsitaOns and this brought 
the procet dings to m end 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THORNDYKF RETRAC1 S THF TRAIL 

As the court rose and we all stood up, Millci turned on me 
fiercely 

“You never told me about that letter ” he exclaimed, “and 
there was not a word about jt in f he synopsis that the doctor 
gave me ” 

4 As to me,” <ad I, * there is no question of reservations 
I did not refer to it because I had nor regarded it as having 
any paitic uW bearin ; r n ihe ” 

“No btarinp 1 * e cianne! M *er 4 Why, u hits ycu m die 
face Pul il ycu think it ha<* no be aim*, Id warrant that is 
not the doctor s view 

4 NalurtPy * I replied, I d i t know whit Ins views are, 
but he i*' here and can \\c f r)ur elf*’ 

“V&cii,” *aid Millu, what abcut it. PocU P You knew 
about that letter an i v >u nm t km w quite well who wic te it 
and why he wrot< it ” 

Now, Mihei ’ sod I h'ri 1 te, ch n’t let us mi u e word 
W- d n ' krnw wh ) wu a Put letiei Ve nny have our 
opirnon* and they may be i **hf — or wronjr Rut m any ca>t 
tu y will be pic tt\ J hi nU io turn «« ividcnic** 

4 1 suspect y hi h^\ c d i c thu ilrcad> ’ grumbled Miller, 
4 *nd y< u ate 1 c^p ag th t ^ ic om to \ ourself ’ 

“Y u rue quite w^orp,’ Ihimclyle rtpled “I June no 
evident*. b yond tie facts which te known to you Actually, 
1 ime i run very In It muii i n t< ibi 1c ur If threw no heht 
i n the i obbm which I w° uy* »M> oivt wh ther Ptnrosc 
ahva or dead a d n ik w is i id wh ic wc rmpJM look 
It ^ m body ” 

<4 I should bav' tb u^ it it v s ti hh relevant,” Miller 
4 If it >v * pi >J e T m»f it i «-ot k. m o io f gt a 
Piter to prent that )\ u< *>e w> »hu a wnen noboc \ supposed 
dhcrwise, thu would oO*.ac^ |. r ctf v sin i 1\ that tlic forger 
kn< w he w is dc a ” 

“So it would 9 1 horn J ylc c ^rceJ, 4 but that w^s (f no u r e 
to me I w <s n it oi t lor op in rns or l Ju fs but fc i demon- 
strable facts 99 
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“Well,” said Miller, “you have produced your demonstrable 
facts all right, and you have solved your problem. And now, 
I suppose, you arc going on to the next problem: Who 
murdered Daniel Penrose ? And the solution of that problem 
is to be found in that letter, and as we are both working to 
the same end, I think you ought to pur me in possession of 
any facts that arc known to you ” 

“Biit, my dear Miller,” Thomdyke protested, “I have no 
facts respecting this letter that are not known to you I will 
hand you the photograph, and sou can have an enlargement 
if you Want to employ liandv\ riling experts, or you can have 
the original. I bat is all I can do lor you ” 

He produced his letter case, and, taking the photograph of 
the f 01 gi d letter from u, handed it to Miller, who slipped it 
into his wallet and buried the Jaucr m the depth' of an internal 
packet. As he did so, he looked round sharply and exclaimed 
“What is the nutter, Mr Horndge^ Are you not ftckng 
well, str^* 

I looked at our friend, who soemed to Ixr groping his w T ay 
towards the door, and certainly the inquiry w i' jusnfed JLs 
aspect \vi> gnasrl} His lace w^ blanched to a tallowy white, 
his hards trembled \ a >ib1y , md he had the d ized, bewildered 
appe *rancc suggtsme of a scveie n ental shoA 

fc N » ' he rtflial unsteady “I am not ferine at all well 
This awhn afrai** his b ui to) much tor ne #t w*s all so 
humble and so uno peetc d ” 

“Yes,” Miller a Teed s* rnputhnu illy “I e\pect it has 
men you a bad s A iake-up Bettor c »mr ilonp wrh mo to 
the bar and Liv a g)nd stiT windy Don’t you thuik so, 
Doctir^” 

4 1 thmk,” ref lied Tbomch ke, “that a hot meal md a g*i c s 
of wme w id 1 be Ixtiu, it Mr Hr rnJre is rctumnn? to town 
this tvening ’ 

‘1 at7,,” Mid Ilomdpe, 4 ">ut 1 'rnilJn’r look at food just 
now BesiJ v s, ny nr i n is tine m "e s if in half an Luur ” 

cl 1 , then ” urgf'd MiHcr, “come ak ng to the bar and 
have a good, stiff drink That will pick you up and fit you 
for the lourmv heme I happen to be going by that tram, my- 
iclf so 1 can sec ^tu sale!} to Chmug Cross, and into a cab 
if neec-> arv ” 

I think Horndge woidd sooner k ive been Without the prof- 
fcied escort, but Miller lek him no choice, and he accord- 
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ingly allowed himself passively to be led away in the direction 
of the bar. 

Thorndyke watched the two men disapprovingly as they 
passed out, and when they had disappeared, he remarked 

“I am afraid Miller is goirg to be a nuisance to us His 
activity is premature ” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “he is in full cry after Homdge and he 
thinks tliat he is on a hot trail Ob\ion«Iv, lie is convinced 
tmt Homdge wrote that letter, and 1 think ht is right ” 

“I have no doubt that he is,” said lhomdyke “The 
obvious purpose ot that letter was to create evidence thit 
Penrose was anve after Oliva’s death, and si would inherit 
his property. But it wou ! d be impossible to prove that Hor- 
ndge wrote n ” 

“So it may be,” ad I ‘ But M^lcr his got him at a dis- 
advantage, and kr is t pusn hn> opporn mty for ail that 
it is worth If he lets cn tht* ^e i poluc ofneer, Homdge 
will probably collapse alto^cthu lie is in a 4 eviuJ state of 
pmic ” 

‘And well he may be,” IhomJyie rtjnmed, ‘if he wrote 
that leitci tor, quiie apart turn the sue^suon of guilty 
knowledge that it oilers the mere writing ard utter of that 
k nor is a senoi r crime It is a ior "cry in the fullest sci »c 
It w is done with intent tc dccave, t nl tin purple of the 
deception was grisly frau'uknt Ii M llei can frchicn him 
into an adims< on oi hiving wrnten the letter v ill be 
ah>vd lively u*ru»n of seeming a convection ” 

On the charge oi firgcrv,” s ud f B it that is rot MilW's 
ohj uive ou heard what he s ud He is a*l out < n V e capital 
ch *rge ” 

4 } is I realise that ’ 1 1 norndyl e “ft 1 > h is w hv I f ay 

0 n he is pc ug to b a pui^nec to t Beware hr wor’t be 
able to prove his case milt Hi havt set up a disturbance 
just a the moment when whit io i v. ucd a lit ie meueily 
inactivity combined with cat dul obscr atic i It »s a pity that 
Millet will not trust us rr >r He will 1 1 M in whin the e 
is not ready foi pi lice method IJ( wcver I am glad he is nor 
tiuvcllin^ up Vvith us H s ciguness t) acquire kaow ! edgc be- 
c >mes rather fat* nan*, ” 

“Wc arc not gon^ up by that tra n tin n " ” 

“No We may as well hive a hull eirly diun^i ml rale the 
motor omnibus to Canterbury ” 
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We adopted this plan* and* after a comfortable and restful 
meal, caught the omnibus and were duly deposited in die 
main street of Canterbury, not far from the cathedral. As we 
proceeded thence towards the station, we noticed an “antique” 
shop, the fascia of which bore the single word “Todd ” 
“This/’ I remarked, halting to glance at the antiquities — 
mostly of the prehistoric type — which were displayed m the 
window, ‘seems to he the shop that Homdge referred to as a 
favourite resort of poor Penrose Probably some of the things 
that we saw m the collection came from hire ” 

“One of them almost ccuainly did,” said Thomdyke. 
“Don’t you remember that Sa\on brooch? The entry m the 
catalogue noted its origin es ‘Sweeney’s Rcsurrecticn.* ” 

“I rerrenibci the emiy, now >ou mention it Lockhait 
suggested that ‘Swccnc^ probably meant Todd, and appar- 
ently he was tight ” 

We went on our way dressing the late Daniel F< nrose and 
Ins harmles cddinc , of wh ch 1 had been so intolerant, and 
(virtually replied tn stiiion m tunc to '■elect oir compart- 
mini at our leisuie Here vuk. lew p lingers bcsioes om- 
sclvcs. so unt we wc r - k aide to scum a first-clas > smoking- 
coiapmmcni oi wind) w 4 wire Jie sole a matter 

to wh*Ji I a l< y k 1 with n ' jn\icty Toi th ii'm ran 
tnrough to Clnnr g ( r o* wiihoai a st» p, and the icug, un- 
mtciiupkd jtinxv world a 11 rd an <fp rtunit^ n r c* rtam 
exp' marit its vmch I ( f It weic now oveiiuc With this vvvi 
IhonidvU ipptr nJy a;rc f J, f u, wVp I prtsenA jHxii 
my cxmi.ution with n turn i\e qn*. non he nphed quite 
fraly, without a f,o n t f Im mammary reticence and e\asxU- 
nt s w 

‘ Of j 1 \K r m 1 wh n Fcnm c’s b >dy was frund I 
re di e i it i n i »n e r * * il t me, how I had ni t * ired io nuss 
the es n il }<u's <1 the 7 ho possil ilit\ that Pinion 1 
might h dead reset oc inrci to a e, and it ood t It loch> 
oh\ ion*, n ottjh n vv Put stdl I dr n’t quite se** 1 ( w you v )n- 
trucl to c uohsh tlk. La o* 1 ■ >, U An — whkh y evidently 
d J — and !< tc t\ p l i f ( Ma bur *1 

It v\is all \try hynn il ” hr repl \I, “tv^n up to the 
h-a s’epc 1 li hi’M Tuj one l ihr dueoverv 1 was not 
cv_r a u th it my th u ^ H r ^ wt ** of esems i ncht not con- 
tain s me till if \ tl at I bad overlooked Hence my rather 
dabcutc pluvious u cu\u i pc *sihle failure But to come 
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bade to your own case; me initial mistake tnat you made was 
in disregarding the good old Spencerian principle that when 
certain facts are presented as proving a particular thesis, we 
should consider, not only that which is presented, but that, 
also, which is not presented. In other words, we should at 
once separate fact from inference. 

“Now, when Brodribb gave us his narrative of the dis- 
appearance of Penrose, he honeMiy believed that his story 
was a recital of facts; whereas u was really a mixture of fact 
and inference. It had not occurred to him that the hospital 
patient might be some person other than Penrose, and he 
accordingly presented that patient as Penrose. And you 
accepted thaf presentation as a statement of iacr, where is it 
was only an inference. lienee you made a lake start and got 
on the wrong Track irom the berinninm 

“I was fortunate enough to avoid this phfa 1 ?, for even while 
Brodribb was telhng us his fiery, I made a mental note that 
fhc identi:y of the patient Iird been token for grarJcd, and 
that it would have to be consideied, before any action could 
be taken. But as soon as I began to consider the question, it 
became clear to me that the bedante of probability was against 
the patient's be^g Penrose.” 

“Did it realiv?” I exclaimed. “Now, 1 should have said 
that all the known facts pointed to his being Pomse And 
so if seems to me still.” 

“Turn,” said Thomdyfce, “let us argue the question. We 
will take two hypothecs A, that the patient was Penrose, 
and B, that he wa^ sonic other peison, and examine the 
evidence in support of cadi. 

“Let us begin w‘th h/po thesis A. V/har evidence was there 
that the patient wa* Darnel Pc n;o ,e? 

“There were five principal Hems <f evidence. 3. The err 
w*as certainly Penrose's car. I he patient had been in 
possession oi that car. 3. The coat, whUh was unvicmahly the 
padent'ft coat, had Penrose’s dn. ng lienee In its pcukei. 4. 
The initials on the ptl’enTs cnl!.a \/eic Penrose’s injvd>. 
5. A fragment of an anient ohjut was found ni the pcxkct 
of the patient’s coat. But Penn w i.- a ioIVci t of antiquities 
and there was reason to believe that hr had gone out that day 
for rhe purpose of acquiring some such objeeu 

“Now, you will notice that the lire! thice items an. what we 
may call extrinsic. They afford no evidence of personal 
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identity* They merely prove that the patient was in posses- 
sion of Penrose’s property, and they are thus of very little 
weight The other two items we may call intrinsic. They are 
connected with the actual personality of the patient. 

“Of these, the initials on the collar furnished by far the 
more weighty evidence of identity.” 

“I should have assumed them to be quite conclusive,” said I. 

“Then you would have been wrong,” he replied, “for you 
would have been assuming rhat Penrose was the only man in 
the world whose initials were D. P. Still, the fact that the 
patient’s initials were D. P. established a very high prob- 
ability that he was Daniel Penrcse.” 

“I should have pm it higher than that,” said I. “It would 
have seemed to me as nearly as possible a certainly. For if he 
were not Penrose the coincidence would be, as it was, suih 
an amazing one ” 

“I think you exaggerate the abnormality,” he rejoined. “It 
was a veiy roniarkab’e coincidence, but there arc tvo things 
that we should bear in wnd. Fust, the adveiae chances wuc 
not so enormous as you seem to imply There are great num- 
bers oi men whose initials aie 1). i\ And, secondly, that the 
lav/', of probaKL ) relate to larre numbers. 'They muvt be 
applied with great camion to particular ca^es. The ttndcnc\ 
to assume that be^u e a thing is impiobable it will not 
happen is a misnke. In ni ^bahhres aid coincident es arc 
constancy occtnimg, and we have to allow f< r that fact. 

“Nevertheless, ir In I to he admitted tint thouc iniVn’s 
made u, in a very hi ih degree, provable that the paticn 1 was 
Daniel Penrose. Pur now L*r us luio the alternative hypothesis 
and see what the pro! abilities wete no the other side. And 
first, con ider the conduct nj ihe paii rt nt. Owing to his bkuk 
eves and contused laic, lie was completely unrecognisable. 
Nobody could fotm any idea whai he was like. Cut when his 
inju r ics cleared up he would have been recopnhable, and 
the extraordinary anil JeKitnincd way in which he absconded 
iroin the hospital at a c irelullv chosen time, is very suggestive. 
Evidently, during his simulated un« onsciousness, he had been 
watdrng for an opportunity to gcr aw<*y at night when his 
odd appearance would be less observed. His behaviour was 
like ihaL of a man wno sought to escape before recognition 
should be possible. 

“Then, there was die man’s previous behaviour. Apparently 
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he had abandoned his car But a car which is abandoned is 
usually a stolen car Again, the car which killed the old woman 
was being driven wildly and furiously. We knew then of no 
reason why Penrose should have been driving in that manner 
But a stiangcr in unlawful possession of a car would probably 
have sufficient reasons, and m fact, persons who steal cars 
usually do drive furiously Ihen, n Pane e had knocked 
down the old woman he would pribibly have stopped and 
reported the accident He w^s a responsible decent gentleman 
and there was no icason why he should not hue stepped But 
a stranger, m oossessnn cf a stolen cat — in effect, a iugitive 
— could not afford to stop and be interviewed 

‘ burthermc re, if tl is nun had been in unlaw iul possession 
of a car, some dung must hive happened to tne owner tf that 
ear at ome place 3 he stianger Viou’rt have g >od ica*ons for 
getting awa\ fiom tlat rughhouriioi d a> qmckiy as possible 
ihus, the 1 iku* driving bucxe and aftc. i i resident would 
be sufftc explained 

So loo 1 mg at the c<tse as a w* oJ^, y >u wdl sec that, on me 
asuiip^on that tne puent w is Penrose, bis conduct w is 
utterly unici'onaMe and inexpncd ' , en the as^umpu in that 
he wa> not I\ni( < Ins Khxviour w ts n evtrv r( speu c actly 
wfru we shoud h w ^peeled it t he Irr n 1c v* tl > rot 
Pu r i e 1 e v as i n ki str ng suspiut o ol 1 aval** nude av ay 
with Pouo e fit tht kjs ns 1 lbit Pei re e hid m 
aceounubly disipj. ired ai d 2 Ibat the straigfr was ip 
pos es ion of i\m ^ s v in a his dr v»r g lia.ru. e ia 1 m* ul 
the fac»s togemtr, I eaiu to tne ancVutn that in spite cl 
the annals the baume of i loiamiuy w~ apnnst 1 *l be ng 
Far s 

‘Ns,vm tht less, tho'-e mu Js pte n i Kd a formidd le objec 
t on to the vir w that I w is drpos a t dopt ancl 1 decided 
in it ihc questu n whether thev va ic I < nr i \ initials or the »e 
it soaC ut 1 r pasen ma>t ic senk l le/orc aiy lu^ur 
invest ga ion would h** w uah while Jr \ a id a (LtfiaiJt 
quo + 1 n to ihsp e ol j J it tui n d oi t to K c i icr t* n I h ’d 
expec ed Vo a ren r i 1 cr hew we d tamed i l e an.>wcr> ’ 

“Indeed I don’t,” 1 replied 1 never 1 new that die question 
lr*d been rai ai ” 

‘Vou never foildied tin* ca*e very do dy, f>r some 
reason ” said Thomdyke, ‘bat if > u wul recall oui vis t to 
tne garigw, >ou will it member th<u I wa al lp , quite casdy, to 
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exttaft a statement from Kickweed which settled the question 
definitely. We learned from him that Penrose was in the habit 
of marking all his portable property, including his collars and 
handkerchiefs* with his name, I). Penrose, by means of a 
rubber stamp*” 

I grinned rather sheepishly. “1 remember quite well now 
you mention it, but I am afraid that, at the time, I merely 
wondered, like a fool, why you were going into such trivi- 
alities at such length. 1 ’ 

“Wen,” said Ihmndyke, "you will now see that our con- 
versation with Kickweed beared up all our difficulties, 
1 Jpnrose’s collars were marked ‘P. Penrose* with a rubber 
? tJ \»mp; the patient's colia- was maiked ‘D. P.* with a mark* 
ttjk-ink pcnul. Therefore, the evidence of the collar supported 
a . the othei evidence, it went to prove that the patient was 
no i- Penrose. 

Then, at once, arose two other questions: If he was not 
Jj?*irosc, who was he? And what had become of Per rose? 

question had to he left until we had an»wercd the second. 
* c *iro&e bad disappeared. Vhat had happened to him* Was 

he ri| ive , T dcriP 

\ 7 ow, having rjpml to the strange and sou* ter circum- 

sUn ;es * the disappearance of one man, die appearance ot 
anoi bcr 

man m possession of h;s property ai^l the anxiety 
l.at oth»'r man t> escape without being identified, there 
onlv one least nable conclusion thai we could come to 
Me overwhelming probab^iry \\a. that Pcmose was dead and 
Mat his body had been conua f cd by burial or otherwise. 

“Adopting this view, as I did, the next questions w’CTe* 
Where did Peuro'C meet his JcadP Anil where was his body 
concealed? The latter question was the more important, but 
the auswci »o both was probably the same. And both questions 
were contained in the [wither question: I Turn w r hat place did 
the car start ( n that wdd journey home? 

‘■Now, in rc t ird ro this problem — ffic staiiin^-point of the 
war's journev — wc had two clues, and tbev were both very 
imperfect. '1 be pkuc wlvne the woman was killed was in the 
Canrerburv di‘ trier and the t^r was « milling via Maidstone 
towards t raven-nd Put the sp M ed at which u was travelling 
made it difficult to judge how far it might have come, 
e^pecudv as wc had no exact infoimatnn as to the time at 
which it started. Ali that we knew was that the car advanced 
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towards the Canterbury-Ashford road from some place to the 
south and east. 

“The other clue was the very distinctive pottery fragment. 
But this also was a very ambiguous clue The pocket in which 
we found it was not Penrose’s pocket, auJ we did not know 
how long it had been in that pocket. However, when we 
came to examine these difficulties, they did not appear in- 
superable. Thus, notwithsianding that the fragment was m 
another man's possession, I was disposed to associate it with 
Penrose for two reasons, first, tint Penrose Was a collator of 
antiquities, and second, that, when he suited from home, he 
took with him — as we learned from Kickweed — two digging 
tools and was, appai enlly, intending to do some sou of 
excavation A* to the second difficulty, the earth in which the 
fragment was embedded wa- of the same laid as that which 
v'e scraped fr^m the coat and that which wc found later on 
the car So it appeared practically cenam that the frigment 
was the pr >duct ni ihat day\ digging 

“Iht next question was Whence had the fragment come 5 
That was a vitaih impouant question, foi thue cou'd be little 
doubt that the place where that irapi tent wa^ dug up was the 
p*dcc whexe Penrose had irct his deaih and where hu body 
was c n c ded Lu» hi w wi, tha! qiu>Uon to b. answered 5 
It seemed that the onty possible mednd wj that which I had 
adopted in regard t) tnc odw M u< snons to loim a working 
hypothecs and see whuncr <t led Now, rh* broken edges ot 
ihc fragment showed in >h fric uns It had been broken off 
the pot at the time of the excavation, and as the digging had 
pioeably been done after d«rh, by a \erv mipcrfect light, the 
rragment had appiuntJy beta oui looked the new Ira tine 
of the p A bemp mistaken tor an auciair ere It fol’owed that, 
somowh te th*re was a biolcn pen wi It a spue in u coire- 
p Mid^rg to th s fragment, \\ whidi il c uld mfallirly be 
recoem ed H we cool i iird tn u pot u would probaoiy be 
possible to a 4 ecu un wfa r_ it had been doe up 

“Cut when, wcic wc to lool for tl at po > 5 The only pos- 
sible place kmwvn to us was Pen r ose’s collection, and circum- 
stances crecu J an initial piobahil iy rbat u wa> theie But, 
further, I had a thcor a, I min** red to \oj th it the 
expedition on winch Penn se had emharhi d tl at day possibiv 
had the express purp >se of reu vninr tins fragment 10 nuke 
the unperfcci pot con pJeic Accordingly, I took an eppor- 
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tunity of inspecting the collection, and I took with me my 
invaluable box of moulding wax, 

“You know the result. The pot was there, easily recognis- 
able at sight and conclusively identified by the wax squeeze. 
There was also a catalogue entry, presumably describing the 
piece and recording the source whence it had been obtained. 
But the wording oi the entry was so obscure as to present a 
fresh puzzle. Nevertheless, it was a great advance; for the 
information was there, if we could only extract the meaning 
of the words. 

‘'Those words were, you will remember: ‘Moulin a vent; 
Julie: Polly.’ Now, the fir*t term was obvious enough; the 
piece was a ‘Windmill Hill’ pot. By the study of other entries 
in the catalogue, I reached the conclusion that ‘Julie* probably 
represented the locihty, and ‘Polly* the person from whom the 
pot was obtained. Accordingly, the first thing to be done was 
to ascertain, if possible, the meaning of the word ‘Julie.’ 

“To this end, I procured and read various works dealing 
with neolithic pottery, and, since our pot had almost ceriainly 
been dug out of a long harrow, I gave at lent ion to those also. 
But the result, for a long time, was very disappointing. I read 
through quite a large number of books and papers on barrows 
and pottery wilhou* meeting with any name resembling ‘Julie.’ 
At last, J '■true?: the clue in Jessup’s Archaology of Ken*. 
7 here, in the chapter dealing with neolithic remains, I found 
a reference to a long Ktnow brown as JuJlihrt-iie’s Giave, in 
the neighbourhood of Oiilham. Looking it up on the ordnance 
map, 1 saw at once that ns situation lit red the circumstances 
exactly, for it was quite dose to the known track of the tar. 
Thereupon I decided that fulhberric’s Grave was almost cer- 
tainly the place for winch 1 had been searching; the sfwtrting- 
point of th»* car’s wdd career and the place in which the body 
of Daniel Penrose was prohaMv reposing. 

‘The question ’hen arose. What was to be done? I had 
net a particle of definite evidence to support my belief. My 
whole case was ju c t a train oi hypothetical reasoning — guess- 
work, if you will, and guess-work was not good enough cither 
for the Home Office or the Office of Woiks. Besides, as you 
acutely observed, I didn’t want to let the cat rut of the bag 
prematurely. Yet it was impossible to get any further in the 
investigation until the barrow had been explored. 

“There was ouly one thing to do — to organise a scientific 
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excavation of the barrow by skilled and trained archaeologists. 
That would ensure an absolutely exhaustive exploration with- 
out injury to the barrow and without any disclosure of my 
suspicions if they should prove to be unfounded. Accordingly, 
I looked up our invaluable friend, Elmhurst, and, to my 
great satisfaction, fourd that he had both the means and the 
will to carry out the excavation it 1 were prepared to finance 
the woik. 

“You know the rest. Everything went according to plan 
and the first stage of our investigation was brought to a 
triumphant conclusion. I only hope that the second stage will 
go as well. It ought to; for wc have now a solid foundation 
of established fact to build on.” 

“Yes/’ I agreed. “We know that Penrose is dead and that 
somebody killed him. But I don’t see much of a lead to- 
wards i he conclusion as to who (hat somebody may have been. 
But 1 expect that you do. Perhaps the word ‘Polly, 9 in that 
ridiculous catalogue entry, suggests something to you. Appar- 
ently, it refers to a pcison, though it is hardly sate to say 
even that. 1 he only thing that is certain is that it doesn’t mean 
Polly ” 

“The meaning of that word,” he replied, “really belongs 
to the second stage ol otir inquiry, on which we are now 
embarking, rhe identification ol the person whom we may 
call ‘the murdeier' — though the fact of murder is not estab- 
lished. Penrose was killed with his own weapon, which, as the 
coroner justly observed, suggests a struggle or conflict. But 
as to the identity of that person, 1 have not yet formed a 
definite opinion. There is one essential questun that has to 
be settled before we begin to theonse. We have got to know 
whether the alleged burglary at Queen Square was an actual 
burglary and whether the cupboard in the small room wa.> 
actually opened.” 

“You mean 99 said I, “that, if the cupboard was opened, it 
must have been opened with Penrose’s hev*, as you have 
always maintained, and that, therefore, the person who opened 
it must have been the i nun lexer 9> 

“I would hardly go as far as that,” he replied. “If some 
person did aurally enter that room and open the cupboard, 
he must have opened it with Penrose’s key 4 * or with duplicates 
made from them. 1 hat would suggest that he was either the 
murderer or in league with the murderer. But Ciwn if he 
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opened the cupboard, that would not be conclusive evidence 
that he stole the jewels. He might have found the cupboard 
empty. That is not probable, but it has to be borne in mind. 
And then we have to remember that the only evidence of the 
room’s having been entered is the unsupported statement of 
one person.” 

“Yes,*’ said I, “and not an entirely unsuspected person Our 
friend, Ilomdge, seems to have had considerable misgivings 
as to the discreet and melancholy Kickweed, but I didn’t 
think that you had any suspicions in that dirccuon ” 

“I don’t say that I have,” replied Thomdyke, “or that I 
entertain seriously the valgus possibilities that I have men- 
tioned. I am merely point mg out that we have got a good 
many eggs in our basl et A sensible man keeps m his mind all 
the possibilities no maiter how remote, but he also gives his 
special attention, in the fust phee, to those that arc least 
remote And. meanwhne, wc ha\c got to begin our quest by 
settling denmiely whether that cupboard has or l as not been 
opened VCe have vtrv liule doubt as to what was m it when 
Penro r e was alive, lrd Lockhart will now have to mike an 
espliut siaremenr 11 the things aie not there, we ‘hall have 
a definite taa ai d can consider what full w*s in it, and if 
we find the collection mua — well, I snail be \cry much 
■mrpiw'd ” 


IP'HiR YWir 

lur on ning of the satf 

Om 'imal t c oexa^. >rs 'Ibuncfyke could 1 m nrutkaMy low 
a 1 t xjhbn i ioo>t mj tcrl> macmiiv Pm a! o, cu suitable 
fccduin> It tould act w i r 1 1 Hirpnsmg pruuptitude And the 
niauct ol a!J« god bi« rf Jir\ at Qwewi Square pr^ented 
such an o^nsinn Armed with an an horitv from Mr Br\l- 
rinb, a« junl evtutoi he pnx<vd(d to call on Ohubbs and 
i lake all note ^aiy ms for tin optmng of the safe 

in *ht small roou, and tlxn a‘ I ratlin d, he had an inter- 
view with Lickinri Vdhat pas t 1 at that interview J did not 
leun, but I >u put thu* ihti*. sonic rather plain speaking 
Mol flat it sh add line beui ntecssar} for I-ockdart was a 
lawyci and knew m what a very question ible poSiiion he stood. 
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But whatever passed on that occasion, he ms quite amenable. 
He frankly admitted that he had seen in the small room a 
collection of jewels which were almost certainly the Billing- 
ton jewels, and he gave Ihomdyke a written statement to that 
effect Further, he wrote a letter to Miller, m somewhat 
ambiguous terms, referring him to Thomdyke for fuller 
particulars, and agieed to be present when the safe was 
opened 

Naturally, tlu> letter brought Miller, lotfoot, to our cham- 
bers, and a preliminary disrussion wa> unavoidable m spite of 
lhomd>keS efforts 10 stive it or 
“Now, Doomr/’ the nptrir indent * eg in i hide trucu- 
lently, “ihts is the sort of thing that I was c mplaimng of 
You knew those jewcL v^re there, bur you didn’t let on the 
faintest him to me ” 

“I cm 1 nor know,” JThumdyle prottsnd ‘ T ot ly su^peaed, 
and I d< n't profess to runimun cate roue a>mpiuor»s ’ 

‘Well,” rep aicd Miller, ther^ i) ev were ai am r iu and 
we can t ike it w a u ntv ihai u ty nt not t urc now ” 

“I e\pert you are ’ sod 3 lion dyke, but why not 
leave the discussion until v e V ->ow ? ’ 

“lor ail pi«Lt tal pun rso, *e do hn vv,” implied Miller 
We can take it that thue wi> c ‘nr a n d 01 i prt tended 
huiglary anl in at 1 cr t isc the siuil preuy . cria ily gone 
anil the quernm is, who lifted it*'” 

“You renter tot ’ sod Ihonidjic, ‘tht the U/s 
stolen trom lYnro t’* bru^ Pjc m ihiy, th^v wcie t »kui fo 
*be purpose of being u ed, and they could hive been used 
only by entenng the premise > Mtrmer, if the cupbnaid was 
opened, it cou d hau' been op< i id onl\ with Peni we’u k^y^ ” 
“Ye, tints a Lit,” AliPer auud Mint s p t *o*c the 
murdeiti did cmer tV pic mis* , hm do we know that he 
found the suiff then J O i, for *h n i ter, 1 m do we khcv/ 
that the place wa? ever tn trt P Wt have [it rely on i ^r v 
word for it Ard to oil c spurned eye, i r *coU a b*t JiW ai 
•ntooi job ’ 

* I don t quite c ce w 1 at i> *n vi ur mind, si d 1 hr tnd^ke 
‘You are not if ring y< iu tin i cl is inn r n lion* ’p* 0 ” 
MiUtr primal wml\ Ni ” le nph^ ‘thongn 1 mirt 
i Irnt that I did su pea 1 n v rs unud^abh m a>i motion 
with the inutlcr But I hasc “quee/ca urn prniv *ry — and 
I can tcli you Iv didn’t hie bung squeezed But in the end, 
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he was able to produce an undeniable alibi — a club dinner that 
he attended on the seventeenth of October at which aU the 
members signed their names. So Horridge is now our of the 
picture.” 

“He was never in,” said Thomdykc. “The proceedings at 
the inquest made that perfectly clear.” 

“What proceedings do you mean?” Miller demanded. 

“I am referring to Kickweed’s evidence,” Thomdyke 
replied “If you had not been so preoccupied with the forged 
letter, you would have seen Uiat it excluded Honidge from anv 
possible suspicion in regard to the murder. Kickweed deposed 
that on the twentieth of October, three days after the murder, 
and the veiy day after the flight of the presumed murderer 
from Gravesend Hospital, Honidge called at Queen Square 
to see Penrose: and the two of them, HorriJge and Kickweed, 
interviewed a police olhcer who had come to bring the coat 
that was assumed to belong to Penrose. Now, if florndge had 
l>een the murderer lie must also have been the hospital patient. 
But the p*tient had two v*.ry bad black eyes and a severe 
wound across Ins right eyebtew Obvious'y, he would have 
been in nu condition for payrnq tails, and >ou will remember 
that the p dice ofhut \va> locking tor a man with two black 
eyes and a cut ?u ro>» his right t >cbrwW ” 

“Yts,” MiPtr admitted, “1 had ovcrlooled that. But it did 
lool a* if JloiiiJgo lud written that k'tcr Have you any idea 
who did \\utc o > We have got u> hr d r hat i«t ” * 

“My dur Mihei,” 1 homd\ke sid, a little impatiently, 
“you had bcttei for act thai letter. It is a trim nal natter, but 
it has no belling on th'* enme which \ie arc jovcsupaiing. 
Bur d you have dropped Honidge, what do >tu mean bv 
v ugroMing that this bun Jury may fcave been en indoor job?” 

fc Well, vou Inuw,” replied Althcr, * this burglary rests on 
ihv. stoiv toll by Air. K’ckwccd, and Air Ksckwccd strikes 
me ^ a dmdodJy d« wnv bird ” 

‘He *.rv,'Jn t hue Ken the murderer you know ” said 
lliomdvic “but it wa< pre^umaf ly the n usderer who had 
the 1 evs ” 

I know,” rejoined MiMcr. “But 1 c w is in the house; and 
there is Mich n thing as w nv ” 

“You can take it,” said 'I horndvkc, “that Penrose was not 
in the habit of leaving hn kevs about " 

“No, probably not,” Miller arreed, “but I suppose he had 
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a bath sometimes* and 1 don’t suppose he took his dothes into 
the bathroom with him.” 

Thomdyke smiled indulgently at the superintendent and 
admonished him in mock solemn tones : 

"‘Now, my dear Miller, let me urge you to beware of 
obsessions. At the inquest you allowed yourself to become 
letter-minded, and so you missed a vitally important item of 
evidence. And now ycu seem inclined rq let yourself become 
Kickwced-mindcd. Why not leave Kirkweed alone and 
address yourself to the more obvious lines ol inquiry?” 

“Still, you know, Pocttr,” Miller persisted, “somebody 
must have known that those jewels were there.” 

“There is not a particle of evidence that Kickweed did You 
must remember that Penrose kept their existence absolutely 
secret from everybody excepting Lockhart, and he swore 
him to secrecy before he snowed them So far as we know, 
their existence Was known only to two persons, Lockhart, and 
the man, whoever he was, wno supplied them.” 

“Yes,” said Miller, “the chapp:c who supplied them to 
Penrose ceriainlv knew that they were there. It would be 
interesting, qtrle apart from the muider business, to krow 
who he wa*. 1 wonder if it couhJ base been Ciabbe. aficr all.” 

“Yoj needn’t \v odor. Miller,” said ihorndyke “It was 
Oahbe I th*n\ ihue tan be no doubt about that.” 

Miller 'uii up m his vhair and turned a rather startled face to 
inv coheijue. 

“Ilaho, D)U<ri” he exclaimed. “You seem to know a 
mighty Jot about it. And how did you manage to dig up Mr. 
Crabbc? I\c been wondering about that ever siuce that even- 
ing when you ashed me about him ” 

“Ihere was a document,” replied Thomdyke, “a scrip oi 
paper, apparently a descriptive label, winch was found in the 
small room, on the morning after the u‘Ie;ed burglary. That 
was what enabled me to conneer Crabbc with Penrose's 
collect: n ” 

“Then” Mdler (\daimed excitedly, ‘we have got actiul, 
tangible evidence against Crabbc. Who has got that scrap of 
paper?” 

“Ihodribb has the original, bt r I kept a copy You shall see 
it”; and, with this, he rose and went to the cabinet in which 
Penrose’s dossier was kept. Talong out from the collection of 
notes and papers the copy ol Mr Penrtbe’s cryptogiam, he 
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brought it over and gravely handed it to Milk#* who sta-xed 
at it aghast while 1 watched him with unholy gie& l 

"I can’t make anything of this*” the superintendent 
grumbled. “ ‘Lobster : kortus pctasatus d It doesn’t nfedce 
sense. Besides* a lobster isn’t a crab, and what in creation is a 
hortus peta'aius ?” 

Thomdyke evpounded the meaning of the inscription, 
explaining the late Mr. Penrose’s peculiarities of speech* and 
Miller listened with incredulous astonishment. 

“Well, Doctor*” he commented. a I take off my hat to you. 
Thai thing would have conveyed nothing to me. It’s like some 
damn’ silly pu7/lc game. And you might have passed it all 
round the CI.D. and no ore would have been an atom the 
wiser But i am afraid it wouldn’t do as evidence m a court of 
law ” 

"‘Possibly not,” Thorndike admitted; “but I am not con- 
cerned with the robot ry charge against Crabbe. I am in- 
vestigating the murder of Daniel Penrose, and I am assuming 
that there was a burglary, that the burglar was in possession 
of Pentose’s kevs and that he knew what the cupboard in the 
small room contained. Of course, ii we hnd the jewels siiil in the 
cupboard, we shall know that thus: assumptions were wrong.” 

4 Vcs,” Miller agreed, “hui we shm’t. Burglary or no 
hurglny, there jewJs have been pin died. I'd lay my bottom 
dollar to that But you lfuhso, Do„nr. that, even if H ere was 
a bmMarv, the burglar couldn’t have been (Vtbhc. He was 
in chnkei at lLc time when it w is suppmed to have occurred.” 

“Yes,” sa,d Tliomdyke, 4t I had no'ed *hat fact, so vve shall 
have to look round lor sonic other person who knew that the 
j* wels were there. And no such person is actually Known to to, 
it wl c\uCpt loskhart, and I m ppese wc can hardly suspect 
him ” 

Mtlkr ernned faintly at the suggestion and then became 
thouuliml. Alter a lew mutate H profound inflection he 
nm ai h j * 

“ fliosc kckstjuhs will nnke hay w’t?» poor o’d Penrose’s 
s ife A ic you going to be present *o sec how the job is done?” 

I was naanih struck by th*\ abrupt change of subject and 
I aukl 'cc that it v'ts also noti :d by Thomdyke, who, how f - 
e\e*, tolh'wed the suj»cpniendm\ lead. 

“No he rt plied. e ‘I shall not turn up until they have had 
time to gCL the job finished. But Polton will be there to watch 
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the proceedings and pick up a few tips on the correct method 
of opening a safe.” 

“Ah!” said Miller* ”1 shall have to keep an eye on Mr. 
Polton if be is going to qualify as an expert safe-breaker. He 
is mighty handy already in the matter of locks and skeleton 
keys and house-breaker \s tools/’ 

He pursued this facetious and quite irrelevant topic at 
considerable length and wirii no tendency whatever to revert 
to the subject of the Queen Square burglary. And then he 
pulled out his watch and, having bestewed on it a single 
startled glance, sprang up, declaring that, if he didn’t look 
siiaip, he would be late tor an important appointment. And 
with this he Iook his departure hurriedly and with a distinctly 
puiposive air. 

“Miller has got a bright idea of some kind*” I remarked 
when he had gone. 

“Yes," Thomdyke agreed, “and he thinks he has got it all 
to himself. You noticed his sudden anxietv to switch the 
conversation off the subject of Mr. Crabbe. Well, it is all to 
die good if he doesn’t get hu.y prematurely. I suppose you are 
coming to swell the multitude at Queen Square to-morrow"'” 

“If there is room ” I robed, “I should like to see the fateful 
question decided. Jim u will be a bit of an anti-climax if the 
staff is there after ail, though I don’t suppose Ilorridgc will 
complain ” 

“He will have a bed disappx intreent/’ said Thomdyke, “if 
we find the jewels there and he is then told that they are 
stolen property. However, there is no use in speculating. To- 
morrow we shall know whether they were or were not stolen, 
and until we know that, neither Miller nor 1 can decide on 
the next move.” 

When, on the following morninr, ve arrrnl at the house 
in Queen Square and were admitted bv RtckwecxL we learned 
from him that the locksmiths had started their work on the 
safe about an hour previously and tint the opera? tons were 
still in progress. Our friend •'book Ins head d pondtmly as he 
showed us into the morning- room and rom rked that u was 
a dreadful busmens and very disturbing. 

“Would you like to wmt here until thev are ready,” he 
asked, “or will you join the — or — assembly in the great 
gallery?” 

We elected to join the asscmMv* whereupon he ushered us 
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into the gallery, announcing us with due so&ajnity as he 
threw open the door. The word “assembly” appeared to repre- 
sent Mr. Kickweed’s state of mind rather than the actual facts, 
for there were only three persons present: Lockhart, Miller 
and Horridge, the latter very subdued, care-wcm and de- 
cidedly gloomy. The cause of his depressed state was made 
evident presently when he took us apart, leaving Lockhart and 
Miller amicably discussing the legal position of an accessory 
after the fact. 

“Tins is a nice state of affairs,” Horridge complained. “Do 
you know that this detective fellow actually accused me, in so 
many words, of having muidercd poor old Pen? Me, his old 
and trusted friend and an executor of his will* And, if I 
hadn’t had a conclusive alibi, I believe he would have run me 
in. And now he tells me that even if we find the jewels intact, 
it will be of no advantage to me because shey arc all stolen 
property; which I don t believe. I a^k you, is it likely that a 
man of Ten’s character would have been guilty of trafficking 
in stolen goods?” 

“I should say, certainly nor,” replied Thomdyke, “if he 
knew that the goods were stolen. Bur the point is hardly worth 
discussing if the goods in question ha\e disappeared ” 

Here our conversation was interrupted by Polton who 
entered to announce that the work on the lock was com- 
pleted and that the safe door wy, lice and reidy to be opened. 
Thcreupou we followed him into the small fcom where we 
found two very superior artificers standing on guard over the 
remains of a large iron safe, the massive door of which was 
disclosed by the opening of the wooden case. Miller’s prog- 
nostications had ccrtamly not over- stated the results of the 
locksmiths* activities. To say nothing of the wooden door with 
its shattered detector lovk, those artificers had undoubtedly 
“made hay with” the safe, itself, 

“Now, Mr. Horrid ee,” i*aid Miller, “you, as evecutor, are 
the proper person to open the safe.” 

Horridge, however deputed his functions to one of the 
workmen who accordingly took hold of the baticrcd do^r and 
swung it wide open, disclosing a range of shallow drawers like 
those ot an entomological cabinet. 

“Are these drawers in the condirion in which you saw them 
when Mr Penrose showed you his collection?” Thomdyfcc 
asked. 
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“Yes, so far as I can see,” Lockhart replied. “He took them 
out, one by one, in their proper order from above downwards, 
and carried each over to that table by the window so that wc 
could see the contents better.” 

“Then,” said Thomd>ke, “wc had better do the same.” 

But it was not necessary, for when the tep drawer was pulled 
out it was seen jo be undeniably empty. Iltrrid^e exhibited its 
vacant interior to the assembled company, turned it upsidc- 
Jown and shook it, and g ! umly returned it to its place. The 
c.«sc was the same with the >econd drawer and also with the 
*hird. excepting that when it w is inverted some small obicct 
was heard to lali out on to the *’oor MJber picked it up and 
exhibited it in the palm oi Jus bard, when it wju seen to be 
a small opal and was dropped bddk into the drawer But that 
little opal was the >oiitdiy upant cf the cabinet Apart from 
it and a plentiful (.overlug oi dust, the whole range of drawers 
from top to bottom was empty. 

“That burglar” Lockhart commented as the last of the 
drawers was slid back uro *s place, "‘was pretty thorough in 
bis methods. lie made a clean <wcep of the whole collection; 
not only the gems but the coins as well. And he must have 
been fairly heavily laden when he went away, for most of the 
coins were gold and I should say there were some hundreds 
of them.” 

“I don’t fancy those coins were gold,” said Miller. “I think 
I know wKtc they «.ame from, and, il I am right, l+oy were 
electros — copper, gib Still, even copper electros weigh some- 
thing. But it’s surprising what a lot of coins and jewellery you 
can stow away about your person if you have the right sort of 
pockets. And it’s pretty certain that he had an overcoat as 
well.” 

“Do you remember, Lockhart.” Thomdyke asked, 
“whether, when you saw the jewels, there were any labels 
attached to thuu'” 

“Not attached,” Lockhart replied. “There were no fixed 
labels; only slips of paper like those on die shelves of the 
galley” 

“Did you notice what was written on those slips of paper? 
Were they deset iprive labels?” 

Lockhart grinned. “You know what Penrose’s descriptions 
were like,” he replied, “and you have seen the catalogue. So 
far as I could make out, the descriptions on the labels were 
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similar to those in the catalogue; apparently, unintelligible 
nonsense.” 

“You can’t recall any of them?” Thorndyke asked. 

“I remember one, because I tried to puzzle out what it 
could mean, and failed utterly. It was Decapod; jardin a 
chapeau . Does that convey anything 10 you?” 

“It does to me, thanks to the doctor’s explanations,” said 
Miller, who had been listening eagerly to the questions and 
answers, “I don’t know what a decapod is but I’ve got enough 
French to infer that jardin a chapeau is much the same as 
hortus pctasdtm . And the doctor can tell you what that 
means. ” 

“What decs it mean?” Lockhart demanded; and Thorn- 
dike — not very willingly, I thought — gave the required 
explanation. 

“Yes,” Lockhart chuckled, “I see now, though I hadn’t your 
ingenuity. Poor old Penrose ! What nonsense he did write and 
speak 1 Put I think I also see the point of jour questions.” 

“And an uncommonly good point it is,” said Miller. “That 
chappie was caieful to take away the labels as well as the 
goods, and if he hadn’t dropped one of them we should know 
a good deal less than we do. It’s a very significant point, 
indeed.” 

“And now,” said Thomd /ke, £ as we have dene what we 
come to do, perhaps we had better leave Mr. Ilorridge to 
discuss the question of repairs Are you walking in our 
direction, Miller?” 

The superintendent was nut. He was proposing, he said, 
to make a slignt survey of the premises to elucidate the cir- 
cumstances of the burglary, but I suspected that he was un- 
willing to run the risk of an interrogation by Thorndyke. So 
wc left him to his survey, and, having once more condoled 
w r ith Horndge, we set forth in <ompany with Lockharr, leav- 
ing Polton io spy on the superintendent and w'orm out any 
trifles in the way of technical ops and trade secrets that he 
could from the loci smiths. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THOFNDYKE’S D1LFMMA 

1 HAVE referred more than once to Thorndike’s habiu?al 
unwillingness to discuss uncompleted cases, excepting in 
relation to questions of faa, or to d "dose any opinions or 
theories that he had built on the facts which were known to 
us both. I had come to accept this reticence as a condition of 
our friendship and usually retrained from any attempts to 
discover what lines hi& thoughts weic pursuing or what infer- 
ences he had drawn. But when we met at our chambers in 
the evening after our visit to Queen Square, I found him in 
a mood of unwonted cxpansivcncss, apparently rv.ady to dis- 
cuss our present case without any reservations. 

The discussion opened w itb a question that I put tentatively, 
half expecting the usual invitation to CMrcisc my oven admir- 
able faculty ot deduction 

“I noticed that you and Miller seemed to attach picat 
importance to the circumstance that th* burglar had carcfuby 
removed all the labels from ihe drivers 1 don’t quite see 
why. Would not a burglar ordinarily take away a^y labels that 
might furnish a due to vint had beui stolen r” 

“1 dui’t see why he should,” 'Ibomdvhc rephoj. “An 
ordinary burglar w u! J assume that the contents of the 
drawers were known, so that the labclr would give no 
additional information. But these were not ordinary descriptive 
hbcJs. They give very definite intormatirn as to the person 
who had supplied the jcvuK, and zs those ieweb were the 
proceeds of a robbery which w k T * *\vn to the pouc*, the 
information would be vciy dangerous u» ine person named. 
But that would not comem an ord'jary burglar. The iaboK 
would furnish no ilue to ln> idecutv. Or course, tve knew 
mat he was not an ordinary* vasuaJ burf’ar, snuc he bad 
Penrose's keys. Bui the punt is that, wioever 1c was he 
seemed to consider it a matter of importance that the identity 
of the person who sold the jewels to Penrose shvuid not be- 
come known ” 

“But the jewels were sold to Penrose by Orabbe.” 

“Yes.” 
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“But Crabbe could not have been the burglar. He was in 
prison at the time.” 

“Exactly,” Thomdykc rejoined. “That is the importance 
of the discovery. I he labels implicated Crabbe. But Crabbe 
could not have been the burglar. It seems to follow that they 
implicated some one besides Crabbe; and as the burglar was 
in possession of Penrose’s keys and would thus appeal to have 
been either the murderer or an accessory to the murder, it 
would be very interesting to know whom those labels could 
have implicated. I fancy that Miller has a very definite opinion 
on the subject; and I ant disposed to think fhat he is right.” 

“The deuce you are!” I exclaimed. “Then it seems to me 
that you have got the investigation much farther advanced 
than I had imagined. 1 had supposed that the search for the 
murderer had still to be begun. But it seems that there is 
already a definite 5 aspect. Is that so?” 

He reflected for a few moments and then replied : 

'The word ‘suspect’ is pci haps a little too strong. My 
conduMons as to the possible identity of the murderer are at 
pxescnt on an entirely hypothetical plane. I Jukc considered 
the whole complex of circumstances connected with the 
murder and ha^e noted the persons who feem to have made 
any sort of contact with tho^e circumstances; and 1 have 
considered each of those poisons in 1 elation to the questions 
whether he cou l d possibly be the murderer end whether his 
known characteristics agree with those of the murderer.” 

“Cut,” I demanded, “what do we know of ihc character- 
istic? of the murderer' 4 ” 

“Very little” he replied, “but still enough to enable us to 
apply at least a negative test m conjunction with the other 
cons ’'derations. Thus we can exclude Ktckwecd and Ilorridpe 
because, although they make certain contacts, neither could 
have been present at the plate and time of the murder. But let 
us take a glance at the positive a r pects. 

“We begin with the justify ole assumption that the hospital 
patient was the murderer. Now, what do we know about him? 
0/ his personal characteristics we have no description what- 
ever Ail that we know is that his collar bore the letters, D. P„ 
which were presumably the initial leticts of his name, and that 
he had a deep wound crossing his right eyebrow which must 
have left a rather conspicuous permanent scar. So you see that, 
little as we know, we have the means of excluding or accepting 
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any given individual- If his characteristics agree with those of 
the patient, he is a possible suspect; if they do not agree, he is 
not possible,” 

"And do you know of any person whose characteristics do 
agree with those of the park nt?” 

“Up to a certain point,” he replied. “The ascertainment of 
the scar would involve a personal examination, lhat will 
have to come later as a final test. Fci the present, we must 
be content with agreement s ) far as is known.” 

“Bur you have some tiwh person in \ iew^” 

Again he reflected for a few moments At length, he replied * 

“I am in a rather odd dilemma. I have tv.\) theoretically 
possible suspects and 1 tan make no sou of choice between 
them.” 

“And do Lhe names of both ol them begin with D. P.3” I 
asked, imagining that T w is puti’rg a poser. 

“But,” he ev (aimed, “that i\ the e>traord»nary thing They 
do. Thcic is a cot todcncc for vnu if you like It was i strik- 
mg coincidence that the iniirduci should have the same 
initials as the victim. But this is rritie then striking It is 
almost incredible ” 

“I suppose wc name no narre^ ” I *ug£estcd humbly. 

“I don'^ know why nd,” he mphed. “Uc keep our twn 
counsel mini we can turn hypod cm 0 into proof. Well, my two 
possible su'pzcts ar* De idatus PtLiuciv ard David Pariott ” 

“Parrott!” 1 eu'inrtd in astonehirunt. “I draft see where 
he comes into it, or Pc 1 n^ev c .(her U r ihat matter ” 

“It is just a quvm of the artacls that they male with 
the ciiciunstances of the murder,” he replied. “Let us take 
them separately and sec what tho r e contacts are 1 he odd and 
*ont using thing is (bar then contacts ate uitmdy separate and 
from dilfeniit sides ” 

“Is it possible that th"*y were b nh uiuemed in the 
murder?” J suggested, ' mat thev may Lave ! een tonfcJei- 
ates?” 

“I have con ; dcr^J that,” he am veered. “It is possible, bu>\ 
I think, uni 1 e*}. 1 he crime ha> all the appearance*- oi a one- 
nan job. Moreover, I can find no evidence of any connct 
between these two men So far us I know, they were strangers 
to each other and they persistently remain completely separate 
So wc will consider diem separately 

“Now, as to Parrott. The ho*pital pa ; cnt had in his 
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pocket a fragment of pottery which almost certainly came 
from Julliberrie’s Grave That fragment had been broken off 
a pot which was in Penrose’s museum and which had come 
from Julhberrie'a Grave. 'Ihe entry m the catalogue relating 
to that pot consisted of the usual three terms, the description 
of the piece — 4 Moulin a vent ’ — the place whence it came — 
‘Julie’— and a third term — ToBy — which presumably indi- 
cated the person who supplied it ’ 

“Yes,” I agreed, “that seems to have been Penrose’s custom. 
So now the question is Who is Polly? What is she? Have 
v°u if und an mswer to it?” 

‘I infer, having regard d Penrose’s cryptic terminology, 
that Tolly’ indicates Mr Parrott ” 

4 Of course,” I exclaimed 4 T ought to have spotted that 
Poll parrot Pretty Polly But *Ul, you know, Tboradyke, it 
is ( nly a gutss, aftci all ” 

‘ It is a little more than that,” he objected “Parrott is 
ref ci rod to frequently m the ca L alogue, ard always by some 
allusive name, such as Pcrroquct, Psittacus, or Popinjay. 
Ptnrosc nny well have tried to fmd a new variant But I admit 
vein objection This is not proof, it is only hvpotliesis That 
is all 1 claim At present wc arc only lcoKng for some one 
whom it would be possible to suspect, *s a gu'de^to further 
nvc t "ation Farrutt is such a per >n and so is Pettigrew, 
wbo^ case is cquallv hypothetical But Will nae that 
Parro i agiu > vnh the ho pnal patient ip the initials of Ins 
na T oc tnd that v/c ha e reason to beheve that he knew 
Jillib<\ric\ G r a'k.«rd baiaaua 1 3 ci irmmt 

4 Now let us cousidu Fcumrcw lie d >e< "ot appear to be 
v > an\ wav conned d with Jul ihemc\ Grave, *r so far as I 
know wuh I\nrts^ But there are r asons foi <onnectmg him 
vnh toe bun.Mi\ The burglar knew of me c i isicnce of th'* 
Billing cn icw(i> ard appaicrtlv knew' where the\ were kej 1 
Mote >ur, he was at pams to take away the lal els winch con- 
tained evidence that the jewels had been sipphrd by Crabbe. 
Appifenllj, liC w is anxious tint Crab! iS gudt should not be 
revealed But whv^ He certurly wai ncr Crabb* himself 
tyh »t W3S his irterr*t in the matter * 

‘\ou remember that MiPer mcnglv suspected Crabbe of 
the Billington robbciy And it was not mere suspicion He had 
enough ev idence to make him consider seriously the possibility 
of a prosecution, though he decided that the evidence was not 
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sufficient The difficulty was that the jewels had disappeared 
and could not be traced. But now they have been traced and 
are known to have been sold to Penrose by Crabbc. So there 
is probably a complete case against the latter. But you will 
also remember that Miller’s case against Crabbe included 
Pettigrew, for the reason — and no other — that Pettigrew was 
associated with Crabbe at the time of the robbery. 

“Now, that robbery was committed by Crabbe, or by his 
agents-— but almost certainly by Crabbe himself. Whether 
Pettigrew did or did not take part in the robbery, we don’t 
know. But we do knew that he was associated with Crabbe at 
the time, that that, association pm him under suspicion, and 
that if Crabbe should be proved guilty, he, Grabbed associate, 
would certainly be implicated. Von see, therefore, that Petti- 
grew agiecs completely with the speuai characteristics that 
wc have assigned to the burglar, and we know of no one else 
who docs. 

“But that burglar jgail'hn possession of Pemosc’s keys and 
was, therefore, either*1hc murderer himself or a confederate 
of the murderer.” 

“Yes,” J agreed, “it is a very complete case so far as it goes. 
But it is only a string of hypotheses, aher all." 

“Not entiiely,” he replied. “The association of Crabbe and 
Pettigrew is a fact, if we accept Miller’s statement. There is 
really a definite case or suspicion aga ; nst Penigiew, at least 
that is my opinion; and it is certainly Miller’s. If 1 am not 
greatly mistaken, the superintendent is in full cry after 
Dcodatus. But you see the cui iocs dilemma that wc ate in. 
Here are two men each oi whom agues in certain aspects with 
the characters of the numleicr. Put the characters with which 
they agree are not the same. Parrott is connected with Julli- 
berrie’s Grave but seems to haw no conno tion wi'h the 
burglary. Pettigrew is connected with the burglary bur seems 
to have no connection with Julliberrieh Grave, But the 
murderer must have been connected with both.” 

v It almost seems,” said I, “‘that >ou wiU nave to accept — 
ar least provisionally— the idea d confederacy. The assump- 
tion that both men wcic comcmed in the murder would 
release you from your dilemma.” 

“That is quite true ” he replied, “But it would he a gratui- 
tous assumption. There is nothing to support it. The two iren 
are separate and there is no apparent connection between 
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them; nothing to suggest that they were even acquainted. And 
again I must say that I have the strongest feeling that the 
murder was the work of one man absolutely alone.” 

“It certainly has that appearance/* I admitted, “but 

still ” 

I paused as ihc sound of footsteps on our landing caught ray 
ear. A moment later, an old- fashioned flourish on the little 
brass knocker of our inner door at once announced the arrival 
of a visiter and declared his identity. I ro^\ and, crossing the 
mom, threw open the door; whereupon Air. Brodribb bounced 
in, lo 'king, with his glossy silk hat ami his faultless morning 
dress, as ii he had just bounced out of a hand-box. 

“Nov',” said he, holdirg up his hand, “don’t let me create 
any disturbance. I am only a bird of passage. OiT again in 
two or three minutes ” 

“Butwhy?”saki Thom dyke. ‘Token will be bringing in our 
dinner by that rur.c. Why not sia> and season the least with 
your illustrious presence?” 

“Very good of you,” replied Broriiihb, “and very nicely put. 
I should love to. But 1 have got a confounded engagement. 
However, 1 will sit down lor a minute or tv«o arid say what l 
have lo say. It isn’t very important.” 

He placed nis hat tenderly on the table and then continued: 

“My principal objee t in calling, I don’t mind admitting, 
is to bespeak the good otih.es of the incomparable Pollen. I’ve 
got a fine old bracket tloJt — belonged to my grandfather, 
nude for him by Barnshaw, and I ret considerable store by it. 
Now, something has gone wnnp with its strike and I don’t 
like to trust h to a comm' n cluck-jobber. So 1 thought I would 
ask Pohon to have a look at it Probably hj can do all that is 
necessary, and, if he can’t, he will be able to give me the 
name of one oi his Clcrker.wcli friends who is equal to dealing 
with a line bracket clock.” 

“Very well,” said Thomdjkc. “I will undertake the com- 
mission on his behalf. He will be delighted, I am sure, to do 
what he can for pure love of a good clock, to say nothing of 
his love of the owner.” 

“Does he love me?” asked Brodribb. '‘Well, 1 hope he does, 
for I have the greatest admiration and regard for him. Then 
that i? settled. And now to the other rratrer. I thoughr you 
wou^d be interested to know that I have got the intestacy 
proceedings in re Pcnro v e well under way.” 
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“You haven’t lost much time,” I remarked in some surprise. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that I have got it settled,” said he. “That 
will be a work of months, at least. Eut I have got the essentials 
in train. As soon as I got your note informing me that Daniel 
Penrose was dead and that he died on the seventeenth of 
October, I set the machinery going. deemed a hit callous, with 
the body still above ground, hut I don’t believe in wasting 
time. None of the law’s delay for me if I can help it. So I put 
out the necessary advertisements at once. You see, it was 
pretty plain sailing us f hid a copy oi the Penrose pedigree. 
That told me '<t once who die principal ne T «a of kin were, 
though, of course, 1 didn't know where to find them. But i 
was able to give noire*, and parti mbrs wimii were likely to 
catch tic auenti »n of interested peruos. And they did As a 
matter nl fa.J, thou' are only tv o per/ ns who maitcr and I 
have got into touch with them both. Thev are descendants of 
a certain Elizabeth I\ arose, an aunt of Oliver’s who married 
a man named Tohn Peu'grew What their e-a^t relationship 
is to each other, I have but ihcv aie both named 

Pettigrew. One of them is a yiung lady named Joan; a nice 
girl, poor as a church mouse but verv independent and in- 
dustrious. Works lor htr living and supports her mother — 
secrctaiy to tome professor f/»ow. And the mother is quite a 
nice lady. She had a job as manav-rc-** of some sort ol antique 
shop, but the proprietor went bust and she lo r t the billet. It is 
pleasant to tlimk ol the e *wo worths ladies coming m for a 
bit of luck.” 

“You have seen them, apparently,” s.rd ThornJyke. 

“Yes, they turned up two days af<cr the advertisement 
appeared, and X liked the look of both of them. The girl, Joan, 
is very much on the spot and very modem— short skirts, head 
like a mop, you km w the sort of thing. But I like her. She\> a 
good girl aud the Hj.v evidently been a good daughter.” 

“And the other person?” IhortuKEe a^ked 

“The other is a man, DeoJatus Peuigr^w. Quaint name, 
isn’t it? I hope he will justify it, but I have my doubts. Joan 
and her mother knew him, but they were mighty reticent about 
him. Rather evasive, in fact. Made me suspect that he might 
be u sheep of the brunette type. But we shall see. Jn any case, 
his personal character is no coiaem of mine.'’ 

“You haven’t met him yet?” Thomdyke suggested. 

“No. He didn’t seem keen on an interview, Joan and her 
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mother turned up in person, but he just wrote and seemed to 
want to do the whole business by correspondence. Of course, 
I couldn't have that in the case of a big estate like this. Must 
know the people 1 am dealing with.” 

“What do you reckon these two persons are likely to re- 
ceive?” Thomdyke asked. 

“The whole estate is about a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, and, as there are practically no other claimants, they 
can hardly get le.s than fifty thousand apiece.” 

“Fifty thousand pound?,” 1 remarked, “ought to be worth 
the trouble of an interview ” 

“So 1 told him,” said Brodribb, “and, in cllcct, he agreed. 
So lie is coming up to see me to-morrow.” 

“At what umer'” Thorndike askecl. 

“The appointment is for twelve o'clock, noon, sharp. But 
why do you ask that?” 

“Because I rather want to see Mr. Pettigrew.” 

“llo, ha!” said Brodnbb. “So you know something about 
him.” 

“Not very much,” replied Thomdyke. “I am interested. 
I should bkc to ha\e a look at him in a good light to see if he 
agrees vmh a dctcripLion that I had of a person of that name. 
Can >cu manage that?” 

“I can and I Will Would you like an introduction?” 

“No,” replied Thomdyke. “I don't want to know him and 
I don’t wish lnm to know who 1 am. I jiht want to have a good 
look at his bice.” 

“Hal” reclaimed Brodribb. “I scent a mastery. But I ask 
no questions. You will bear me out in that, Jervis. I ask no 
questions though I am bursting wirh curiosity. 1 just do what 
1 am asked to do. I .shall arrange for you to be shown into the 
wj'Ung room — where, by the way, the clock is Pettigrew will 
ceme to the clerks’ olfiec, but when he goes away 1 shall let 
him out through rhe vamng-room. So, if you sit or stand close 
to the outer door, which is by the window, you will have a 
good view of him in an excellent liph*. I winder why the devii 
you want to see him. But I don’t ask. No, not at all. I know 
my place ” 

Here Brodribb consulted a fat gold watch. Then, as he 
sprang up and seized his hat, he concluded : 

“New I must really be off. To-morrow at noon; and don’t 
forget to tell Polion about the clock.” 
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When he had gone, I reopened our previous discussion with 
the inevitable comment. 

"This communication of Brodribb’s throws a fresh and lurid 
light on the case and lets you out of your dilemma. It looks as 
if Parrott might be dismissed from the role of ^pect.” 

“It does,” Thoradykc agreed. “But we mustn’t exaggerate 
the significance of those new facts. Because a man stands to 
Ixmefit by another man’s death, it doesn’t follow that he is 
prepared to murder that other man.” 

“True,” I replied. “But that is not quite the position. It is 
not merely a C3 c e of a man standing to benefit by the death of 
another. Vhe benefit was actually created by me murder. If 
Penrose had not been muidcrcd, he would have taken practi- 
cally the whole estate and me others would have received 
nothing There is no blinking the fiat that the murder of 
Daniel Penrose was worth fifty thousand pot nds to Pettigrew, 
and that without the murder he would have got nothing. I 
should say that you ought preuv safely turret Parrott.” 

“You may be right, Jervis,” he re'oiucd. “You are, certainly, 
in regard to the reality of the motive. But that motive i* no 
answer to the positive evidence that seems to implicate Parrott.” 

Here Polton stole silently into fho n om (having let himself 
in will/ his key), be'iKng the advance guard of the materials ior 
dinner, and the tli«rus«aon wa> necessarily suspended. Thorn- 
dvke lapsed into sncncc\ and, as I u> invaluable henchman laid 
the table in his quietly efficient fashion, he witched him 
thoughtfully as if noting hi> noiseless, unhurried dexterity. 
As Polion retired to fetch a fre*h c ipsignmcnt, fie ro>c, and, 
stepping over to the cabinet, pulled out a drawer and took 
from it the caidboaid box in which the pottery fragment and 
us mould and the other objects in m the pocket of the hospital 
patient had been deposited. Prom .he 0 r\ he puked out the 
ugarette-tube — tnc existence of whuti 1 had forgotten— - 
mined it over in hit fingers, looking at it nmrnx ! y, and re- 
p’aced the box in the drawer. Then fie w .died over ro tb** 
taMe, and. having laid the lute on the white clodt, wuit back 
to his chair. 

I watched the proceeding with a good deal of curiosity but 
1 made no comment Por the immediate purpose was plain 
enough and it remained only to await the further develop- 
ments. And I had not long to wait. Presently Pofion returned 
with the remainder of the materials for om meal on a tray. 
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The latter he set down on the table and was about to begin 
unloading it when the cigarette-tube caught his eye. He looted 
at it very hard and with evident surprise for a few moments 
and then picked it up and turned it over as Thomdyke had 
done, examining every part of it with the minutest scrutiny. 

“Well, Pol ton/ 1 said Thomdyke, “what do you think of it?” 

Polton looked at him with a cunning and crinkly smile and 
replied comprehensively in a single word : “'i iras.” 

“Tims,” 1 repeated. “What on earth are Tims?” 

“Mr. Tims, sir,” he explained, “now deceased. Mr. 
Parrott’s cabinet-maker.” 

“Vou think it once belonged to Mr. Tims?” Thomdyke 
suggested. 

“I don’t think,” Polton replied. “I know. I saw him make 
it. The way it came about was ibis; there was a little cabinet 
of African ebony sent to the workshop for sonic repairs, and 
the owner of it sem with it a piece ol the same wood that he 
had managed to get hold of — queer-looking stuff of a sort of 
biownish-black, raihoi like a lump of pitch, with a streak of 
grey sap-wood running through it. 

“Well, Tims did the repairs and he was mighty economical 
with the wood because there was none too much of it. How- 
ever, when the job was finished, thcie was a * mall bit left over, 
mostly sap-wood Put 'finis cm most of ilia* away and then 
put the piece m the lathe and turned up this tube, finishing 
the mouthpiece with a pain chisel, and he made these white 
dots by drilling holes and driving li» fie hoiiv-wood dowels into 
them before bo fiubhed the turning. He was quite pleased with 
it wh^n it was done.” 

“Did he keep it for his own use?" Thomdyke asked, “or did 
he veil »t?” 

“That I can't say, sir. But he would hardly have kept it, 
bc< ausc he didn’t smoke cigarettes I supposed at the lime that 
he had m^de u to give to -Mr. Parrott, who smoked cigarettes 
a lot and always used a lube, and the one that he had was 
burned to a stump Still, Tims wav have given it or sold it to 
s >me one else. Might I ask, sir, how u came into your bands?” 

“We found it,” Ihomdyke replied, “in the pocket of a rain- 
coat that was left by the unknown man who was in possession 
of Mr. Penrose’s car ” 

“Oh. dear*” said Pollen. “Then I am afraid it has been in 
bad company.” 
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He laid it down on the table and resumed the business of 
unloading the tray. Then, having removed the covers, he 
made a little bow to intimate that dinner was served, and 
retired, apparently wrapped in profound thought. 

“There, Jervis,” said Thomdyke, picking up the tube and 
restoring it to its abiding-place, “you see how the evidence 
oscillates back and fotfh and still keeps a rough balance. Here 
we are, back in the old dilemma, hirst comes Mrodribb and 
weighs the balance heavily again' t Pettigrew; so heavily that 
you are disposed to drop Pairt it overboard. But then comes 
Polton and weights the balance heavily against Tarron — and, 
by the way, I think he has his own suspicions cl the Popinjay, 
lie looked mighty thoughtful after I had answered his 
question.” 

“Yet " said I, “it seemed to me that your answer had given 
him something to think about. But wan regard to this tube. 
There is not a particle of evidence tl at it was ever in Parrott's 
possession.” 

“Not of direct evidence,” he admitted. “But just look at the 
prima facie appearances a, a whole Here was a man who was 
evidently intimately acquainted with Penrose, for thev had 
been digging together m the barrow. He had in his pocket an 
object which had been dug up in iLa* barrow and whidi was 
part of another object, dug up irom the same barrow, and 
almost certainly dug up by Parrott and sold by hnn to 
Penrose, Thai. at least, suggests the prc. ibilitv — even a prob- 
ability — that the man wa* Parrott Now wc find in that same 
man’s pocket an object that was certainly made in ParrottS 
workshop. That is a very striking faa. It makes, at least, an- 
other connection between P<o roit and the hospital patient. 
And then there is the very stn n\ pror ability fhar Tims made 
the thing as a srift to his crip >\cr, dial it was actually 
Parrott’s property. By the ordinny rules of circumstantial 
evidence, ail these agreements create a very definite probability 
that the man was Parrott ” 

1 had to admit the t r uth of this. ‘’But,* I objected, “this 
suspicion of Parrott is no answer to the positive evidence 
against Pettigrew’. If you refuse to entertain the idea of a joint 
crime by two confederate'*— -which still seems to me the only 
way out — you arc left in a hopeless dilemma. You have got 
evidence suggesting that Tweedledum is the guihy party and 
evidence that Tweedlcdcc committed the crime; and yet — on 
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your one-man theory — they can’t both be guilty. I don’t quite 
see how how you are going to resolve the puzzle. 

“Don’t forget, Jervis,” said he, “that there are certain 
final tests which, if we can only apply them, will carry us 
out c f the region of inference mto that of demonstrable fact. 
If our infcicntts arc correct, one of these men is pretty cer- 
tainly in possession of the Billington jewels. And there are 
other confirmatory tests equally conclusive. The purpose of 
our hypothetical reasoning is to discover the persons to whom 
the tests may be applied.” 


CH4P1XR XX 

THE DILEMMA RESOLVED 

Ir wanted some minuses ro the appointed lime when 
Thomdyke and I, accompanied by Poitou and a burglarious- 
looking handbag, arrived at Mr. Brodubb’s premises in New 
Square, Lina jin’s Inn. The visitor, we learned from the chief 
clerk, bad not v°t made his appearance, and we were shown 
at once into the private rflice, where wc found Rrodnbb seated 
at his writing-table sornng out a heap of letters and docu- 
ments. He rose .n we were announced, and, taking off his 
of eua cles, proceeded 10 the business on which we h id come. 

*'You had Odter come out into the ante 100m at once,” 
s:ud he, ‘a» Pettigrew \\JJ come m through the clerks’ office. 
I don’t think you will have so vciy long to w'ait. Ihe inter- 
vew needn't be a very piouaited affair as there irn't much to 
discuss It is really only a mailer ol my making his acquain- 
rni u " 

lie opened a stra*J light dorr and irhcred us through into 
tiic ante-room, a rulher lone, ninow chamber, lighted by a 
large Window at one end \vfi\ n w<is • lose to the door of exit. 
A large offuc table occupied a good of the lloor space and 
extended to the neighbourhood of the window, leaving a space 
just sufiiunit for a cruple of chair',. 

‘ r i he»cP’ said Brodnbb, indi'atimr the latter, ‘if you take 
those chairs }ou will be dose to the window and the door. He 
wdl have to pass quite near to you and you will be able to 
urpect him in an excellent light. And I think this table will 
do for you, Polton. There is your patient on the mantelpiece. 
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He is ticking away all right but, when he tries to strike, he 
makes a most ungodly noise/’ 

Polton walked round to the mantelpiece and surveyed the 
clock with a friendly and appre dative crinkle. 

“It’s a noble old timepiece,” said he. “They don't make 
clocks like that nowadays. Don’t want ’em, I suppose, now 
that you can get the time by counting the hiccups from a 
loud-speaker/” 

He listened for a few moments, with his car dose to the dial, 
and then lifted the dock, cautiously and with loving care, on to 
the table. The keys were in the fr^nt and back doois, and, 
when lie had unlocked and opened them, he placed his bag on 
the table and began to discharge its cargo of tools and appli- 
ances, First, lie took out a roll of clean, white paper, which he 
spread on the table, weighting it with one or <\vo tools and a 
couple of lignum- vine bowls, 1 hen he started the strike, which 
was accompanied by the most horrid asrhmaiieal whcc/.ing, 
and having listened critical *y to thc^e abnormal sounds, he 
took off the pendulum and fell to work with a screwdriver to 
such effect that, in a jiffy, the cloJc was out of its case and 
jymg on its hack on the sheet ol paper. 

At this point a Jerk appeared at the door of the private 
office and announced that Mr. Pettigrew had arrived; where- 
upon Mr. Brodrlbb directed him to show the \idtor in, and, 
after a last, anxious glance at the Jock, weni back into his 
office and shut the communicating door. 

But the latter, as I have said, was by no means a massive 
structure, and, m fact, hardly teemed to meet the requirements 
of a lawyer’s office in the matter of privacy Brodribb’s voice, 
indeed, wa^ hardly audible, but I heard quite distinctly 'the 
visitor’s reply : “Yes, sir. I am Mr Pettigrew/* 

But I was not the only pcj>on wvu> heard that reply. A* 
Pettigrew spoke, I noticed that Polton seemed to pause for an 
instant in his operations and listened with a nther odd expres- 
sion of interest and aitcnrlut. And so, as me interview pro- 
ceeded, each time that Pcttigi*.w sptke, Ponon's mo\ omenta 
were arrested and he sat with ius mouth slightly open, listen- 
ing, without any chsgu se, to the voice *hai penetrated the 
door. 

It was a rather peculiar voice, resonant, penerranng and 
clear; and its quality was reinforced by the deliberate manner 
and distinct enunciation. The disjointed secunces that came 
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through the door might have been spoken by an actor or by a 
man making a set speech. But 1 think that Brodribb must 
have done most of the talking, for the sounds that came 
through took the form, generally, of an indistinct rumble which 
certainly did not proceed from Pettigrew. 

The interview was not a 3 on? one, but to me the inaction, 
coupled with an iil-defmcd expectancy, made the time pass 
slowly and tediously. Thorndike relies cd the tedium of wait- 
ing by following PpIloh’s operations and disusing — almost 
m a whisper — the comixuc'ion of the striking mechanism and 
the symptoms ol it, disorder The latter did not appear to be 
very strious, for,, presently, Poio>n began to reassemble the 
dismembered part* of the movements, applying here and there, 
with a po.nied style, a delicate torn ii oi oil. 

He had g»»t the greater part of the striking movement to- 
gether when the sound, from the private ollicc, of a chair 
being dnwn back seemed to herald the termination of the 
interview. Fhoicupon 1 hoirdyke worn back to his chair and 
Pol. on, so r tly laying down a p nr n f flat-nos^d pliers, suddenly 
became immobile and watchiul. Then the door opened an 
inch or two and Lrc dr *bb’s voic became au liblc. 

“Vuy well, Mr. Petugicw,” be ->aid, “you sheP not be 
troubled with unnecessary journos. I sha4 lc*t you know, 
from time to time, how matters are progressing and not ask 
ior }'*ur per^ nal ui tendance unless it is absolutely necessary.” 

With tins he ihrew open the door and ushered his client into 
the ante-room, filling up the doorway with his own rather 
bulky person as ii to pievcnt any retreat. 1 glanced with 
natural uinosby at Petnpiew and saw a rather large man, 
dark complexiiTed and wearing a full beard and moustache, 
the latter turned up fieiceiy at the ends in a fashion slightly 
'‘UgfcCM.ivc ol Wti\. Apparently, he had supposed the loom to 
be empty, for he looked round with quick, uneasy surprise. 
And then his glance fell on Pol ton; and I could sec at once 
ihai he recognised him and was raihcr discontent led by the 
recognition. But he made no sign afur the brst startled glance, 
walking straight up the room in the narrow space between the 
table find the fireplace, looking neither to the right nor left. 
But just as he had advanced midway, Polton rose suddenly and 
exclaimed * 

“Why, it’s Mr. Parrort! Bless me, sir, I hardly knew you 
with that beard.” 
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Pettigrew cast a malignant glance at the speaker and 
replied, grufily : 

“My name is Pettigrew.” 

“Ah!” said Pulton, “I suppose Parrott was the business 
name.” 

Pettigrew made no rrnly, but talked up the room until he 
passed between our chairs and the idle to teach the door. 
And then ho suddenly dapped oa h*s ban Put not soon 
enough. For f had aheady ijoknJ — and so coitardy hiwi 
Thomdykc — an irregular, rather recent, scar cros ing his 
right eyebrow. And whin 1 saw that, I realised what i horn- 
dyke had meant by u ihc hual test'.,.” 

As Petti crew grasped the handle of the door, he cost a 
swift, apj/rchu2*i\c giant c at my culkragu*. Then he opened 
the doii quickly, and, when he had pav* d out, *-hut it after 
him. Instantly, Ihoirdyke too and fohnv^d him, and, of 
course, I followed Ihorndshc, and so we came ou* in a ^ort 
of proces<jon into the Squam 

As we emerged Iron the house, 1 became aw ire of a man 
loitering on the pavement at its northern end. lie was a 
stianqcr to me, but I diagnosed linn at once as a plain- 
clothes police oihcer. So, pci haps, had Pettigrew, fur he 
turned m the oder direction, lowaids n e dearie Smei gate. 
Put that path Jso wa-, guarded, aud by no lo*s a person than 
Supcrinterdf nt Miller. Vdncn 1 fir.%t saw lum, he was standing 
in the middle of the pavement, apparent l v studying a docu- 
ment. Put as we turned in his direction, Therndykc took olf 
his hat; whereupon Miller hastijy pocketed the paper and 
awaited the approach of his quart y 

It was evident that Pettigrew vkwed the super’niendent 
with suspicion for he turned and crossed the road to the rail- 
ings of the garden, ..nd when tne superintendent also crossed 
the road, with the evident puipo^c of intercepting him, the 
position wa> unmistakable. Pcttijrew paused for a moniem 
irresolutely, thrusting his hand inio his pocket. Then, as 
Miller rushed towttus him, he ch^w out a revolver and fired 
at him nearly point blank. The superintendent staggered back 
a couple of paces but d'd not tail, and when Pettigrew, hav- 
ing fired his shot, dodged across to the pavement and broke 
into a run, he clapped his hand to his thigh and followed as 
well as he could. 

The swift succession of event? has left an indelible impres- 
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sion on my memory Even now I can see vividly with my 
mind’s eye that strange picture of hurry and Confusion that 
disturbed the peace and repose of New Square: the terrified 
fugitive, racing furiously down the pavement with Thorn- 
dyke and me in hot pursuit, the plain-clothes man clattering 
noisily behind, and the supeimtendent hobbling after us with 
a blood-stained hand gra*ping Ins thigh. 

But it was a short chase I or h trdly had Pcttigtcw — running 
like a hare and gaming on us all — covered half the distance to 
tre gate wnen suddenly he halted, tiung away his revolver and 
sank to the ground, tolling o^ei on to his back and then lying 
motionkss When we leached him and looked down at the 
prostrate figure, his aspect — wretched as he was— could not 
but evoke some teehnes of puy and compunction The ghastly 
face, the staring, tonified cye>, the retracted lips, and the 
hands, clutching at the breast, presented the typical picture 
of an git a pe<icn* 

But this, too was but n passing phase Define any measures 
of relief could be thought of, it was Ov^er The staring eyes 
relaxed, the moutn fell open, and the hands slipped from the 
breast and drr pped limply to the eiound 

1 he superunvrdcnt, hobbling up, still gra^pmg his wounded 
thigh, looked down glooni'ly u his prsoncr 

Well, ’ he commented, “he n» ac a camelry, and he has 
g\cn m die * up, sum enough It 7 , a \ uv, but its no one’s 
faulr Vie a ulun’t hi\z gir him any sooner Hadn’t we better 
move him indoor bc f ore a i rowd collects^” 

It d»d r ct'ni dcsitable, tor the m r1 d shot and the sounds 
or burning fivt had brought startled la^es to olhcc windows 
and now begin lo bung curious spectator* ftom office door- 
ways 

* Do you mind if w„' c?rry him mm your nrte-rcnm?” 
Ibomdyl e a>ked, turning to Bio inbb, who lud just come up 
with Poll on 

“No, no,” Brodnbb replied 1 lake ihe poor creature in, 
of course Is he badly huit?” 

“He is dead,” Thou Jvke announced as I listened with the 
assurance of tlie plam-clotLcs officer to lift the body 

“Head*” exclaimed Brodnbb, turamg as pile as his com- 
plc uon would permit “Good God » What a shocking thing * 
|ust as he was coning into a fortune top. How perfectly 
appaUmg 1 ” 
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He followed the gruesome procession as the officer and I, 
now aided by Thomdyke, bore the corpse back along the 
pavement to the doorway from which we had emerged but a 
minute or two previously and finally laid it down on the 
ante-room floor, and he stole softly into the room and shrank 
away with a bonified glance at the ghastly figure. And his 
agitation wa« natural enough. There was something very 
dreadful in the suddenness oi the catastrophe. I was sensible of 
it mj'sell as I lose from laving down the corpse and my glance 
lighted on the clock and the litter of tools cn the table, lying 
just as the dead man had seen them when he passed to the door. 

“I think,” said Thom dyke, “that we had better telephone 
for an ambulance to take awa> the body and convey the 
superintendent to the hospital. Where is ne?” he added 
anxious 1 } 

The question was answered by Miller ; n person, wh t limped 
into the room, his g'»ry hand '-till gripping Ins wound and a 
trickle of blood rur.ninc acre ' Ins boot 

“My God, Miller’” exclaimed Brodnbb, gazing at him in 
consternation, “you too 1 But aren’t \ou going to on something 
for him, 1 hnodvl c?” 

“Vc had better H*e what the damarc is,” said T, and at 
least control the Heeding ” 

4t I don’t think it js anything t hat manors,” tiki Millet, 
“excepting to Mr. Brodnbb’s carpe f . Hoveve/, }ou may a* 
well have a look a* it ” 

I made a rapid examination of the wound and was relieved 
to find that his estimate was correct. T he bullet had passed 
through the outer mJc 01 the th«gh Icavrg an ahrmt imper- 
ceptible entrance wound but a rather tagged wound of exit 
which Was bleeding some/ hat f:e ’/ 

“You h.iveift any bandages or Jr-ssmg material, I sup- 
pose said I 

“I have not,” replied Brodrhb, ‘t i>t I cm produce some 
clean handiverchiefs, if tlcv will do Bui bung him into my 
private office. I can’t beji the sight of that poor eieaiurc h mg 
on the floor ” 

We accoixh'nflv nwed cfl F to the private office whtie, with 
P»H>dribVs handkerchiefs, I contrived a temporar} dressing 
which restrained the blecdms. 

“There,” said I, “that will serve until the ambulance comes. 
Some one has telephoned, I supp >se?” 
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“Yes,” replied Brodribb, “the police officer seat a message. 
And now tell me what it is all about. I heard a pistol shot. 
Who was it that fired?” 

“Pettigrew,” Thomdyke answered. “The position is this: 
the superintendent came here on my information to arrest 
Pettigrew and charge him with the murder of Daniel Penrose, 
and Pettigrew fired at Miller in the hope of getting away.” 

Brodribb was horrified. “You astound me, Thomdyke I” 
he exclaimed. “I have actually been conferring with poor 
Penrose’s murderer. And not only that. I have been aiding 
and abetting him in getting possession of the plunder. But I 
don’t understand how he comes to be dead. What killed 
him?” ' 

“Ii was a heart auack,” Thorndykc replied. “Angina, 
brought about by the excitement and the intense physical 
dfort. But I think 1 hear the ambulance men in the ante-room. 
That sounded like a stietcher being put down,” 

He opened the door and we looked out. At the table Polton 
was seated, apparently engrossed in his work upon the dock 
and watched with grim amusement by the plain- clothes officer, 
while the ambulance men, having lifted the body on to the 
stretcher, were preparing to carry it away. I was about to help 
Miller to rise irorn his chair when 'kbcmdykc interposed. 

“Before you go, Miller,” ^-aid he, “there is one little matter 
to be attended to. You had better get Fcttigiew\ address from 
Mr. Brodubb. and you had better lose no •time in sending 
some capable officer there with a search warrant. Vou under- 
stand what I mean?” 

“Perfectly,” replied A T tiler. “But there \n*t going to be 
any sending. / filial! make that search my sell, if 1 have to go 
down in an ambu’aroe ” 

“Very well, Miller,” 1 hem dyke rejoined. “But remember 
that yuu have got only two legs and that you can’t afford to 
part with cither of them.” 

With this warning be assisted the superintendent to rise; 
and when the latter had received and carefully pocketed the 
slip of paper on which Uindribb had written Pettigrew's 
addre's, we escorted him out to the ambulance and saw him 
duly dispatched cv toutc for Charing Cross Hospital. 

As we turned to re-enter the house, our ears were saluted 
by the cheerful striking of y clock; and passing into the ante- 
room, we found Poiton, stiil seated at the table, surveying 
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with an admiring and crinkly smile the venerable timepiece, 
now completely reconstructed and restored to its case, 

^He’s all right now, sir/’ he announced triumphantly. 
“Just listen to his strike.” 

He moved the minute hand round, and, having paused a 
moment for the “warning,” set it at the hour and listened 
ecstatically as the hammer struck out six silvery notes. 

“Clear as the day he was bom,” he remarked complacently; 
and forthwith moved the hand round to the next hour. 

“You must stop that noise,” exclaimed Brodribb. “I can’t 
bear it. Have you no sense of decency, to be making that up- 
roar in the house of death, you — you callous, indifferent little 
villain?” 

Polton regarded him with a surprised and apologetic, crinkle 
(and moved the hand round to the ne<i hour). 

“But, sir,” he protested, “you * an’t set a striking clock to 
lime any other way, unless v.^u take the gong oil. Shall 1 do 
that?” 

“No, no,” replied Brodribb. “I'll go outride until you’ve 
finished. And I apologise f >r calling y ou a villain. My nerves 
are rather upset.” 

We accompanied him oof into the Square and walked up 
and down the pavement for a few minutes ghing him 1 omc 
further explanations oi the recent cu*nt>. Presently Polton 
made hi.» appearance, carrying ills bag, and announced that the 
dock was now set to lime and established in its place on the 
mantelpiece. Brodribb thanked him profu 1 ely and apologised 
still more profusely for his outburst. 

“You must forgo. e me, l\lton,” he said. “My nerves 
are not equal to this sort of thing. You understand, don’t 
you?” 

“I under tand, sir.” replied Polton, “and J suppose I ra\ 
callous. But lie was a bad n/n, not worth troubling abort, 
and the world i> the better without him. J never liked him aud 
1 always suspected him of fleccinr poor Mr. Pentose.” 

“Probably you were right,” rejoined Brodribb. “bur we 
must talk about dial when I am more myw If. And now I will 
get back to my business and try to forget these horrors.” 

He shook hands with us and iCtired irto his entry while w r c 
turned awov and set a course for the Temn’e. 

“I suppose, Tborndyfce,” I said presently, “you were rot 
surprised by our friend's recognition of Parrott. I am judging 
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by die fact that you took the opportunity of having Potato 
with us.” 

“No,” he replied, “I was not. The assumption that Parrott 
and Pettigrew were one and the same person seemed to offer 
the only way out of my dilemma if I rejected— as I certainly 
did — the idea of confederacy. There were the two men, mat* 
ing separate appearances. Each of them seemed, by the evi- 
dence, to be the murderer. Itur theie was only one murderer. 
The only solution of the problem was the assumption that 
they were the same man. There was a perfectly reasonable 
assumption and there was nothing against it.” 

“Nothing at all,” I admitted. “In fact, it is rather obvious— 
when once it is suggested. Em 1 have found this case rather 
v confusing from the first; it has seemed to me a bewildering 
Vnass of disjointed facts.” 

“That is a mistake, Jervis,” said he. “The facts form a 
perfectly coherent sequence. Some time, we veil! go over the 
ground again, and then I think you will sec that your con- 
fusion was principally due to your having made a iaise start.” 


chapter xxt 
APTPRTHOTKiHrS 

“It seems to roe,” Lockiurr $upeo c ted, “ihai*this case is, to 
a certain client. left in the air The essential facr^, in a legal 
sen 5C, are perfectly cle ir. But there is a lot dial wc don’t know, 
and, I suppose, never snail know.” 

The remark — which fairiy expressed my own view — was 
made on the occasion of a little dinner party at our chambers, 
arranged partly to celebrate ihe completion or the case, and 
partly m enable Lotknart — u ho had developed unexpected 
an haroiogical sympathies — to make the acquaintance of Elm- 
hum, The dinner was supplied by the stall of a neighbouring 
tavern, an arrangement which not only relieved Polton of 
culinary labours but included him in the festivities, for he was 
enabled thereby ro entertain, in his own apartments adjacent 
to the laboratory, no less a person than Mr, Kickweed. 

Both of our guests had been, in a sense, parties to the case; 
but each had made contact with it at only a single point. It 
was natural, then, that when the meal had readied its more 
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leisurely and less manducatory stage, the desultory conver- 
sation should have subsided into a more definite discussion, 
with a demand from both for a complete exposition of the 
investigation. And it was then, when Thomdyke readily 
complied with the demand, that I was able, for the first time, 
to realise how dearly he had grasped the essentials of the 
problem from the very beginning and how steadily and directly 
he had proceeded, point by point, to umavei the tangle of 
false appearances. 

I nerd not report his exposition. It contained nothing but 
what is recorded in the foregoing narrative ol the events. It 
consisted, in fact, of a condensed summary of that narrative 
with the events presented in their actual sequence with a 
running accompaniment of argument demonstrating their 
logical connections. When he had come to the end of the »tory 
with an account of it^ tragic climax, he paused to pash round 
the decant cis and then proceeded reflectively to fill his pipe; 
and it was then that Lockhart made the observation which 
I have recorded above. 

“That is quite true” Tnomdyke agiecd. “For legal pur- 
poses — for the purpose of framing an tnJictment and securing 
a conviction — the case was as complete as it could well be. 
Bui the death of Pettigrew has left u* in the dark on a number 
of poixits on which we should probably have been enlightened 
if he bad been brought to trial and had made a dement in 
his defence. At present, the ciicuins*ances surrounding the 
murder — if it was a murder — and the motive — :( there wa^ a 
clear-cut motive — ere more or less wTapped in mystery.” 

“Are they?” Flmhurst exclaimed in evident surprise. “To 
me it looks like a simple murder, deliberately planned in cold 
blood, for the plain purpose of getting possession of a very 
large sum of m^ney. Fifty thousand pounds would seem to 
furnish a very sufficient motive to a n in of Pettigrew's type. 
But you don’t take that view ?” 

“No,” replied Thorndvke, “1 do not. I am even inclined to 
doubt whether the money was a factor in the case at all. Wc 
must not lose sight of the conditions prevailing at the time. 
When Penrose left home, that \s to say on the day of his death, 
his father was alive and well and the question of the dis- 
position of his property had not arisen. At that time, the only 
persons who knew the state of affairs were Penrose. Horridge 
and Brodribb; and even they knew it very imperfectly. Brud- 
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ribb, himself, was not certain whether there was or was not a 
will. As to Pettigrew, there is no evidence, or any reason for 
believing, that he had any knowledge, or even suspicion, that 
Oliver’s estate was not duly disposed of by a will.” 

‘‘Penrose knew, more or Jess, how matters stood,” said 
Lockhart, “and he may have Met on’ to Pcirigrow.” 

“That is possible,” Thorndykc admitted, “though it would 
be rather unlike the secretive Penrose to babble about his 
private affairs to a comparative stranger. For it seems pretty 
cer:ain that he hud no idea as to who Parrott was, Mrs. 
Pettigrew almost certainly knew who he was, but she must 
have been sworn to sccrec-, auJ she kept the secret loyally. 
Still, wc must admit the possibility of Penrose having made 
some unguarded statements to Pairott, unlikely as it seems.” 

“Then,” said Lockhart, “if you reject the money as the 
impelling motive, what is there left? What other motive do you 
suggest?” 

* I am no: in a position lo mate any definite suggestion,” 
replied Thorndykc, “but 1 have a vague f eeling thar There may 
have been a motive of another kind: a motive that w'ould fit 
in better with the circumstances of the murder — or homicide — 
in so iar as they are know n to us.” 

“I am not sure that I quite follow you,” said Lockhart. 

“I mean,” Thorndykc explained, ‘That the money theory 
of motive would imply a deliberate, planned, unconditional 
murder with careful \\ prepared means of execution; and the 
method would involve the neces%ary derail of taking the 
victim unaware and forestalling anv pouih'Ttv of resistance. 
But that is not what happened. The weapon with which 
Penrose was killed was not brought there by his assailant. It 
was his own weapon. So that the method of homicide actually 
used must have been improvised. And Penn.sc must have 
been either on the defer.sKe or olTcnsive. There was an en- 
counter. But it wa-> a dead! / encounter, as we can judge by 
the formidable weapon used, not a mac chance ‘scrap’. And 
the deadlines of that encounter implies something more than 
a sudden disagreement. There is a suggestion of something 
involving a fierce and bitter enmity. Perhaps it is possible to 
imagine some cause of deadly strife between these two men. 
But I knew very little of either of them; and before I offer 
even a tentative suggestion, 1 would ask you, Lockhart, who at 
least knew them better than I did, if anything occurs to you,” 
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‘They were both practically strangers to me,” said Lock- 
hart “I knew nothing of their relations except as buyer and 
seller. But could you put your question a little more 
definitely?” 

T will put it quite definitely ” Thomdyke replied. “Look- 
ing back on your relations with these two men, and consider- 
ing them by the light of what we now know, does it appear to 
you that there wai anything that mw.ht have lx>en the occasion 
of enmity between them or that might bate caused one ol them 
to go in fear ol the othei >” 

# Lockhart looked at Thomdyke in evident surprise, but he 
did not reply immediately. He appeared to be turning the 
question over In his mind and considering its bearmg. And 
then a little frown appeared on his brow a* if some new and 
rather surprising idea had occurred to him. 

“I think I see wJut A s in your mind. Thorp dyke he replied, 
at length, “and 1 am not sure that you aren’t right. 'Ihc idea 
had never occurred to me bdorr, but now, locking back as 
you say, by the light of what we know, I am disposed to think 
that there may have bccu some oensh n of enmity, and 
especially of fear. Hut you don’t want my opinions. I had 
better relate the actual experiences that I am thinking of. 

“I have told you about my vidt to Penrose when he showed 
me his coPectior of jewels, which we now know to have been 
the stolen Rillingion collection.” 

‘‘Do you think,” Thomdyke asked, “that Penrose knew they 
were stolen property r*” 

“] can hardly think that M Lockhatt replied, “or he would 
surely never has e let me see them But 1 d^ think that he had 
some uneasy sutpioons that there may have been something a 
little fishy about them. I have told you how startled he seemed 
when 1 jocosely suggested that the Jacobite Jewel v/as a rather 
incriminating posses don. My impression b that he may have 
got the collection compaiativcly cheap, en the condition thai 
no questions were to be a deed."’ 

“Which,” I remarked, “usually means that the goods are 
stolen property.” 

“Yes,” LoJkhnit admitted, “that is so. But I am afraid that 
your really acquisitive collector is not always extremely 
scrupulous. However, there the things were, obviously pro- 
perty of considerable value, and I naturally raised the question 
of insurance. Penrose was quite alive to the desuability ol 
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insuring the jewels. But he was in a difficulty. Before they 
could be insured, they would have to be valued; and he had an 
apparently unaccountable objection to their being seen by a 
valuer. I put this down to his inveterate habit of secrecy. Now, 
of course, we know that he was doubtful of the safety of Jetting 
a stranger — and an expert stranger, too — see what they were. 
But he agreed in principle and promised to think over the 
problem of the valuer. 

“Nc w, on the only occasion when I met Parrott in the flesh, 
it happened that Penrose was present. The meeting occurred 
in Parrort’s workshop when I was waiting for a table that poor 
Tims had been repairing and Penrose was waiting for Mr. 
Poiton. By way of making conversation, I rather foolishly 
a*ked Penrose what lie was doing about the valuer. 1 saw 
instantly that I had made a faux pas in referring to the matter 
before Parrott, for Penrose — usually a most suave and amiable 
man — snapped out a very short answer and was obviously 
extremely annoyed. 

f \At the moment, Parrott made no comment and seemed not 
to have noticed what had passed. But as soon as Penrose had 
gone, he opened the subject of the insurance and the valuer; 
and as I, having been sworn to secrecy, was necessarily evasive 
in mv an ,wcrs, he pressed the matter more closely and went on 
to question me in the most searching and persistent fashion as 
to what I had seen and whether Penrose had shown me any- 
thing more than the contents ol the: large galkry. It was very 
awkward as I could not give him a straight answer, and even- 
tually I had to cut the interrogation short by making a hasty 
retreat. 

‘"Looking back on this in'ervitw, I now see a new signifi- 
cance in it. Parrott w<\> undoubtedly angry. I!e was quiet and 
rcatninttl, but I detected an imdei current of deep resentment, 
the occasion of which I entirely misunderstood, puttiug it 
doviri to mere pique on his part that Penrose should have con- 
templated employing a strange valuer when he, Parrott, could 
have managed the business quite competently. And 1 also 
misunderstood the drift of his questions, for I assumed that he 
knew nothing of the jewels and was merely curious as to 
whether Penrose had any things of value which had been 
obtained through some other dealer. Now I sec that he sus- 
pected Penrose of having shown me the jewels and was trying 
to find our definitely whether he had or had not. And I think 
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that my evasive answers must have convinced him that I had 
seen the jewels.” 

“Yes,” said Thomdykc, “I think you are right. And what 
do you infer from that ? ” 

“Well,” replied Lockhart, “by the light of what we now 
know, certain conclusions seem to emerge. The jewels were 
sold to Penrose by Crabbe, but I think we are agreed that 
Parrott — I will still call him Parrott as that is the name by 
which I knew him — was the go-between who actually nego- 
tiated the deal. Now, as thc>c jewels were a complete collec- 
tion, instantly identifiable by any one who had seen them, and 
of which the police had a fell description, I think it follows 
that they must have been sold to Penrose with the condition 
that he should maintain inviolable secrecy as to their being in 
his possession and that he should neither show than nor dis- 
close their existence to anybody, Do you agree r” 

“I do, certainly,” Thomdykc replied. £ *It seems impossible 
that they could have been su’d on auv other conditions.” 

“Moreover,” Lockhart continued, “there is nulling im- 
probable in s'nch a condition. Penrose warded the things, not 
for display, but for the purpose of gloating over in secret. 
In consideration of a low price, he would be quite willing to 
accept the condition of sccrccv. Very well, that we ate agreed 
that Penrose must have been bound by a promise of serrecy 
to Parrott, on the faithful perforrrauLe of which Parrott’s 
safety depended. Consequent^, when it appeared to Parrott 
that Penrose had broken his promise by showing me the jewels 
and that he was actually contemplating their disclosure to a 
valuer (who would almost certainly rccognre them), he would 
suddenly see himself placed in a position of great ami 
imminent clanger. Penrose’s ind’sacLion threatened to send 
him to penal servitude. In your own phrase, Pairott must 
thenceforth have gone in lear of Penrose. P*iu when a man of 
a criminal type like Parrott goo* in fear of another, there has 
arisen a fairly adequate motive for the murder of that other. 
I think that answers your question.” 

“It does, very completely,” said Thorndyk\ “It brings into 
view exactly the kind of moti\e lor which I have been look- 
ing. The money motive, even if Pettigrew had known about 
the intestacy, would have seemed hardly sufficient. Deliberate, 
planned murder for ihc purpose of pecuniary profit is rare. 
But murder planned and committed for the purpose of re- 
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moving some person whose existence is a menace to the safety 
of the murderer, is relatively common. The motive of fear is 
understandable, and, in a sense, reasonable. It may even be, 
in certain circumstances, justifiable. But in any case, it is a 
strong and urgent motive, impelling to immediate action and 
making it worth while to take risks. You don’t remember the 
dare of your interview with Parrott, I suppose?” 

“I don’t,” replied Lockhart, “bur it must have been quite a 
short time before Penrose’s disappearance, for, when I came 
back to London, he had been absent for a month or two. It 
looks as if the murder had followed pretty closely on that 
interview.” 

“And now, Thorndyke/* said I, “that you have heard 
Lockhart’s story, what is your final conclusion? Apparently 
you exclude the money motive altogether.” 

“I would hardly say that,” he replied, “because, after all, 
we have no certain knowledge. But J see no reason to suppose 
that Pettigrew Lrcw anything about his position as next of 
kin until he saw Brodnbb’s advertisement. On the other hand, 
iron the moment when he became a parry to the sale of the 
jewels, he was at Pentose’s mercy, and as soon as he formed 
the definite suspicion that Penrose was not keeping faith with 
him, he had a perfectly understandable motive for making 
a wav with Penrose.” 

“Then,” said l, “you think it was deliberate, premedi- 
tated murder?” 

“I think that i* the conclusion that we are driven to,” he 
rephed. “At any rate, we must conclude that Pettigrew lured 
Penrose to Thai place with the idea of murder in hiN mind. The 
intention may have been conditional on whar happened there, 
on wlit ther, for instance, Penrose could or would dear himself 
ol the charge of bad faith But the remarkable suitability of 
the tin i' 1 and place, both for the murder, itself, and for the 
secure disposal of the body, seems to imply a careiul selection 
and a considered intention ” 

‘ What makes you suggest that the intention may have been 
conditional?” Lockhart a 

“There are iwo facts/’ Thorndike replied, “which seem to 
oiler that suggestion. The piece of pottery that we found in 
Pettigrew’s potket shows dearly that an excavation was 
actually carried out by the two men. There would certainly 
have been no collecting ol pottery alter the murder. Then the 
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fact that Penrose was lulled with his own weapon suggests a 
quarrel, and a pretty violent one, for Penrose must, himself, 
have produced his weapon. But when Pettigrew had got 
possession of that weapon, his behaviour was unmistakable. 
He struck to kill. It was no mere tap on the head. It was a 
murderous blow into which the assailant put his whole 
strength. 

“So, taking all the facts into account, I think our verdict 
must be wilful murder, not only in the legal sense — which it 
obviously was — but in the sense in which ordinary men use the 
words. But it is an impressive and disturbing thought that only 
by a hair’s-breadth did he miss escaping completely. He had 
abandoned and hidden the car and was sneaking off in the 
darkness to disappear for ever, unknown and unsuspected. 
But for the incalculable chance of his being knocked down by 
that unknown car or loiry, he would have got away without 
leaving a trace, and we should stilJ be looking for the missing 
Penrose.” 

There was a short interval of silence when Thomdyke had 
concluded. Then Elmhurst remarked : %v Jt is rather a gruesome 
thought, that of the tw'o men digging away amicably into the 
barrow when one of them must have known that the other 
was almost certainly digging his own grave.” 

“It is,” I agreed. ‘'But Tborndykc's interpretation of the 
facts suggests some other strange and gruesome pictures; that, 
for instance, of the murderer reading Brodribb’s advcrtisc- 
mgpt and realising that his murderous Mow had been worth 
lifty thousand pounds; and his visit to New Square to collect 
his earnings.” 

“Yes, indeed,” moralised Elmhurst, “and he collected them 
truly enough. It is a satisfaction to think of that morBnrt of 
dViilu&ionmeru when he saw his ill-gotten forUine turn to 
dust and ashes and realised that, for him as for others, the 
wages of sin was death.” 
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